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Walter Scott’s Land 


BY WILLIAM SHARP 


T must be obvious to any reader of 
Sir Walter Scott’s that 
a region arbitrarily mapped out to 
limn the country of his imagination could 
not be restricted to one part of his native 
land. 
where 


romances 


From that wild hyperborean isle 
Norna of the Fitful Head, and 
Brenda and Minna, the two winsome 
daughters of Magnus Troil, Udaller of 
Zetland, so loved by all readers of The 
Pirate, fulfilled their destiny, to the 
scenes of Redgauntlet and Guy Manner- 
ing by the Solway Firth, there is hardly 
a tract of Scotland that is not traversed 
hy the genius of the greatest of the Scots. 
From the isles of the west, lying over 
against Ross and Argyll in the Atlantic 
waters, to the isles of the east—Inch- 
Inchkeith, May, Fidra, the Bass 

under Pentland and Lammermuir, the 
poet has sung, the romancist has 
dered, as of old the 
Gaelie 


colm, 


wan- 
“ shenachies,” or 
story-tellers, wandered, love in 
their hearts, a light in their eyes, an old 
tale on their lips. 

Nor would it suffice for a Seottish 
map of the kind to annex certain of 
the Northumbrian marches, or even to 
include the Holy Isle of Lindisfarne on 
the east and the Isle of Man on the west 
of England—the former so familiar to 
all who have wandered there with Mar- 
mion from Flodden Field, the latter to 
all who remember Julian Peveril and 
the old Castle of Rushin, Alice Bridge- 
north, and the dumb girl, Fenella. For 
is there not Derbyshire, which owes al- 
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most as much to Peveril of the Peak as 
the Trosachs and the Lomond owe to “ The 
Lady of the Lake” and Rob Roy and A 
Legend of Montrose; and are there not 
the Welsh marches of The Betrothed, the 
central England of Ivanhoe, the War- 
wickshire of Kenilworth, the Oxfordshire 
of Woodstock, and the fascinating Lon- 
don of The Fortunes of Nigel and the 
later chapters of Peveril ? 

It would indeed be a far ery to follow 
Scott in the pilgrimage of his romances. 
Quentin Durward would take us to Bel- 
gium and to sunny Provence and to Aix, 
the old troubadour capital; Anne of 
Geierstein, to Switzerland and the Rhine; 
Don Roderick, to Spain; and Count Rob- 
ert of Paris, to Constantinople. Nor 
would Palestine, with The Talisman, be 
the farthest east we should adventure. 
Did not Menie Gray, the heroine of The 
Surgeon’s Daughter, leave her Selkirk- 
shire home and reappear in far-off My- 
sore, there again to set Adam Hartley 
and Richard Middlemas by the ears? 
And although Scott left that other land 
of romance, Italy. untouched, no lover 
of that truly noble character and great 
genius can forget that it was at Naples, 
he, a broken man, in a brief “ Indian 
summer” of temporary rally in the first 
months of 1832, the year of his death, 
wrote and all but finished a story called 
“ Bizarro,” and a.romance called “ The 
Siege of Malta ”—familiar to us only in 
name, for neither has been published; nor 
have we more than a rude outline of that 
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JEDBURGH 


novel of Roman life the materials of 
which he had gained from the Duke of 
Corchiano, which was his latest recorded 
literary project. 

Indeed, if th 
followed, we should have to include New 
England; for had not Major Bridgenorth 
of Peveril travelled there, and himself 
witnessed that strange and dramatic ap- 


‘ rathering-net ” idea be 


pearance, during an attack of Indians 
upon Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1675, of 
Goffe the regicide —a historic incident 
that has more than onee been used effee- 
tively in later romance, notably by Feni- 
more Cooper in The Wept of Wish-ton- 


wish. ' 


Some lines of Scott’s may well be re- 
membered with pleasure by American read- 


ers. “ Among my wanderings,” says Major 
Bridgenorth—the father of Alice, the heroine 
of Peveril of the Peak—* the transatlantic 


settlements have not escaped me; more es 
pecially the country of New England, into 
which our native land has shaken from her 
lap, as a drunkard flings from him his trea- 
sures, so much that is precious in the eyes 
of God and of his children. There thousands 
of our best and most godly men — such 
whose righteousness might come between the 
Almighty and His wrath and prevent the ruin 














ABBEY 


Obviously, therefore, Walter Scott 
Land must not be mapped out in accord- 
ance with the travel of his exuberant 
imagination. After all, Scotland was his 
own land, and Julian Peveril, Nigel Oli- 
faunt, and Margaret Ramsey, Alice Lee 
of Woodstock, Tressilian and Amy Rob 
sart, Sir Hugo de Lacy and Lady Eveline 
of Garde Doloureuse, Cedrie and Ivanhoe 
and Rowena and Rebecea, Sir Kenneth 
and Edith Plantagenet, Richard and 
Saladin, Quentin Durward and Count 
Robert, Sir Arthur De Vere and _ the 
Countess Anne, and others of their kin- 
dred, must be regarded rather as the 
wandering offspring of a prolific par- 
entage than as their brothers and sisters 
born and bred in and forever associated 
with Scotland only. 

But within the Seottish realm itself 
there is a region which is peculiarly 
that of Walter Scott. Of course one may 
advance at once the scenes of The Pirat: 
of cities—are content to be the inhabitants 
of the desert, rather encountering the un- 
enlightened savages than stooping to extin- 
guish, under the oppression practised in 
Britain, the light that is within their own 
minds.” 
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and The Fair Maid of Perth, of “The 
Lord of the Isles ” and “ The Lady of the 
Lake.” of Rob Roy and A Legend of 
Montrose, of Guy Mannering and Waver- 
ley. But the Western Isles, the Highlands, 
the Shetlands, the Lomond (now so fa- 
mous as “ the Trosachs,” a central pass), 
the Grampian lands, and Galloway, are 
only in a national and not in a personal 
sense the home lands of the great roman- 
cist. Ever addicted to “ curious wander- 
ing” as he was, Seott never loved any 
region as he loved that which was his 
natal region—the Southland tract, with 
Edinburgh as its head, Melrose and Dry- 
burgh as its feet, and Tweedside of Ashe- 
stiel and Abbotsford as its heart. His 
was no mere parochial pride. Indeed, 
his “ gallivantings ” all about the country 
were a source of resentful suspicion on 
his father’s part, as were his “ wander- 
ing minstrel” proclivities. Once, as a 
youth, he was solemnly taken to task by 
old Mr. Seott with “I doubt, I greatly 
doubt, sir, you were born for nae better 
than a gangrel scrapegut.” 

And though Seott had seen the High- 


land mountains of the west and the 
Grampians, the blue Ochils and the Cum- 
berland Fells, the austere ranges and 
summits of eastern Provence and the 
Alps of Switzerland, he loved _ best 
the solitudes of Pentland and Moorfoot, 
the gray wilderness of the Lammermuir, 
and above all the moorland slopes of the 
Eildons. This was not from the acci- 
dent of preference through association 
only, but from a passion, in part inexpli- 
cable, awakened in his youth, and still 
strong in him when, a dying man, he was 
driven home with the Eildon light in 
his eyes and the Tweed murmur in his 
ears. 

What is peculiarly Seott Land must 
then be restricted to that particular 
region where the greater part of Sir 
Walter’s outward and actual as well as 
imaginative life was passed; the region 
he knew best and loved best; the country 
of his young life and early happiness, and 
where his marvellous success meant most 
to him, and the country of his all but 
overwhelming disasters, so heroically met; 
the country where his life’s rarest happi- 
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ness was laid beneath the green grass, 
the country that to this hour holds his 
mortal dust. I have already spoken of 
this region as that which has Edinburgh 
as its head, Melrose and Dryburgh as its 
feet, and Tweedside of Ashestiel and Ab- 
botsford as its heart, but should add that 
while it is bounded on the east by the 
gull- haunted, sea-cireled, wind - swept 
Bass, and ruined Tantallon, and the Fast 
Castle he loved so well and made the 
scene of his noblest achievement in ro- 
mance, The Bride of Lammermoor, and 
on the west by lonely St. Mary’s Loch 
and the Loch o’ the Lowes and dark 
Loch Skene, the three solitary sisters of 
the solitary mountain water-shed of the 
Yarrow and Tweed and Annan Water, 
it should comprise two other names. 
Seott himself would surely have thought 
so, and no lovers of Seott will hesitate 
at including Lasswade, near Edinburgh, 
and, further, at annexing Gilsland in 
Northumberland, bringing it across the 
Border or over Solway Firth, and link- 
ing it to the marches of “ Scottshire.” 
For it was at the little Northumbrian 








village of Gilsland, not many miles from 
Carlisle—known commonly as Gilsland 
Spa, from a famous well of pure and 
healing water—that Walter Seott, a 
young advocate of Edinburgh, met, 
wooed, and won Margaret Charlotte Car- 
penter, the daughter of a well-to-do 
French refugee. Even in that day, more 
than a hundred years ago, Gilsland Spa 
was much visited locally, not only for the 
repute of its fount, or of the grand ruin 
of Naworth Castle, the archetype of the 
Osbaldistone Hall so familiar to readers 
of Rob Roy, situate a good walk distant, 
but because of the quite as famous 
“ Popping-Stone ” or “ Love-Stone ” less 
than quarter of a mile up the pretty glen 
of Gilsland Water, where from time im- 
memorial sweethearts loved and still love 
to wander, to broach the great question, 
or to make or renew vows. 

At this time Seott had not achieved 
anything of signal importance. -He was 
five-and-twenty when he met Margaret 
Carpenter, and a year earlier had pub- 
lished his first book—translations of the 
popular ballads of the famous German 
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DRYBURGH 


But for years he had been 
himself,” as in 


poet Biirger. 
“ making after-years a 
A moment as to the 
first scenes of Seott’s life. The house in 
the College Wynd of Edinburgh, between 
the and High Street, and al- 
most within a stone’s-throw of the Heart 


friend bore witness. 


Cowgate 


of Midlothian, where he was born on the 
15th of August, 1771, is no longer extant. 
Nor does this matter, since the locality 
has long known evil days, and now could 
give no just idea of what it was a hun- 
dred years ago, when “ fashion” still de- 
creed it the right thing for “ the quality ” 
to live in the heart of the town. More- 
over, the little Walter was only eighteen 
months old when he was taken to Tweed- 
dale, his paternal grandfather 
farmed the Tweedside lands of Sandy 
Knowe. With interludes he 
there till he was eight, and Sandy Knowe 
is much more enticing to visit now than 


College Wynd. Then Pres- 


, 
where 


some was 


he went to 





tonpans, a name dear to every Seot; and 
by that time the yeast of our national 
romance began to work in the lad’s mind. 
Thereafter, from his ninth year till his 
marriage, his home was at No. 25 George 
Edinburgh — that 
grown, stolid, but attractive square, still 
loved by Edinburgh’s famous 


sons. 


Square, vast, 


grass- 
some of 


To make a pilgrimage, then, to College 
Wynd is foolishness, or, at best, curiosi- 
tv; to do so to George Square is beholden 
on every visitor to Edinburgh who cares 
a jot about Scott’s unforgettable books. 
But during these “ Edinburgh ” years he 
was constantly in his own lands he loved 
well as farther afield, and 
sometimes for months at a time. In his 
seventeenth year a new world was open- 
ed to him by a‘trip to the Highlands, 
then a much more unusual and exciting 
business than for a lad to 
the Atlantic. 


so well, as 


now eross 


In his twentieth year he 
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visited Flodden Field and Carlisle. In 
the following year he made that first 
“legendary -lore and natural - beauty 
raid” into Liddesdale, now so easily ac- 
cessible from any direction, which is 
famous in Lockhartian and other chron- 
icles from the fact that, though rela- 
tively so near the capital, Liddesdale 
was then so remote a wilderness that 
not only was there no inn or even bothie 
in the whole region, but, till th appari- 
tion of Seott’s gig, no wheeled vehicle 
had ever been seen there by the natives. 
Not only was the celebrated Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border born of these ram- 
bles and journeyings in boyhood, but to 
them were due the verisimilitude and 
legendary value of many of the ballads, 
poems, and romances of his after-years. 
Indeed, though there is no record of 
Scott’s having planned out any novel 
during his early manhood, a passage some- 
where, either in one of his letters or 
in Lockhart’s Life, makes it clear that, 
for example, when lingering by Tweed 
bridge at Kelso (where once he spent 
several months of vacation) he was <al- 
ready shaping in his mind the phantom 
archetypes of The Black Dwarf and St. 
Ronan’s Well. Still, in the main, no 
doubt his quaint friend and companion 
in many a ramble, Mr. Shortreed, was 
right—not only in his now famous phrase, 
but also in its corollary: “ He was 
makin’ himsel a’ the time, but he didna 
ken maybe what he was about till years 
had passed, At first he thought o’ little, 
I dare say, but the queerness an’ the 
fun.” 

It was at this stage, when “ the queer- 
ness and the fun” of the bygone time 
and the present hour were with him 
more than any other conscious compell- 
ing influence, that, one day in his twenty- 
fifth year, with his friend Adam Fer- 
gusson, he went for a ride “by Gilsland 
moors,” over by Naworth, perhaps, or 
by Lannercost Priory, above the vale of 
Lannercost, or by the fragmentary ruins 
of Triermain Castle, where Sir Roland 
De Vaux lived and dreamed, as afterwards 
so musically set forth in “ The Bridal,” or 
by Burdoswald Farm and the ruins of the 
great wall of Severus and the Roman 
camp. Perhaps the young poet’s heart 
was longing for love; at any rate it was 
at Gilsland, and before he met Miss Car- 


penter, that he gave “to a lady,” along 
with some wild flowers gathered on the 
fragments of Severus’s wall, these two 
all-but-forgotten fugitive quatrains: 


Take these flowers which, purple waving, 
On the ruin’d rampart grew, 

Where, the sons of freedom braving, 
Rome’s imperial standards flew. 


Warriors from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there; 

But they yield the passing stranger 
Wild-flower wreaths for Beauty’s hair. 


In any case it was on high ground near 
Gilsland that, one August day in 1797, 
Seott and Adam ‘Fergusson were riding, 
when both young,men were charmed by 
the apparition of a beautiful young girl, 
also om horseback. So much impressed, 
imdeed, was the young poet-advocate that 
he kept the fair horsewoman in view till 
the divided cavaleade entered Gilsland, 
and he saw where the lady lived. Who- 
ever wants to know more of the pic- 
turesque details, where fancy only slight- 
ly colors fact, may turn to the romance 
of Frank Osbaldistone and Diana Vernon, 
as set forth in Rob Roy. Well, there 
was waiting and wooing and ultimately 
pledging by the Lovers’ Stone in the ro- 
mantic glen of Gilsland Water; and by 
Christmas the young couple were mar- 
ried, and Walter Seott returned to Edin- 
burgh with much _ never-to-be-forgotten 
material for poem and tale, and a bride 
to give eolor and zest to all he should 
do with these. 

In literary history there is no record of 
happier marriages than those of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and of Robert Browning. But 
the greater fortune lav with the older 
writer, for he married in the romance of 
youth, and had a long life of happiness 
with the woman he loved so well, al- 
though the crushing sorrow of severance 
came thirty years later, when “ Dame 
Margaret Carpenter, wife of Sir Walter 
Seott of Abbotsford,” was laid to rest in 
St. Mary’s Aisle of beautiful Dryburgh 
Abbey, wheré six years later the Great 
Magician, as he is lovingly called, joined 
her hope-lit silence. 

From Gilsland we must follow the 
lovers to Seotland. First they went to 
the parental home in Edinburgh, in 25 
George Square, shortly to move from 
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the Old Town to George Street, and then 
to South Castle Street, both in the New 
Town, over against the vast precipitous 
rock erowned with Edinburgh Castle, 
which to all Seots seems the noblest tor- 
tress and most 
imposing fea- 
ture possessed a 
by any city in r 

the world. But 
these were mere 
changes of con- 
venience. Scott 
was now anx- 
ious to live 
near but out 
side of Edin- 
burgh, so as the 
better to devote 
himself to the 
literary work 


which he had 
resolved to 
combine with 
his legal and 
other avoea- 
tions. For 
‘writing ” was 
now to be 
his voeation, 
though that 
was then per- 
haps rather a 
dream than a 
final choice. It 
was to this end 
that, guided by 
his love of Ros- 
lin and beauti- 
ful Hawthorn- 
den, he wander- 
ed one day to 





the village of see in 
L isswade, in 

the valley of 

the North Esk, 

and there 

found the cottage where he and his wife 
spent the first six years of their married 
life, At Lasswade cottage he wrote many 
of his best-known legendary poems, nota- 
bly “ The Eve of St. John,” “ Thomas the 
Rhymer,” and “Glenfinlas.” Here also 
he first “made a name,” as the phrase 
runs, with his soon - to- be - widely - cele- 
brated Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
It was in the last year of his Lasswade 





residence, when he was thirty-three, that 
he wrote, though he did not publish till 
the following year (1805), the long nar- 
rative poem which was to make him so 
famous, “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 








MELROSE AND HEART OF BRUCI 


It is fitting that his first important 
original work should bring us to the 
region so emphatically Scott’s own land— 
that land of Tweed and Yarrow he loved 
with all his soul. Long before Scott 
himself saw “fair Melrose aright,” the 
beautiful old Cistercian Abbey was loved 
by the few who then cared much for 
the things of the olden time; but it is 
unquestionable that the great fame of 
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Melrose is to be traced to the all-but-un- 
equalled popularity of “ The Lay.” Who 
does not know, now, that Michael Scott 

the Merlin of a later day—lies en- 
tombed there? Is not his strange eftigy 
in stone accounted a contemporary and 
exact portrait, all evidence to the con- 
trary notwithstanding? And we _ hope 
there are still lads and lassies left to 
thrill at the poetic evocation of the sight 
seen by William of Deloraine: 


A shape with amice wrapp’d around, 
Like a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 
Like pilgrim from beyond the sea; 
And knew—but how it mattered not— 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 


The lines about Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight may well be spared the reader, 
not because they are outworn in them- 
selves, or that their excelling aptness 
no longer holds, but because countless 
iteration has all but produced an out- 
wearied reaction, what a friend of the 
present writer 
calls ineurable 
‘* Melrositis.” 


Before leaving Lasswade or Edinburgh 
the visitor to Seott’s own land should 
visit, even if all else in this region has 
to be left unviewed, spots such as Pres- 
tonpans, about ten miles southeastward 
from Edinburgh, on the coast, and, while 
dear to the Scot for the battle fought 
there in 1745, familiar to readers of Wa- 
verley and The Antiquary for was not 
“ Jonathan Oldbuck” no other than Mr. 
George Constable, Seott’s friend, whose 
acquaintance he first made when he was 
a lad, by the old Merkat Cross ?’—and 
wonderful Tantallon Castle, whose ruins 
crown the cliffs opposite the Bass Rock, 
Tantallon itself being for a good pedes- 
trian an easy walk from North Berwick, 
whose solitary cone, “ The Law,” is so 
picturesque a feature of the wild Had- 
dington coast; and Fast Castle, the scene 
of The Bride of Lammermoor, and in- 
vested now with a tragical fascination, 
such as for all its stirring past and ma- 
jestic outlook it never had before. When 

the present 
writer was last 
there the sea 





But the magic 
of this  won- 
derful spot still 
remains; still, 
either by moon- 
light or star- 
less dusk or 
full daylight, 
the old Abbey 
is a thing of 
beauty and ro- 
mance, And 
though one 
may visit it, 
and feel this 
beauty and this 
romance, with- 
out knowing a 
word of “ The 
Lay,” or, for 
that matter, of 
anything writ- 
ten by Seott, 
there can sure- 
ly be no ques- 
tion but that 
the knowledge 
must greatly 








was so furious 
that the frag- 
mentary ruins 
were all but 
invisible in the 
continual sheet 
of spray, which 
was so vast in 
height and so 
dense in com- 
pass as almost 
to appear the 
solid shroud of 
some _ torment- 
ed creature of 
the elements. 
And the same 
winter __ after- 
noon he reread 
by a wood fire 
in a_ cottage 
near Garvald 
Tower (accept- 
ed as the origi- 
nal of Earns- 
cliff in The 
Black Dwarf) 
—while the 








add to the im- 


pression. OLD MERKAT CROSS, PRESTONPANS 


gale raged in- 
land almost es 
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fiercely as at sea—that unforgettable 
description of Ravenswood’s “eyry,” as 
it appeared on the stormy day when 
Lucy Ashton and Bucklaw rode down the 
last pastures of the Lammermuir to “ the 
solitary and naked tower.” In truth, Fast 
Castle—at best never more than a small 
shore-set fortalice: it was in fact the peel 
of the Logans of Restalrig, and is now 
rather more like an outlaw’s eyrie than 
anything resembling a “ castle ””—is now 
visited almost solely because it was the 
original of Wolf’s Crag, the home of the 
Master of Ravenswood. 

Mention of Tantallon recalls “ Mar- 
mion ”—till the appearance of “ Childe 
Harold” the most popular poem in the 
early part of the nineteenth century— 
and that this famous work was written 
after Seott had left Lasswade and gone 
to live in his “own land,” at Ashestiel, 
by Tweedside. Here he was near Sel- 
kirk, Innerleithen, Traquair, Peebles, 
Kelso, St. Mary’s Loch, and the Loch 0’ 
the Lowes, the Tweed and the Yarrow, 
Melrose, Dryburgh (where afterwards he 
“slept well”), and his beloved Eildons. 
Though it is generally supposed that all 
Scott’s romances were written at Abbots- 
ford, or subsequent to his first residence 
there, Waverley was certainly w:itten at 
Ashestiel, though, as so well known, long 
set aside, and only as it were by haz- 
ard unearthed and published years later. 
These eight years at Ashestiel were 
among the happiest of the life of a man 
who, even in all but erushing late re- 
verse of fortune, could write: “Here I 
passed some happy years. Did I ever pass 
unhappy years anywhere? None that I 
remember.” He was prosperous now, too. 
Even before his masterpiece in verse, 
“The Lady of the Lake,” he had made 
no ineonsiderable sum. Poets of to-day 
must read almost with incredulity that 
a man who had published a single volume 
of original narrative verse was able to 
issue his second book at a price of a 
guinea and a half (nearly $8), in a first 
edition of two thousand—and see it dis- 
posed of in less than a month!. No won- 
der that after “The Lay,” “ Marmion,” 
and “The Lady of the Lake,” he was, 
with all his other sources of income, able 
at last to become a laird, and to build, 
by his beloved Tweed, a home after his 
heart’s desire—Abbotsford. 
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To-day the horseman, cyclist, or pe- 
destrian may strike across country from 
Tantallon right into the land of the hills 
and dales watered by the Tweed and 
Teviot, and, farther west, by the Yarrow, 
Ettrick Water, and the Water o’ Quair. 
Such wayfarers will have the advantage 
of coming upon many places remote for 
the railway traveller, as, for instance, the 
wind-swept village of Gifford, on the Lam- 
merlaw, where Marmion had his battle 
with the phantom knight at the Goblin’s 
Tower. It is easiest, too, for the pedes- 
trian or cyclist to see places like The 
Rhymer’s Tower (the legendary peel of 
Thomas of Ercildoune) and the Cowden 
Knowes, Smailhome Tower, so dear to 
lovers of. Scott, Bemerside Hill, looking 
upon the Cowden Knowes to the north 
and the three Eildons to the west—Scott’s 
favorite hill ride, and on whose summit 
he invariably paused for long and rapt 
contemplation, and where, on the day of 
his burial, the funeral procession to Dry- 
burgh Abbey lingered also, through the 
strange coincidence of accident, on its 
way to Dryburgh Abbey. The great nov- 
elist’s friend and son-in-law, Lockhart, 
has given us an unforgettable description 
of the outlook from Bemerside. “ Oppo- 
site are the purple peaks of Eildon; be- 
hind are the blasted peel which the Seer of 
Ercildoune himself inhabited, the ‘ broom 
of Cowden Knowe,’ the pastoral valley 
of the Leader, and the bleak wilderness of 
the Lammermuir. To the eastward the 
desolate grandeur of Hume Castle breaks 
the horizon, as the eye travels towards 
the range of the Cheviot. A few miles 
westward Melrose, ‘like some tall rock 
with lichens gray,’ appears clasped among 
the windings of the Tweed; and the dis- 
tance presents the serrated mountains of 
the Gala, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow, all 
famous in song.” 

“The best eastward stopping-place for 
Scott Land is Kelso, though the geo- 
graphical centre is Selkirk. and the true 
centre Melrose. A delightful pedestrian 
or cyclist trip can be made if the ap- 
proach be from Carlisle and by the Wa- 
verley route, by starting from Hawick 
(if wished, a throw-back can take in 
Branxholm Castle and Goldielands Tow- 
er), and passing along the lovely vale 
of Teviot between Rubers Law on the 
south and Minto Crags on the north, 
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to Jedburgh, with its superb ancient 
Abbey. A visit thence to the summit of 
Carter Fell will reveal the beauty of this 
country, or it may be viewed from the 
summit of the Abbey tower. Americans, 
wandering by rippling Jed Water, may 
learn with surprise that in the now 
peaceful little town of Jedburgh arose 
some three hundred years ago the Scot- 
tish equivalent of Lynch Law—for “ Jed- 
dart justice” meant “to hang first and 
judge afterwards.” Thence, with the 
wild waste of Ancrum Moor, the scene 
of a sanguinary battle in 1545, on the 
northwest, the traveller may follow the 
Teviot till it falls into the Tweed above 
Kelso bridge. 

Although at his later Edinburgh ad- 
dresses, subsequent to the crushing dis- 
asters of 1826, Scott wrote with a power 
and prolific energy to be paralleled, if at 
all, only by Balzac, it was at Abbotsford 
that his genius and titanic energies reach- 
ed their highest. When he was in his 
forty-sixth year, for instance, he saw the 
publication of no fewer than nine re- 
cently written volumes, of which the 
most important were The Antiquary in 
May (1826), The Black Dwarf some 
months later, and before Christmas that 
masterpiece Old Mortality, which, as 
some one has remarked, reads as though 


it were the outeeme of a life of contem- 
plation and of years of slow labor. 

3ut, apart from the more obvious at- 
tractions of Melrose and Dryburgh and 
Abbotsford, there is no place in Scott 
Land so delightful, in summer or early 
autumn, for a prolonged stay, as the loch 
lands between Moffat and Dryhope; a 
region sacred to many Scots as the scenes 
of Covenanter martyrdom, and to all 
Scots for its associations with Queen 
Mary; familiar as the ground of Old 
Mortality, and of much else by Sir Wal- 
ter, by that lesser but rare genius, Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and by many an- 
other true poet, including Wordsworth. 
Let the wayfarer who may be free stay at 
the inn of Tibby Shiels, between the Loch 
o’ the Lowes and St. Mary’s Loch, and he 
will find himself in the centre of the 
most poetic region in all the Southlands 
of Caledonia. To walk along “still St. 
Mary’s,” in some unfrequented hour, ei- 
ther by beautiful Bowerhope or by Meg- 
get Water and St. Mary’s Kirk on the 
western side, or by Dryhope Tower, is to 
understand in no slight degree the power 
of place and association over the imagi- 
nation, the spell of the genius loci, to 
which Sir Walter Scott owed so much 
from boyhood till the last days of his 
brilliant and noble manhood. 


Come into the Garden 


BY KATRINA TRASK 


’ | ‘HE roses bloom in the garden; 
The sun is laughing above; 


The sky is blue, and the world is new;— 


Come into the garden, Love. 


The roses bloom in the garden; 


There murmurs the mating dove; 


My heart is in tune with the flowering J une;— 


Come into the garden, Love. 
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The Quicksand 


BY EDITH 


I 

S Mrs. Quentin’s victoria, driving 
A homeward, turned from the Park 
into Fifth Avenue, she divined 
her son’s tall figure walking ahead of 
her in the twilight. His long stride 
covered the ground more rapidly than 
usual, and she had a premonition that, 
if he were going home at that hour, it 

was because he wanted to see her. 

Mrs. Quentin, though not a fanciful 
woman, was sometimes aware of a sixth 
sense enabling her to detect the faintest 
vibrations of her son’s impulses. She 
was too shrewd to fancy herself the one 
mother in possession of this faculty, but 
she permitted herself to think that few 
could exercise it more discreetly. If 
she could not help overhearing Alan’s 
thoughts, she had the courage to keep 
her discoveries to herself, the tact to 
take for granted nothing that lay below 
the surface of their spoken intercourse: 
she knew that most people would rath- 
er have their letters read than their 
thoughts. For this superfeminine dis- 
cretion Alan repaid her by—being Alan. 
There could have been no completer re- 
ward. He was the key to the meaning 
of life, the justification of what must 
have seemed as incomprehensible as it 
was odious, had it not all-sufficingly 
ended in himself. He was a perfect son, 
and Mrs. Quentin had always hungered 
for perfection. 

Her house, in a minor way, bore wit- 
ness to the craving. One felt it to be 
the result of a series of eliminations: 
there was nothing fortuitous in its blend- 
ing of line and color. The almost mor- 
bid finish of every material detail of her 
life suggested the possibility that a di- 
versity of energies had, by some pressure 
of circumstance, been forced into the 
channel of a narrow dilettanteism. Mrs. 
Quentin’s fastidiousness had, indeed, the 
flaw of being too one-sided. Her friends 
were not always worthy of the chairs 
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they sat in, and she overlooked in her 
associates defects she would not have 
tolerated in her bric-A-brac. Her house 
was, in fact, never so distinguished as 
when it was empty; and it was at its 
best in the warm fire-lit silence that now 
received her. 

Her son, who had overtaken her on the 
door-step, followed her into the drawing- 
room, and threw himself into an arm- 
chair near the fire, while she laid off her 
furs and busied herself about the tea 
table. For a while neither spoke; but 
glancing at him across the kettle, his 
mother noticed that he sat staring at the 
embers with a look she had never seen 
on his face, though its arrogant young 
outline was as familiar to her as her 
own thoughts. The look extended itself 
to his negligent attitude, to the droop 
of his long fine hands, the dejected tilt 
of his head against the cushions. It 
was like the moral equivalent of physical 
fatigue: he looked, as he himself would 
have phrased it, dead-beat, played out. 
Such an air was so foreign to his usual 
bright indomitableness that Mrs. Quen- 
tin had the sense of an unfamiliar pres- 
ence, in which she must observe herself, 
must raise hurried barriers against an 
alien approach. It was one of the draw- 
backs of their excessive intimacy that any 
break in it seemed a chasm. 

She was accustomed to let his thoughts 
circle about her before they settled into 
speech, and she now sat in motionless 
expectancy, as though a sound might 
frighten them away. 

At length, without turning his eyes 
from the fire, he said: “I’m so glad 
youre a nice old-fashioned intuitive 
woman. It’s painful to see them 
think.” 

Her apprehension had already pre- 
ceded him. “ Hope Fenno—?” she fal- 
tered. 

He nodded. “She’s been thinking— 
hard. It was very painful—to me, at 
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least; and I don’t believe she enjoyed it: 
she said she didn’t.” He stretched his 
feet to the fire. “The result of her 
cogitations is that she won’t have me. 
She arrived at this by pure ratiocina- 
tion—it’s not a question of feeling, you 
understand. I’m the only man she’s ever 
loved—but she won’t have me. What 
novels did you read when you were 
young, dear? I’m convinced it all turns 
on that. If she’d been brought up on 
Trollope and Whyte-Melville, instead of 
Tolstoi and Mrs. Ward, we should have 
now been vulgarly sitting on a sofa, try- 
ing on the engagement-ring.” 

Mrs. Quentin at first was kept silent 
by the mother’s instinctive anger that 
the girl she has not wanted for her son 
should have dared to refuse him. Then 
she said, “ Tell me, dear.” 

“ My good woman, she has scruples.’ 

“ Seruples ?” 

“ Against the paper. She objects to 
me in my official capacity as owner of 
the Radiator.” 

His mother did not echo his laugh. 

“She had found a solution, of course 
—she overflows with expedients. I was 
to chuck the paper, and we were to live 
happily ever afterward on canned food 
and virtue. She even had an alterna- 
tive ready--women are so full of re- 
sources! I was to turn the Radiator 
into an independent organ, and run it 
at a loss to show the public what a model 
newspaper ought to be. On the whole, I 
think she fancied this plan more than 
the other—it commended itself to her as 
being more uncomfortable and aggres- 
sive. It’s not the fashion nowadays to 
be good by stealth.” 

Mrs. Quentin said to herself, “ I didn’t 
know how much he cared!” Aloud she 
murmured, “ You mus: give her time.” 

“ Time ?” 

“To move out the old prejudices and 
make room for new ones.” 

“My dear mother, those she has are 
brand-new; that’s the trouble with them. 
She’s tremendously up-to-date. She 
takes in all the moral fashion-papers, 
and wears the newest thing in ethics.” 

Her resentment lost its way in the 
intricacies of his metaphor. “Is she so 
very religious ?” 

“You dear archaic woman! She’s 
hopelessly irreligious; that’s the diffi- 
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culty. You can make a religious woman 
believe almost anything: there’s the habit 
of eredulity to work on. But when a 
girl’s faith in the Deluge has _ been 
shaken, it’s very hard to inspire her with 
confidence. She makes you feel that, be- 
fore believing in you, it’s her duty as a 
conscientious agnostic to find out wheth- 
er you’re not obsolete, or whether the 
text isn’t corrupt, or somebody hasn’t 
proved conclusively that you never ex- 
isted, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Quentin was again silent. The 
two moved in that atmosphere of im- 
plications and assumptions where the 
lightest word may shake down the dust 
of countless stored impressions; and 
speech was sometimes more difficult be- 
tween them than had their union been 
less close. 

Presently she ventured, “It’s impos- 
sible ?”’ 

“ Tmpossible ?” 

She seemed to use her words cautious- 
ly, like weapons that migh? slip and in- 
flict a cut. “ What she suggests.” 

Her son, raising himself, turned to 
look at her for the first time. Their 
glance met in a shock of comprehension. 
He was with her against the girl, then! 
Her satisfaction overflowed in a mur- 
mur of tenderness. 

“Of course not, dear. One can’t 
change—change one’s life. . . .” 

“One’s self,” he emended. “ That’s 
what I tell her. What’s the use of my 
giving up the paper if I keep my point 
of view?” 

The psychological distinction attract- 
ed her. “ Which is it she minds most?” 

“Oh, the paper—for the present. 
She undertakes to modify the point of 
view afterward. All she asks is that I 
shall renounce my heresy: the gift of 
grace will come later.” 

Mrs. Quentin sat gazing into her un- 
touched cup. Her son’s first words had 
produced in her the hallucinated sense 
of struggling in the thick of a crowd 
that he could not see. It was horrible 
to feel herself hemmed in by influences 
imperceptible to him; yet if anything 
could have increased her misery it would 
have been the discovery that her ghosts 
had become visible. 

As though to divert his attention, she 
precipitately asked, “ And you—?” 
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His answer carried the shock of an 
evocation. “I merely asked her what 
she thought of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“She admires you immensely, you 
know.” 

For a moment Mrs. Quentin’s cheek 
showed the lingering light of girlhood: 
praise transmitted by her son acquired 
something of the transmitter’s merit. 
“ Well—?” she smiled. 

“ Well—you didn’t make my father 
give up the Radiator, did you?” 

His mother, stiffening, made a cir- 
euitous return: “She never comes here. 
How ean she know me?” 

“She’s so poor! She goes out so lit- 
tle.’ He rose and leaned against the 
mautel-piece, dislodging with impatient 
fingers a slender bronze wrestler poised 
on a porphyry base, between two warm- 
toned Spanish ivories. “ And then her 
mother—” he added, as if involuntarily. 

“Her mother has never visited me,” 
Mrs. Quentin finished for him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Mrs. 
Fenno has the scope of a wax doll. Her 
rule of conduct is taken from her grand- 
mother’s sampler.” 

“But the daughter is so modern—and 
yet—” 

“The result is the same? Not exact- 
ly. She admires you—oh, immensely!” 
He replaced the bronze and turned to his 
mother with a smile. “ Aren’t you on 
some hospital committee together? What 
especially strikes her is your way of 
doing good. She says philanthropy is 
not a line of conduct, but a state of 
mind—and it appears that you are one 
of the elect.” 

As, in the vague diffusidn of physical 
pain, relief seems to come with the 
acuter pang of a single nerve, Mrs. Quen- 
tin felt herself suddenly eased by a rush 
of anger against the girl. “If she loved 
you-—” she began. 

His gesture checked her. “I’m not 
asking you to get her to do that.” 

The two were again silent, facing 
each other in the disarray of a common 
catastrophe—as though their thoughts, 
at the summons of danger, had rushed 
naked into action. Mrs. Quentin, at this 
revealing moment, saw for the first time 
how many elements of her son’s charac- 
ter had seemed comprehensible simply 





because they were familiar: as, in read- 
ing a foreign language, we take the 
meaning of certain words for granted 
till the context corrects us. Often as, 
in a given case, her maternal musings 
had figured his conduct, she row found 
herself at a loss to forecast it, and with 
this failure of intuition came a sense 
of the subserviency which had hitherto 
made her counsels but the anticipation 
of his wish. Her despair escaped in the 
moan, “ What is it you ask me?” 

“To talk to her.” 

“Talk to her?” 

“Show her—tell her—make her un- 
derstand that the paper has always been 
a thing outside your life—that hasn’t 
touched you—that needn’t touch her. 
Only, let her hear you—watch you—be 
with you—she’ll see ... she can’t help 
seeing. . .” 

His mother faltered. “But if she’s 
given you her reasons—?” 

“Let her give them to you! If she 
can—when she sees you....” His im- 
patient hand again displaced the wres- 
tler. “I care abominably,” he con- 
fessed. 

II 

On the Fenno threshold a sudden sense 
of the futility of the attempt had al- 
most driven Mrs. Quentin back to her 
carriage; but the door was already open- 
ing, and a parlor-maid who believed that 
Miss Fenno was in led the way to the 
depressing drawing-room. It was the 
kind of room in which no member of the 
family is likely to be found except after 
dinner or after death. The chairs and 
tables looked like poor relations who had 
repaid their keep by a long career of 
grudging usefulness: they seemed banded 
together against intruders in a sullen 
conspiracy of discomfort. Mrs. Quentin, 
keenly susceptible to such influences, read 
failure in every angle of the upholstery. 
She was incapable of the vuigar error 
of thinking that Hope Fenno might be 
induced to marry Alan for his money; 
but between this assumption and the in- 
ference that the girl’s imagination might 
be touched by the finer possibilities of 
wealth, good taste admitted a distinc- 
tion. The Fenno furniture, however, 
presented to such reasoning the obtuse- 
ness of its black-walnut chamferings; 
and something in its attitude suggested 
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that its owners would be as uncompro- 
mising. The room showed none of the 
modern attempts at palliation, no apolo- 
getic draping of facts; and Mrs. Quen- 
tin, provisionally perched on a green- 
reps Gothie sofa with which it was clear- 
ly impossible to establish any closer re- 
lations, concluded that, had Mrs. Fenno 
needed another seat of the same size, 
she would have set out placidly to match 
the one on which her visitor now lan- 
guished. 

To Mrs. Quentin’s fancy, Hope Fen- 
no’s opinions, presently imparted in a 
clear young voice from the opposite angle 
of the Gothic sofa, partook of the char- 
acter of their surroundings. The girl’s 
mind was like a large light empty place, 
scantily furnished with a few massive 
prejudices, not designed to add to any 
one’s comfort but too ponderous to be 
easily moved. Mrs. Quentin’s own intel- 
ligence, in which its owner, in an ar- 
tistically shaded half-light, had so long 
moved amid a delicate complexity of 
sensations, seemed in comparison sud- 
denly close and crowded; and in taking 
refuge there from the glare of the 
young girl’s candor, the older woman 
found herself stumbling in an unwonted 
obscurity. Her uneasiness resolved itself 
into a sense of irritation against her 
listener. Mrs. Quentin knew that the 
momentary value of any argument lies 
in the eapacity of the mind to which 
it is addressed; and as her shafts of per- 
suasion spent themselves against Miss 
Fenno’s obduracy, she said to herself 
that, since conduct is governed by emo- 
tions rather than ideas, the really strong 
people are those who mistake their sen- 
sations for opinions. Viewed in this 
light, Miss Fenno was certainly very 
strong: there was an unmistakable ring 
of finality in the tone with which she 
declared, 

“Tt’s impossible.” 

Mrs. Quentin’s answer veiled the least 
shade of feminine resentment. “TI told 
Alan that, where he had failed, there was 
no chance of my making an impression.” 

Hope Fenno laid on her visitor’s an 
almost reverential hand. “Dear Mrs. 


Quentin, it’s the impression you make 
that confirms the impossibility.” 

Mrs. Quentin waited a moment: she 
was perfectly aware that, where her feel- 


ings were concerned, her sense of humor 
was not to be relied on. “Do I make 
such an odious impression?” she asked 
at length, with a smile that seemed to 
give the girl her choice of two meanings. 

“You make such a beautiful one! 
It’s too beautiful—it obscures my judg- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Quentin looked at her thought- 
fully. “ Would it be permissible, I won- 
der, for an older woman to suggest that, 
at your age, it isn’t always a misfortune 
to have what one calls one’s judgment 
temporarily obscured ?” 

Miss Fenno flushed. 
judge others—” 

“You judge Alan. 

“ Ah, he is not others,” she murmured, 
with an accent that touched the older 
woman. 

“You judge his mother.” 

“T don’t; I don’t!” 

Mrs. Quentin pressed her point. “ You 
judge yourself, then, as you would be in 
my position—and your verdict condemns 
me.” 

“Tow can you think it? It’s because 
I appreciate the difference in our point 
of view that I find it so difficult to de- 
fend myself—” 

“ Against what ?” 

“The temptation to imagine that I 
might be as you are—feeling as I do.” 

Mrs. Quentin rose with a sigh. “ My 
child, in my day love was less subtle.” 
She added, after a moment, “ Alan is a 
perfect son.” 

“Ah, that again — that 
worse !” 

“ Worse ?” 

“Just as your goodness does, your 
sweetness, your immense indulgence in 
letting me discuss things with you in a 
way that must seem almost an imperti- 
nence.” 

Mrs. Quentin’s smile was not without 
irony. “ You must remember that I do 
it for Alan.” 

“ That’s what I love you for!” the girl 
instantly returned; and again her tone 
touched her listener. 

“ And yet you’re sacrificing him—and 
to an idea!” 

“Tsn’t it to ideas that all the sacri- 
fices that were worth while have been 
made?” 

“One may sacrifice one’s self.” 
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Miss Fenno’s color rose. “ That’s what 
I’m doing,” she said gently. 

Mrs. Quentin took ker hand. “I be- 
lieve you are,” she answered. “ And it 
isn’t true that I speak only for Alan. 
Perhaps I did when I began; but now I 
want to plead for you too—against your- 
self.” She paused, and then went on 
with a deeper note: “I have let you, as 
you say, speak your mind to me in terms 
that some women might have resented, 
because I wanted to show you how little, 
as the years go on, theories, ideas, ab- 
stract conceptions of life, weigh against 
the actual, against the particular way 
in which life presents itself to us—to 
women especially. To decide beforehand 
exactly how one ought to behave in 
given circumstances is like deciding that 
one will follow a certain direction in 
crossing an unexplored country. After- 
ward we find that we must turn out for 
the obstacles—ceross the rivers where 
they’re shallowest—take the tracks that 
others have beaten—make all sorts of un- 
expected concessions. Life is made up 
of compromises: that is what youth re- 
fuses to understand. I’ve lived long 
enough to doubt whether any real good 
ever came of sacrificing beautiful facts 
to even more beautiful theories. Do I 
seem casuistical? I don’t know—there 
may be losses either way ... but the 
love of the man one loves... of the 
child one loves ... that makes up for 
everything. . . .” 

She had spoken with a thrill which 
seemed to communicate itself to the hand 
her listener had left in hers. Her eyes 
filled suddenly, but through their dim- 
ness she saw the girl’s lips shape a last 
desperate denial: 

“Don’t you see it’s because I feel all 
this that I raustn’t—that I can’t?” 


Ill 


Mrs. Quentin, in the late spring after- 
noon, had turned in at the doors of the 
Metropolitan Museum. She had been 
walking in the Park, in a solitude ep- 
pressed by the ever-present sense of her 
son’s trouble, and had suddenly remem- 
bered that some one had added a Bel- 
traffio to the collection. It was an old 
habit of Mrs. Quentin’s to seék in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful the distrac- 
tion that most of her acquaintances ap- 


peared to find in each other’s company. 
She had few friends, and their society 
was welcome to her only in her more 
superficial moods; but she could drug 
anxiety with a picture as some women 
can soothe it with a bonnet. 

During the six months that had 
elapsed since her visit to Miss Fenno she 
had been conscious of a pain of which 
she had supposed herself no longer ¢ca- 
pable: as a man will continue to feel the 
ache of an amputated arm. She had 
fancied that all her centres of feeling 
had been transferred to Alan; but she 
now found herself subject to a kind of 
dual suffering, in which her individual 
pang was the keener in that it divided her 
from her son’s. Alan had surprised her: 
she had not foreseen that he would take 
a sentimental rebuff so hard. His dis- 
appointment took the uncommunicative 
form of a sterner application to work. 
He threw himself into the concerns of 
the Radiator with an aggressiveness that 
almost betrayed itself in the paper. Mrs. 
Quentin never read the Radiator, but 
from the glimpses of it reflected in the 
other journals she gathered that it was 
at least not being subjected to the moral 
reconstruction which had been one of 
Miss Fenno’s alternatives. 

Mrs. Quentin never spoke to her son 
of what had happened. She was superior 
to the cheap satisfaction of avenging his 
injury by depreciating its cause. She 
knew that in sentimental sorrows such 
consolations are as salt in the wound. 
The avoidance of a subject so vividly 
present to both could not but affect the 
closeness ¢* their relation. An invisible 
presence hampered their liberty of speech 
and thought. The girl was always be- 
tween them; and to hide the sense of her 
intrusion they began to be less frequent- 
ly together. It was then that Mrs. Quen- 
tin measured the extent of her isolation. 
Had she ever dared to forecast such a 
situation, she would have proceeded on 
the conventional theory that her son’s 
suffering must draw her nearer to him; 
and this was precisely the relief that was 
denied her. Alan’s uncommunicativeness 
extended below the level of speech, and 
his mother, reduced to the helplessness of 
dead-reckoning, had not even the solace 
of adapting her sympathy to his needs. 
She did not know what he felt: his course 
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was incalculable to her. She sometimes 
wondered if she had become as incompre- 
hensible to him; and it was to find a mo- 
ment’s refuge from the dogging misery 
of such conjectures that she had now 
turned in at the Museum. 

The long line of mellow canvases 
seemed to receive her into the rich calm 
of an autumn twilight. She might have 
been walking in an enchanted wood where 
the footfall of care never sounded. So 
deep was the sense of seclusion that, as 
she turned from her prolonged commun- 
ion with the new Beltraffio, it was a 
surprise to find she was not alone. 

A young lady who had risen from the 
certral ottoman stood in suspended flight 
as Mrs. Quentin faced her. The older 
woman was the first to regain her self- 
possession. 

“ Miss Fenno!” she said. 

The girl advanced with a blush. As 
it faded, Mrs. Quentin noticed a change 
in her. There had always been some- 
thing bright and bannerlike in her aspect, 
but now her look drooped, and she hung 
at half-mast, as it were. Mrs. Quentin, 
in the embarrassment of surprising a 
secret that its possessor was doubtless un- 


conscious of betraying, reverted hurriedly 
to the Beltraffio. 

“T came to see this,” she said. 
very beautiful.” 

Miss Fenno’s eye travelled incuriously 
over the mystic blue reaches of the land- 
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seape. “I suppose so,” she assented; 
adding, after another tentative pause, 
“ You come here often, don’t you?” 

“Very often,” Mrs. Quentin answered. 
“T find pictures a great help.” 

“ A help?” 

“ A rest, I mean . 
out of sorts.” 

“ Ah,” Miss Fenno murmured, looking 
down. 

“This Beltraffio is new, you know,” 
Mrs. Quentin continued. “ What a won- 
derful background, isn’t it? Is he a 
painter who interests you?” 

The girl glanced again at the dusky 
eanvas, as though in a final endeavor to 
extract from it a clue to the consolations 
of art. “I don’t know,” she said at 
length; “I’m afraid I don’t understand 
pictures.” She moved nearer to Mrs. 
Quentin and held out her hand. 

“You're going?” 


. if one is tired or 
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“Te.” 

Mrs. Quentin looked at her. “ Let me 
drive you home,” she said, impulsively. 
She was feeling, with a shock of surprise, 
that it gave her, after ali, no pleasure to 
see how much the girl had suffered. 

Miss Fenno stiffened perceptibly 
“Thank you; I shall like the walk.” 

Mrs. Quentin dropped her hand with 
a corresponding movement of withdrawal, 
and a momentary wave of antagonism 
seemed to sweep the two women apart. 
Then, as Mrs. Quentin, bowing slightly, 
again addressed herself to the picture, 
she felt a sudden touch on her arm. 

“Mrs. Quentin,” the girl faltered, “I 
really came here because I saw your car- 
riage.” Her eyes sank, and then fluttered 
back to her hearer’s face. “I’ve been 
horribly unhappy!” she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Quentin was silent. If Hope 
Fenno had expected an immediate re- 
sponse to her appeal, she was disappoint- 
ed. The older woman’s face was like a 
veil dropped before her thoughts. 

“T’ve thought so often,” the girl went 
on precipitately, “of what you said that 
day you came to see me last autumn. |! 
think I understand now what you meant 
—what you tried to make me see... 
Oh, Mrs. Quentin,” she broke out, “I 
didn’t mean to tell you this—I never 
dreamed of it till this moment—but you 
do remember what you said, don’t you? 
You must remember it! And now that 
I’ve met you in this way, I can’t help 
telling you that I believe—I begin to be- 
lieve—that you were right, after all.” 

Mrs. Quentin had listened without mov- 
ing; but now she raised her eyes with a 
slight smile. “Do you wish me to say 
this to Alan?” she asked. 

The girl flushed, but her glance braved 
the smile. “ Would he still care to hear 
it?” she said fearlessly. 

Mrs. Quentin took momentary refuge 
in a renewed inspection of the Beltraffio; 
then, turning, she said, with a kind of 
reluctance: “He would still care.” 

“ Ah!” broke from the girl. 

During this exchange of words the two 
speakers had drifted unconsciously tow- 
ard one of the benches. Mrs. Quentin 
glanced about her: a custodian who had 
béen hovering in the doorway sauntered 
into the adjoining gallery, and they re- 
mained alone among the silvery Van- 
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dykes and flushed bituminous Halses. 
Mrs. Quentin sank down on the bench 
and reached a hand to the girl. 

“Sit by me,” she said. 

Miss Fenno dropped beside her. In 
both women the stress of emotion was too 
strong for speech. The girl was still 
trembling, and Mrs. Quentin was the first 
to regain her composure. 

“You say you’ve suffered,” she began 
at last. “ Do you suppose I haven't ?” 

“JT knew you had. That made it so 
much worse for me—that I should have 
been the cause of your suffering for 
Alan!” 

Mrs. Quentin drew a deep breath. 
“Not for Alan only,” she said. Miss 
Fenno turned on her a wondering glance. 
“Not for Alan only. That pain every 
woman expects—and knows how to bear. 
We all know our children must have such 
disappointments, and to suffer with them 
is not the deepest pain. It’s the suffer- 
ing apart—in ways they don’t under- 
stand.” She breathed deeply. “I want 
you to know what I mean. You were 
right—that day—and I was wrong.” 

“Oh,” the girl faltered. 

Mrs. Quentin went on in a voice of 
passionate lucidity. “I knew it then— 
I knew it even while I was trying 
to argue with you—lI’ve always known 
it! I didn’t want my son to marry you 
till I heard your reasons for refusing 
him; and then—then I longed to see you 
his wife!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Quentin!” 

“T longed for it; kut I knew it mustn’t 
be.” 

“ Mustn’t be?” 

Mrs. Quentin shook her head sadly, and 
the girl, gaining courage from this mute 
negation, cried with an uncontrollable es- 
cape of feeling: 

“Tt’s because you thought me hard, 
obstinate, narrow-minded? Oh, I under- 
stand that so well! My self-righteousness 
must have seemed so petty! A girl who 
could sacrifice a man’s future to her own 
moral vanity—for it was a form of van- 
ity; you showed me that plainly enough 
—how you must have despised me! But 
T am not that girl now—indeed I’m not. 
I’m not impulsive—I think things out. 
I’ve thought this out. I know Alan loves 
me—I know how he loves me—and I be- 
lieve I can help him—oh, not in the ways 
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I had fancied before—but just merely by 
loving him.” She paused, but Mrs. Quen- 
tin made no sign. “I see it all so differ- 
ently now. I see what an influence love 
itself may be—how my believing in him, 
loving him, accepting him just as he is, 
might help him more than any theories, 
any arguments. I might have seen this 
long ago in looking at you—as he often 
told me—in seeing how you’d kept your- 
self apart from—from—Mr. Quentin’s 
work and his—been always the beautiful 
side of life to them—kept their faith 
alive in spite of themselves—not by 
interfering, preaching, reforming, but by 
—just loving them and being there—” 
She looked at Mrs. Quentin with a simple 
nobleness. “ It isn’t as if I cared for the 
money, you know; if I cared for that, I 
should be afraid—” 

“You will care for it in time,” Mrs. 
Quentin said suddenly. 

Miss Fenno drew back, releasing her 
hand. “In time?” 

“Yes; when there’s nothing else left.” 
She stared a moment at the pictures. 
“My poor child,” she broke out, “ I’ve 
heard all you say so often before!” 

“ You’ve heard it?” 

“Yes—from myself. I felt as you do, 
I argued as you do, I acted as I mean to 
prevent your doing, when I married 
Alan’s father.” 

The long empty gallery seemed to re- 
verberate with the girl’s startled exclama- 
tion—“ Oh, Mrs. Quentin—” 

“Tush; let me speak. Do you suppose 
I’d do this if you were the kind of pink- 
and-white idiot he ought to have mar- 
ried? It’s because I see you’re alive, as 
I was, tingling with beliefs, ambitions, 
energies, as I was—that I can’t see you 
walled up alive, as I was, without stretch- 
ing out a hand to save you!” She sat gaz- 
ing rigidly forward, her eyes on the pic- 
tures, speaking in the low precipitate 
tone of one who tries to press the mean- 
ing of a lifetime into a few breathless 
sentences. 

“When I met Alan’s father,” she went 
on, “I knew nothing of his—his work. 
We met abroad, where I had been liv- 
ing with my mother. That was twenty- 
six years ago, when the Radiator was 
less—less notorious than it is now. I 
knew my husband owned a newspaper—a 
great newspaper—and nothing more. I 
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had never seen a copy of the Radiator; I 
had no notion what it stood for, in poli- 
tics—or in other ways. We were married 
in Europe, and a few months afterward 
we came to live here. People were al- 
ready beginning to talk about the Radi- 
ator. My husband, on leaving college, had 
bought it with some money an old uncle 
had left him, and the public at first was 
merely curious to see what an ambitious, 
stirring young man without any experi- 
ence of journalism was going to make out 
of his experiment. They found first of all 
that he was going to make a great deal 
of money out of it. I found that out too. 
I was so happy in other ways that it 
didn’t make much difference at first; 
though it was pleasant to be able to help 
my mother, to be generous and charitable, 
to live in a nice house, and wear the hand- 
some gowns he liked to see me in. But 
still it didn’t really count—it counted so 
little that when, one day, I learned what 
the Radiator was, I would have gone out 
into the streets barefooted rather than live 
another hour on the money it brought 
in. ... .” Her voice sank, and she paused 
to steady it. The girl at her side did not 
speak or move. “I shall never forget 
that day,” she began again. “ The paper 
had stripped bare some family scandal— 
some miserable bleeding secret that a 
dozen unhappy people had been struggling 
to keep out of print—that would have 
been kept out if my husband had not— 
Oh, you must guess the rest! I can’t go 
on!” 

She felt a hand on hers. “ You mustn’t 
go on, Mrs. Quentin,” the girl whis- 
pered. 

“Yes, I must—I must! You must be 
made to understand.” She drew a deep 
breath. “ My husband was not like Alan. 
When he found out how I felt about it 
he was surprised at first—but gradually 
he began to see—or at least I fancied he 
saw—the hatefulness of it. At any rate 
he saw how I suffered, and he offered to 
give up the whole thing—to sell the pa- 
per. It couldn’t be done all of a sudden, 
of course—he made me see that—for he 
had put all his money in it, and he had 
no special aptitude for any other kind of 
work. He was a born jouriialist—like 
Alan. It was a great sacrifice for him to 
give up the paper, but he promised to do 
it—in time—when a good opportunity 





offered. Meanwhile, of course, he wanted 
to build it up, to increase the circulation 
—and to do that he had to keep on in the 
same way—he made that clear to me. I 
saw that we were in a vicious circle. The 
paper, to sell well, had to be made more 
and more detestable and disgraceful. At 
first I rebelled—but somehow—I can’t 
tell you how it was—after that first con- 
cession the ground seemed to give under 
me: with every struggle I sank deeper. 
And then—then Alan was born. He was 
such a delicate baby that there was very 
little hope of saving him. But money 
did it—the money from the paper. | 
took him abroad to see the best physicians 
—I took him to a warm climate every 
winter. In hot weather the doctors 
recommended sea air, and we had a yacht 
and cruised every summer. I owed his 
life to the Radiator. And when he began 
to grow stronger the habit was formed— 
the habit of luxury. He could not get on 
without the things he had always been 
used to. He pined in bad air; he droop- 
ed under monotony and discomfort; he 
throve on variety, amusement, travel, 
every kind of novelty and excitement. 
And all I wanted for him his inexhaust- 
ible foster-mother was there to give! 

“ My husband said nothing, but he must 
have seen how things were going. There 
was no more talk of giving up the Radi- 
ator. He never reproached me with my 
ineconsisteney, but I thought he must 
despise me, and the thought made me 
reckless. I determined to ignore the pa- 
per altogether—to take what it gave as 
though I didn’t know where it came from. 
And to excuse this I invented the theory 
that one may, so to speak, purify money 
by putting it to good uses. I gave away 
a great deal in charity—I indulged my- 
self very little at first. All the money 
that was not spent on Alan I tried to do 
good with. But gradually, as my boy 
grew up, the problem became more com- 
plicated. How was I to protect Alan 
from the contamination I had let him 
live in? I eouldn’t preach by example— 
couldn’t hold up his father as a warning, 
or denounce the money we were living 
on. All I could do was to disguise the 
inner ugliness of life by making it beau- 
tiful outside—to build a wall of beauty 
between him and the facts of life, turn 
his tastes and interests another way, 
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hide the Radiator from him as a smiling 
woman at a ball may hide a cancer in her 
breast! Just as Alan was entering col- 
lece his father died. Then I saw my way 
clear. I had loved my husband—and yet 
I drew my first free breath in years. For 
the Radiator had been left to Alan out- 
right—there was nothing on earth to 
prevent his selling it when he came of 
we. And there was no excuse for his 
not selling it. I had brought him up to 
depend on money, but the paper had 
given us enough money to gratify all his 
tastes. At last we could turn on the 
monster that had nourished us. I felt 
a savage joy in the thought—I could 
hardly bear to wait till Alan came of age. 
But I had never spoken to him of the pa- 
per, and I didn’t dare speak of it now. 
Some false shame kept me back, some 
vague belief in his ignorance. I would 
wait till he was twenty-one, and then we 
should be free. 

“T waited—the day came, and I spoke. 
You can guess his answer, I suppose. He 
had no idea of selling the Radiator. It 
wasn’t the money he cared for—it was 
the career that tempted him. He was a 
born journalist, and his ambition, ever 
since he could remember, had been to 
earry on his father’s work, to develop, to 
surpass it. There was nothing in the 
world as interesting as modern journal- 
ism. He couldn’t imagine any other kind 
of life that wouldn’t bore him to death. 
A newspaper like the Radiator might be 
made one of the biggest powers on earth, 
and he loved power, and meant to have 
all he could get. I listened to him in a 
kind of trance. T couldn’t tind a werd 
to say. His father had had scruples—he 
had none. I seemed to realize at once 
that argument would be useless. I don’t 
know that I even tried to plead with him 
—he was so bright and hard and inac- 
cessible! Then I saw that he was, after 
all, what I had made him—the creature 
of my concessions, my connivances, my 
evasions. That was the price I had paid 
for him—TI had kept him at that cost! 

“Well—I had kept him, at any rate. 
That was the feeling that survived. He 
was my boy, my son, my very own—till 
some otL2r woman took him. Meanwhile 


the old life must go on as it could. I 
gave up the struggle. If at that point 
he was inaccessible, at others he was close 
tome. He has always been a perfect son. 
Our tastes grew together—we enjoyed the 
same books, the same pictures, the same 
people. All I had to do was to look at 
him in profile to see the side of him 
that was really mine. At first I kept 
thinking of the dreadful other side—but 
gradually the impression faded, and I 
kept my mind turned from it, as one does 
from a deformity in a face one loves. I 
thought I had made my last compromise 
with life—had hit on a modus vivendi 
that would last my time. 

“ And then he met you. I had always 
been prepared for his marrying, but not 
a girl like you. I thought he would 
choose a sweet thing who would never pry 
into his closets—he hated women with 
ideas! But as soon as I saw you I knew 
the struggle would have to begin again. 
He is so much stronger than his father— 
he is full of the most monstrous convic- 
tions. And he has the courage of them, 
too—you saw last year that his love for 
you never made him waver. He believes 
in his work; he adores it—it is a kind of 
hideous idol to which he would make hu- 
man sacrifices! He loves you still—I’ve 
been honest with you—but his love 
wouldn’t change him. It is you who 
would have to change—to die gradually, 
as I have died, till there is only one live 
point left in me. Ah, if one died com- 
pletely—that’s simple enough! But some- 
thing persists—remember that—a single 
point, an aching nerve of truth. Now 
and then you may drug it—but a touch 
wakes it again, as your face has waked it 
in me. There’s always enough of one’s 
old self Jeft to suffer with... .” 

She stood up and faced the girl abrupt- 
ly. “ What shall I tell Alan?” she said. 

Miss Fenno sat motionless, her eyes on 
the ground. Twilight was falling on 
the gallery—a twilight which seemed to 
emanate not so much from the glass dome 
overhead as from the crepuscular depths 
into which the faces of the pictures were 
receding. The custodian’s step sounded 
warningly down the corridor. When the 
girl looked up she was alone. 
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Vacation Schools 
BY HENRY 


HE most noticeable movement in 

educational lines of recent years 

has been the rapid development of 
vacation schools and playgrounds in all 
the great cities of America. Not less 
noteworthy than the rapid growth of 
this system has been the process by which 
it has been taken over by the boards of 
education and become a part of the regu- 
lar school system, until now the vacation 
work is a recognized part of the school 
activities of nearly every city. The 
vacation school and educational play- 
ground have come to stay. But in what 
form they will finally become a part of 
our school systems the future alone can 
decide. The work is still so new, its 
ideals are still so plastic in the minds of 
its organizers, that in each city it is tak- 
ing on a specific form and assuming in- 
dividual features. It is the great ex- 
periment station of the pedagogic world. 
Out of these various efforts of the dif- 
ferent cities the system as a whole re- 
ceives each year some new yet tried 
feature which can be safely added to the 
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scheme of required work. The vacation 
work is the growing point of our educa- 
tional system to-day, and I do not hesi- 
tate to say the time may soon come when 
we shall regard it as quite as important 
as the work of the rest of the year. 

If we look at the biology of play, it 
seems that most plays are the modifica- 
tion of the pursuits of our ancestors. 
Just as the father in’ the humble family 
leaves his cast-off clothes to be cut over 
for his son, so the race has left all of 
its worn-out institutions to the children, 
who still accept them with pristine faith. 
It has left its folk-stories, which as fairy- 
tales are the chief treasure of the child’s 
library; it has left its animism and an- 
thropomorphic gods, and the child ac- 
cepts them without question; it has left 
its astrology and sorcery, so that the 
child still cures warts by burying a 
piece of salt meat; finally, it has left its 
occupations, which survive for the child 
in the form of play. Play means to the 
child the rapid acquirement of physical 
adjustments and correlations through 
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movements made 

easy by the long [ 
history of the race; 
it means the awak- 
ening of the intel- 
lect through agents 
which are by he- 
redity most stim- 
ulating; it means 
the merging of 
consciousness of 
self into interest 
in activity; it 
means action which 
is permeated by in- 
tense thought; 
hence it means the 
addition of grace 
to all action, for 
grace is the out- 
come of play, and 
no activity is ever 
graceful until it be- 
comes play, or, in 
other words, is done 
for the pleasure of 














doing it, rather 
than for results. 

How blessed is 
the heritage of the 
country child! Out in the sunshine, un- 
der the heavens, to roam the fields at 
will, to pluck the flowers, to search with 
curious eyes into the mysteries of na- 
ture, with his portion of work to give 
zest to his play, with his fields for base- 
ball and other games! 

With the city boy all is different. 
Houses take possession of vacant lot af- 
ter vacant lot until none remains. The 
school playground is squeezed out by the 
value of the land. There is no play- 
ground left but the streets, and these, 
too, have undergone transformation, 
which has kept pace with the other 
changes of the city. Narrow, full of 
carts, drays, horse-cars, and electric cars, 
how can a child play in these? The 
houses, too, have been subjected to the 
same contracting influence of land 
values, and the rooms have been reduced 
to cells eight or ten feet square. With 
two or three such rooms to a family of 
six or seven, what can the children do? 
Then, amidst these conditions, comes the 
summer; the burning rays of the sun 
strike down into these narrow tene- 
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ments; they soak into the carpet and 
bedelothes so that these radiate heat until 
twelve o’clock at night; they reflect back 
from the high brick buildings across the 
way,and raise steam from the filthy streets 
below; the narrow tenement gives no op- 
portunity for ventilation; the death-rate 
rises to a hundred a day. Where shall 
the children go through these burning 
summer days? There are vo cool trees 
or broad fields for them. Go through 
our streets and see the children sitting 
in the doorways, serious, dejected, and 
uncomfortable. What a bitter parody on 
childhood is such a life! See them play 
half-hearted games in the filthy streets, 
constantly interrupted by teams and cars, 
always in danger of doing damage, al- 
ways in danger of being run over. How 
can one look upon such a game without 
his heart rising up with sorrow and 
indignation! It was out of the realiza- 
tion of such conditions as these that 
the vacation sthools and playgrounds 
sprung. 

The first vacation school was founded 
in Boston by Miss Very in 1878. The 
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first vacation schools to become a part 
of a regular school system were founded 
in 1886 by Dr. William Barringer, then 
superintendent of the schools of New- 
ark. 

The playground movement, like most 
educational movements of the past cen- 
tury, started in Germany. \The first 
directed playground in this country 
seems to have been started in Boston in 
1886. This was merely a play-place for 
small children, and was started in the 
yard of the Children’s Par- 
meter Street. During these first years 
of the work a_ kindergartner usually 
gave her services, or was hired for a very 
small fee, to care for the children. The 
entire equipment generally consisted of 
a load of sand. The courts of the pub- 
lic schools were sometimes used, but it 
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was more often a vacant lot. Since these 
primitive there has 
great progress in every direction. 

For several the work in New 
York was carried on by the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
During 1897 this operated ten 
vacation schools. In 1898 the work was 
taken up by the Board of Education. 


beginnings been 


years 


society 
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Superintendent 
charge. 


Stewart was placed in 
This was a very happy selection. 
Superintendent Stewart is a man of pro- 
gressive and great. originality. 
The system sprung forth and flourished 
like Jonah’s gourd. 


ideas 


Twenty-four play- 
grounds, three recreation - piers, twelve 
public baths, ten vacation schools, and 
an out-door gymnasium were opened in 
the first year. This started the move- 
ment on the highway to success, so that 
appropriations 
year. 


have increased year by 
All subsequent extension of the 
system has been the legitimate develop- 
ment along the lines so ably laid out. 

Since then the work settled 


has to- 


gether and become more of a system. It 


had more definite aims, and carried them 
out with more precision. Forty-six pub- 
lic-school playgrounds, sixteen vacation 
schools, fifteen swimming-baths, six recre- 
ation-piers, five out-door gymnasiums, ten 
evening play-centres, besides several out- 
door playgrounds and tent kindergartens, 
were opened. 
were 


Nearly a thousand teachers 
employed, and $100,000 ex- 
pended on the work in Manhattan and 
Bronx aione. 
Vacation 


was 


work as a whole naturally 
divides itself into 


two parts, the va- 





eation school and 
the playground. 
The vacation 
school resembles 
the regular school 
in many partic- 
ulars. It is held 
in the regular 
rooms in the reg- 
ular school-build- 
ings, and, so far 
as possible, is 
taught by regular 
teachers. In 
Greater New 
York during the 
past year there 
were twenty-eight 
vacation 
These’ schools 
were located in 
the parts of the 
city where the 
population was 


schools. 
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densest. The ses- 
sions began at 
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nine o’clock for five days a week, and 
closed at twelve. The curriculum varied 
in different schools, but in each there was 
a kindergarten for the smaller children. 

We always associate with the idea of 
school the ideas of books and recitations, 
yet if you had visited the vacation schools 
of New York last summer, with the ex- 
ception of the Bible on the desk, very 
likely you would not have seen a single 
book; if you had visited the class-rooms, 
you would have heard no recitations. 
The traditional idea of a school is that 
it is a sort of prison where the children 
are sent by their parents, a place to which 
they go with sorrow and from which they 
escape with joy; yet these children came 
to school during their vacation - time, 
when all sorts of diversion was going on 
around them. If you had looked closely, 
you would have seen that nearly every 
child looked happy and completely ab- 
sorbed in his work. If you had ques- 
tioned the teachers, you would have 
found that there are constant requests 
to be allowed to come back and work in 
the afternoon. 

If you should start in with the kinder- 
garten in one of the big public schools, 
you would find the children there play- 
ing kindergarten games much the same 
as in other kindergartens. You pass 
from there to a class in designing, and 
you find the pupils are making patterns, 
during the first period, of things which 
they expect to make in the remaining 
period. You pass into a third room, 
nd there the girls are crocheting and 
embroidering. They scarcely notice you; 
they are too much absorbed in their 
work. You pass to another room; the 
girls are sewing, making dolls’ dresses 
and other things. You are told that the 
dolls are furnished by the schools, and 
that the girls make six sorts of dresses 
for each one. You would not want to 
see a better dressed doll in the hands of 
your own little girl. In another room 
you find the girls busy with millinery. 
Their art is more extensive than that of 
the ordinary milliner, in that they first 
make the hat from raffia, or straw, or 
felt, and then trim it. In another room 
you find you have come upon a company 
of practical dressmakers, and the chil- 
dren are making dresses for themselves. 
The teacher calls up a little girl of 
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twelve, turns her around, and informs 
you that this little girl made this dress 
all herself. Then there are aprons and 
caps and other things in abundance, and 
you feel sure that these little girls will 
be better housekeepers and mothers some 
day for having learned these lessons as 
children. You pass on to another room, 
and here you find a trained nurse with 
a white cap and a long bandage in her 
hand; this seems a strange sight for a 
school-room, but, as you look more close- 
ly, you see all the girls are dressed in 
the same way. If you stay to watch the 
proceedings, you will find that half the 
class are patients to be cared for, and the 
other half are nurses. You will see feet 
bandaged and arms bandaged and fin- 
gers bandaged and heads bandaged, till 
the class-room looks like the accident 
ward in a large hospital. A little later 
one of the girls becomes a patient for 
the class, and is put to bed and nursed. 
If you should come into this class-room 
early some morning, you would find many 
of the girls bringing babies with them, 
who are to be washed and dressed by the 
class. 

But the thing which delights you most 
of all is the cooking ciass. You have 
now made your way to the top floor, and 
feel tired. You are shown to a chair in 
a neatly draped little parlor. Presently 
a little girl in white cap appears, bearing 
a tray; she serves the guest of the hour 
with a cup of coffee or cocoa and a sand- 
wich, both of which children have pre- 
pared especially for you. You pronounce 
the coffee excellent, and are quite delight- 
ed with your little hostess who has an- 
ticipated your wants so admirably. You 
go into the class-room and watch the 
preparation of the dishes. You find that 
this time it consists of making a very 
presentable pudding out of pieces of stale 
bread. You then begin to realize what 
such a course must mean for these 
crowded sections, for any one who knows 
the East Side knows that at present the 
people do not know how to utilize the 
odds and ends of the meal, so that large 
quantities of valuable food are daily 
thrown into the garbage-can; that the 
children are often left to themselves all 
day while the mother goes out to work, 
and have no warm meal until night un- 
less they get it themselves. 
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Here you see the children are being 
taught those things especially which will 
enable the home to compete with the 
saloon; to make coffee, to set an at- 
tractive table, and to make a room 
look tidy. The influence of such a 
course on the homes will surely be very 
great, for no one can enter the tene- 
ments of the unnumbered poor without 
feeling how unattractive and barren of 
all that can make a home pleasant are 
these rooms. You feel that this course 
should be given in every vacation school, 
and that the children should sit down to 
a regular table afterwards, so that they 
might practise table etiquette as well. 

You pass now to the room where the 
boys are at work. In the first room you 
find the lads busy caning chairs. In a 
second room the boys are making baskets 
out of rattan. In other rooms you find 
them engaged in toy-making, in Vene- 
tian iron-work, in fret-sawing, ete. 

Forty-six of the public-school play- 
grounds were opened during the last 
summer. ..These playgrounds would not 
appeal to any country boy as a play- 
ground at all. In not one of them was 
there a square yard of grass; in not one 
of them was there a handful of earth; 
in most of them not even the sky was 
visible. The noise is such in New York 
that the first floor of the school-build- 
ings cannot be used for school purposes; 
this is consequently covered with as- 
phalt and used as a playground. Be- 
sides this there are usually two or three 
exterior courts, varying in size from 
twenty-five feet square to fifty or eighty 
feet square in one or two cases. And 
these, like the interior ones, are 
covered with asphalt or cement. Not 
a very attractive place to play, of 
course, but they are much cleaner and 
cooler than the streets, and there is no 
danger from cars or teams. In such 
limited areas the attendance varied from 
three hundred to forty-five hundred chil- 
dren per day. 

In New York all varieties of play- 
ground work are specialized. There are 
four departments—gymnasties, athletics, 
kindergarten, and library. In no other 
city has the work been specialized in this 
way. Nearly every playground has four 
instructors in gymnastics, two for girls 
and two for boys. There were in each 
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playground one or two parallel bars, one 
or two bucks, one or two horizontal bars, 
a horizontal ladder, and from two to six 
mats. The workers were chosen by com- 
petitive examination, and afterwards 
trained by the general directors of gym- 
nastics up to the time when the work 
began. Throughout the summer the de- 
partment of gymnastics remained under 
the able supervision of these general di- 
rectors. The interest of the children 
seemed almost unwearied, and the result, 
considering the time, was certainly re- 
markable. 

If you had stepped into one of the 
playgrounds some day last summer, you 
would have very likely thought at first 
that all was chaos and noise. However, 
you soon began to see that there was a 
system running through it all. A teach- 
er brings a class of boys from .ten to 
twelve years of age up to the horizontal 
bars; you wonder what boys of that size 
can do on such a piece of apparatus. 
You are presently informed when you 
see a number of them do the full giant 
swing and snap off to turn summer- 
saults in the air. On the mats on the 
floor you see boys turning front summer- 
saults and bac!x summersaults and side 
summersaults in rapid suecession, and I 


, venture that you have never seen many 


feats performed on the horizontal or 
parallel bars or buck or mat, either at 
college or circus, that you could not see 
done here. In another part of the play- 
ground you see an instructor putting a 
elass through dumbbell or Indian-club 
drill, while in still another part they are 
having potato races, relay races, dashes, 
or general games. 

Basket-ball was by far the best game 
in the play-ground. It is a good. vigor- 
ous exercise, and interesting enough to 
get a boy to practise. It admits more 
than most in-door games of the develop- 
ment of skill; and, best of all, it is a 
team game, and gives large opportuni- 
ties for social and moral culture. If a 
boy can be taught to play the game so 
that the team may win, rather than to 
make star plays himself, he has laid a 
broad foundation for unselfishness in his 
other actions. -A state of mind which 
prompts a boy to play basket-ball for the 
success of his team is essentially the 
same as that which prompts him to 
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strive for the good of his city or country 
later. Besides athletes, we had in most 
playgrounds one or two teachers who 
were appointed merely in order to play 
the general games with the children. 

If you had gone over on the girls’ side 
of the playground, you might have seen 
dumbbell drills, wand drills, and Indian- 
club drills, together with fancy marching, 
the schottische, and in many cases the 
two-step and the waltz. Toward the last 
of the summer an exhibition drill was 
given by some four hundred girls at 
School No. 177. They had never drilled 
together being made up of 
eight representatives from each school, 
yet so uniform had been the training, 
they went through the drills together 
without a break. The time has come 
when the two-step and waltz should 
be definitely added to the things 
taught. The dance is social in nature, 
and tends to promote good-fellowship 
among the children. It is good exercise, 
and much pleasing than gym- 
nastics. It teaches grace, which is as 
important as strength to a girl, and, most 
important of all, it takes the piace of 
the danecing-school, where moral econdi- 
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more 


tions are not always good. 

The playground kindergarten was a 
constant delight. It was so well attend- 
ed, the children seemed so happy, and so 
fond of their teachers, that one could not 
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but feel that they were both having a 
good time, and were being influenced for 
good in many ways. In each kinder- 
garten there were from one to three kin- 
dergartners; but, instead of twenty chil- 
dren in the kindergarten ring, there were 
often three hundred in rings one inside 
the other. 

The playground libraries last summer 
were in the themselves. 
These consisted of a circulating library 
of about one hundred volumes, a read- 
ing-room department, consisting of the 
common children’s magazines and two 
newspapers, together with many books 
of short stories such as could be read in 
the room. In connection with the li- 
brary was the room for quiet games, 
such as dominoes, crockinole, authors, 
checkers, chess, ete. These rooms were 
in charge of teachers appointed especial- 
ly for this work. 

The magnificent new recreation-piers, 
which jut out from the torrid summer 
clime of Manhattan Island into the cool 
breezes of the surrounding river, have 
also been brought into the summer sys- 
tem of playgrounds. On a warm sum- 
mer afternoon these were literally crowd- 
ed with mothers and children who were 
driven out of the stifling tenements by 
the intolerable heat. On cach of these 
six great piers were from two to four 
kindergartners. The kindergarten rings 


class - rooms 
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were formed away out at the end of the 
piers, where the breezes from the ocean 
swept up the river. There, undisturbed 
by the commerce that went and came on 
the river below, this child idyl was acted 
out. while the parents looked on and 
learned that children could be more easily 
managed by kindness than by blows. 

Running around Manhattan Island is 
a great system of free swimming-baths. 
Fifteen of these were turned over to the 
Board of Education for certain days 
each week, and teachers were placed in 
charge. The boys had three forenoons 
and the girls three afternoons each week. 
These baths were furnished with belts, 
which could be put around a beginner. 
At the back of this belt was a ring, to 
which was attached a rope which trav- 
elled by a wheel on a guide-rope above, 
so that the boy could swim along, sup- 
ported by the rope above, and stop when 
tired. Before going into the water they 
were taught the movements by an in- 
structor. The water was simply alive 
with boys on warm days, and probably 
several thousand children were taught 
to swim. 

Perhaps the department of playground 
work with the greatest possibilities in it 
is the evening play-centre. All of the 
arguments which can be adduced for 
keeping the children off the streets dur- 
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ing the day may be reiterated with in- 
creased emphasis for the evening. 

Only a very small part of the possi- 
bilities of the evening play-centre are 
being realized; but yet, as it is, it is 
doing much good. These are open six 
days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 
There are now ten such places on Man- 
hattan Island, and six new ones are to 
be opened very soon. There are in each 
of them a gymnasium, a quiet-game 
room, a library, and certain class-rooms 
for clubs, which are partly social and 
partly literary, and are under the direc- 
tion of a teacher appointed for this work. 

Newark, for its size, has done far more 
in vacation schools than has New York, 
and the work is excellent in quality. 
Boston has done more than any other 
American city in the way of free open- 
air play-grounds. Providence has done 
more than New York in the way of na- 
ture study; but in no other city has the 
work blossomed out in so many different 
departments, been so frankly recognized 
as a part of the public-school system, or 
been so generously supported from the 
public treasury. I regard this as a great 
distinction for New York, for vacation 
schools and playgrounds are in many 
ways the highest point of the educational 
system to-day. They are striving for 
the highest ideals. 
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Eyes that Saw not 


BY ONOTO WATANNA 

RAYTOWN had put out its lights 

and retired for the night, with the 

well-bred decorum of small-town- 
ed respectability, when John Swinnerton 
came home smitten with blindness. Only 
the station porter saw the little party 
that met him almost at the door of the 
Pullman. John’s mother was the first to 
greet him. 

“ John,” she said, as he stepped off the 
train—* John, it will be all right. Mrs. 
Thomas knows a specialist in New York 
who—” The rest of the sentence was lost 
in the hubbub of arrival. 

His father standing by heard 
smiled in pity. “John, old man!’ 
all he said. 

There some little delay while 
Jerry clumsily drove his cab up to the 
board platform, and Elizabeth, who had 
also come down to the station, found her- 
self alone with John for a moment. 

“T’m so sorry, John,” she said. 

Her chagrin at the trite inadequacy of 
her words received instant compensation 
when John replied melodramatically, just 
as she feared he would: 

“Tt is nothing. Say no more. The 
light without has gone to feed the flame 
within.” 

Then she guided him into the cab, and 
the others silently clambered after and 
took their places. Jerry’s fumbling at 
the door-catch and the sharp bang of the 
door’s closing awoke in each the same 
memory. Certainly there had _ been 
happier home-comings than this of John 
Swinnerton to Graytown. 

There was no conversation during the 
long ride to the Swinnertons’ home, the 
residence of Graytown’s leading family. 
To Elizabeth’s relief, John’s mother had 
insisted upon sitting by him, and as John 
sat idly holding his mother’s hand, Eliz- 
abeth was shocked to surprise herself 
smiling at the idea of John’s fancying 
it to be her hand. 

Once home, the party broke up imme- 
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diately. The hour was late, and John, 
the bereft sense of his affliction fresh 
upon him, craved the solitude of his old 
room. He could feel the way even now. 
His mother attempted, in the overflowing 
tenderness of her heart, to follow him. 

“No, mother, not to-night,” he re- 
monstrated, kissing her, and gently push- 
ing her from the room. 

He heard her erying in his father’s 
room as he undressed. Then he lay down, 
and, utterly fatigued and worn out, fell 
asleep almost instantly. 

Graytown, after the manner of most 
inland towns, followed with close inter- 
est the careers of its young men, even 
after they had fled, as is their wont, to 
the great cities, which drew them forth 
into the vortex of human activity and 
strife. Nor was this interest less tena- 
cious for the fact that they left behind 
them scores of young unmarried women, 
who watched their struggles for riches 
and honor, and while waiting found en- 
couragement in sundry notes and epistles 
confided to envelopes bearing the post- 
mark of one or another far-away metrop- 
olis. 


So was John’s career the cynosure 
of Graytown in general and of Elizabeth 
in particular. 

Graytown’s solicitude for the welfare 
of the native was none the less genuine 
because an inquisitive sympathy was its 


accompaniment. Thus, on the morning 
following the sad reunion at the railroad 
station, John’s arrival and misfortune 
were known to the whole town. LEarly- 
morning neighbors on their way to office 
and shop stared cautiously at the red 
curtains that shut out the light from 
John’s room. The newsboy when he 
brought the morning paper asked the 
cook how John was. When John’s mother 
opened the library door on the veranda to 
receive from the postman the day’s mail, 
his inquiry brought tears to her eyes. 
Behind those red curtains, insensible 
to the thrill of curiosity he was causing 
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his neighbors, John himself lay wide- 
awake. He had been stirred to conscious- 
ness as the machinists, who lived on the 
street’s new extension, hurried past the 
house with rattling dinner - buckets to 
the shop before the five-minute whistle 
blew. He lay quite still for a long time, 
listening to their heavy, shuffling tread. 
Then a rooster crowed. John knew him 
well. He was a descendant of that old 
black Spaniard he had tried to kill with a 
Flobert rifle on one of his college vaca- 
From far below the bluff on which 
the house stood came the rattle of the 
morning train, loaded with fishermen 
going “up the river” for the day. It 
was all just as he had known it before 
he left home for the first time three 
years ago, yet it came to him now with 
a note of pathos and isolation. These 
people were going on without him. It 
was nothing to them that his career, as it 
seemed, had been suddenly cut short on 
the very threshold. 

Then he drifted into another train of 
thought. He began to review his three 
years’ work on the New York morning 
newspaper on which, as he put it, he had 
served his literary apprenticeship. All 
the incidents sedulously chronicled in 
his diary were recalled: the nights spent 
in the morgue—waiting for the identifi- 
cation of the mysteriously found body, 
and watching the reporters, who were al- 
ways turning up with some false clew; 
the scenes in the Tenderloin, rich in 
color for the book he meant one day 
to write; the women’s clubs he had at- 
tended, with orders from the city editor 
to “write up a funny story about them.” 
Then there was his sudden resolution to 
give up the newspaper business for a 
serious attempt at real literary work, and 
his subsequent transfer to a copy desk, 
with the new idea of saving a little money 
before making the plunge. And then this 
catastrophe—his total blindness. 

Yet, strange to say, this catastrophe 
failed to daunt John’s hopes and ambi- 
tions, as it might have done with a young 
man of less buoyancy and self-confidence. 
His overweening vanity, the very strand 
in his character which showed weakest, 
was the strongest now to save him from 
utter collapse. 

As the scenes of his reporter days 
recurred to him his imagination grew 


tions. 


warm; a woman’s face thrusting itself 
into the tangled mass of color and in- 
cident fixed his resolution. 

“T’ll do it, by all the gods!” he cried 
aloud. 

His mother, waiting outside in the hall, 
heard him. Emboldened, she brought in 
the breakfast-tray. 

“ John dear,” she said, “I didn’t know 
you were awake. I’ve been standing out 
here with the breakfast things, listening, 
and I’m afraid the oatmeal’s all cold.” 

John pushed the tray aside impa- 
tiently. 

“Mother, I’m going to make you very 
happy,” he said, brusquely. 

John’s mother set the tray on the 
floor near the bedstead’s head. Then she 
sat down on the bed near him. 

“There is really nothing to worry 
about, John,” she began. “ Mrs. Thomas 
said—” ; 

“No, it’s not that,” John broke in. 
“T have given up all hope of ever being 
able to see again. You know I had 
a long talk with old Doctor Vermile just 
before I left. The old man’s been my 
friend ever since —well, never mind. 
You know what he said. Now let’s put 
that aside.” 

“My brave boy!” John’s mother in- 
terjected. 

“Tt’s just this, mother,” John went on. 
“T have had three years of living where 
life most abounds. I have studied hu- 
man nature thoroughly. I have plenty 
of incident and plenty of color. My in- 
ability to see is a physical misfortune. 
It doesn’t impair my ability to write, 
nor destroy my: knowledge of life. Mo- 
ther, I intend to devote my life to liter- 
ary work.” 

“And Elizabeth and I will be your 
secretaries!” exclaimed John’s mother, 
enthusiastically—* that is,” she added, 
“until you are able to see again.” 

That early-morning conversation with 
his mother marked the beginning of a 
new period in John’s life. He devoted 
himself assiduously to what he called 
literary work. But he came to it by 
degrees. First of all he went over the 


notes he had laid up as treasure for his 
after-literary life:-all the bits of genre 
description; all the quick impressions 
formed by seeing people, as the reporter 
alone sees them, at the great climaxes 
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in their lives. His mother, to begin with, 
read his notes and scrap-books to him, 
but later it fell to Elizabeth to be his 
sole co-worker and amanuensis. 

As a reporter, John Swinnerton -had 
nursed the ultimate ambition of the 
literary aspirant. His secrap-books, con- 
taining under date and head-line all the 
printed results of his assignments, all 
his were a source of boundless 
pleasure to him, and of unfailing in- 
spiration to Elizabeth. 

She would read him some story of how 
the excursion steamer Oligarchy, coming 
up the bay in the fog, had met the 
Havana liner Orizaba; how both boats 
were steaming at each other with such 
speed that great disaster and loss of 
life seemed inevitable until, by a quick 
twist of the Oligarchy’s steam steering- 
gear to port, in spite of the other boat’s 
contradictory whistles, the excursionists 
had been saved, as the two boats cleared 
by about six inches. 

The story in itself was interesting to 
Elizabeth, but the story of the story, as 
told by the reporter, who had fallen 
into the bay after it, she thought the 
most wonderful thing she had ever heard. 
She caught up a 


“ stories, 


Her eyes sparkled. 
pen. 
“John,” she cried, “write that just 


as you have told it to me, under the 
title, ‘ The Story of a Story.’ Now, then, 
begin !” 

John dictated. 

His narrative to Elizabeth had been 
instinct with the charm of a personal 
experience told in simple, direct, graphic 
language, and his assumption of the first 
person had led her to identify herself 
with the actor in the scene, as her ima- 
gination, warming at his words, had re- 
produced the experience to the smallest 
detail. But his dictation lacked every 
grace; all the strength and picturesque 
beauty of his narration were wanting. 
While he had been talking he was him- 
self, natural, spontaneous; now he was 
somebody else, an author dictating a 
story. Like the mere ecclesiastic who 
enters the pulpit in cleric robes, but lacks 
the message of the living word, so John 
left out just those elements that were the 
very soul of his story. 

As the time-chipped phrases of the 
daily newspaper fell from his lips, Eliz- 


abeth wondered that the fortunate pos- 
sessor of such rich experiences, possessed 
by one, too, who was capable of forming 
such vivid impressions, could so miser- 
ably fail in their ultimate expression. 

The story he dictated spoke of a “ he- 
roic young reporter,” of a “gruff sea- 
captain”; told how “the young hero” 
“boldly plunged into the dark depths ” 
that “ funereal-like enveloped him,” and 
so on ad nauseam. 

With other stories which followed, it 
was the same or worse. Experiences that 
would have delighted a literary artist 
became mere collections of literary mo- 
saies, arranged with little more than a 
newspaper idea of journalistic effect. 

Elizabeth’s life now became a series 
of exhilarations followed by greater de- 
pressions. When he told her, in that 
vivid conversational way of his, how for 
three days he had searched for the mo- 
ther of a girl who had brought death 
to three others and finally to herself, 
how at last he found her destitute— 
her daughter having taken the savings 
of years—and how she had only said, 
with that queer look of tenement-house 
pathos, “ Well, I suppose the only thing 
to be done now is for all of us to pitch 
in and give her a first-class funeral,” 
Elizabeth thought that now perhaps John 
would rise to his opportunity. But no; 
as each grotesque experience was related 
to her she would thrill with the awaken- 
ed instinct of creative power, but when 
John’s blundering, bald-phrased dictation 
began she shuddered, and her artistic per- 
ceptions underwent crucifixion. 

Just three years ago, John, encouraged 
by Elizabeth’s girlish admiration for 
what they both regarded as his un- 
doubted marks of literary talent, had an- 
nounced his intention of leaving Gray- 
town and going out into the larger world 
to win something more than her loving 
approval and applause. Elizabeth re- 
membered, and how, inwardly, she had 
been passionately jealous of his work. 
In the months that followed, her resent- 
ment against the ambition which threat- 
ened to come between them and push 
her aside had steadily grown, and in time 
her bitterness began to open her eyes 
to the true extent and value of his pre- 
sumptive ability. She had slowly acquired 
a contempt and eynicism for it which 
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was pitiful in the extreme. For it must 
be remembered that Elizabeth had loved 
John ever since as a young girl of fifteen, 
recently orphaned, she had come to live 
with his mother, and John, then a bright- 
faced college boy home on a vacation, 
had teasingly asked her whether he was 
to address her as “ Sis ” or “ Sweetheart.” 

Now that John, helpless and almost at 
her was forced to abandon the 
very work that had taken him from her, 
she gradually relapsed into the old habit 
of encouraging him to pursue a work 
which she now realized could only reap 
a harvest of bitter disappointments and 
failure for him in the end. How dif- 
ferent from the days when she and John 
used to go out into the woods together, 
and his wild imaginings would conjure 
up the most vivid and fanciful impres- 
Elizabeth now saw, with all the 
quickened sensitiveness of latent power 
that was in herself, that John could never 
realize his literary hopes. 

Still, she cheered and comforted him, 
but as the days drifted into weeks and the 
weeks into months, despair and hopeless- 
ness seized on her heart, and John’s all- 
absorbing vanity grew more formidable. 

As the number of completed stories in- 
creased, the difficulty of placing them had 
to be faced. One after another they 
came back, looking at first as if they had 
been examined, but by-and-by Elizabeth 
knew that the leaves of manuscript had 
not been disturbed. Then she had to 
summon every resource of her woman’s 
nature to reassure John. 

The path of fame was none so easy, 
she would tell him. He must have pa- 
tience and keep steadily at work. His 
reward would come some day. 

But she could not sustain him on this 
philosophical ground much longer. In 
the beginning she had encouraged him 
in his pathetic hopes, because her belief 
in his ability had been actual. More- 
over, now, when he was stricken and help- 
less, the light flame of their boy and girl 
love had deepened into a lasting and im- 
measurable tenderness for him. 

For some days she had lacked courage 
to tell him of the return of a certain 
manuscript in which he had special faith. 
The long delay in hearing from the 
magazine to which they had sent it at 
first depressed and then cheered him. 
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“ Beth,” he would pathetically, 
“really, you know, they would not hold 
the thing so long if they were not un- 
certain about its value.” 

Elizabeth could not bear it any longer. 
She went on a personal mission to the 
city. She told him she would eall at the 
office of the magazine while there. 

When she came back to Graytown she 
brought news that gave new life to John. 
His story had been accepted. The first 
rung on the ladder had been mounted. 

After this desperate invention Eliza- 
beth took the story to her room and read 
it over and over again, hoping against 
hope that she might be able to discover 
in it something that would make it suf- 
ficiently attractive. And as she read, the 
plot of the story grew into her conscious- 
ness, awakening in her all the power of 
the literary artist. She could almost 
hear John’s rich voice, with its ringing 
enthusiasm, as he had glowingly told her 
the story. ° 

A sudden excitement fired her. With 
a quick nervous pencil and an old pad 
of John’s, she sat down by her window 
and began to write feverishly. 

A few days later she made her second 
trip to the city, and just three months 
after she put the magazine, with the story 
printed over his name, into John’s hands. 
All that day long there were joy and peace 
in the Swinnerton household. And if 
Elizabeth, in her little white room up- 
stairs, smothered her sobs at night in her 
pillow, she smiled by day. 

The effect of the publication of his 
first story upon John was instantaneous. 
Plans and ambitions wilder and more fu- 
tile than ever occupied his mind. And 
Elizabeth had to bear the brunt of them. 
Hour after hour she took his dictation. 
She thought of those prisoners condemned 
to work forever at machines that merely 
registered their efforts—-a round of end- 
less labor with nothing but a dial face 
to show what might have been accom- 
plished. 

But when she went to work on John’s 
dictation, the passion of the writer pos- 
sessed her, and she forgot that she had 
been walking the treadmill of letters. 
The instant acceptance and publication 
of most of the stories—were they not 
John’s as much as hers?—whetted con- 
fidence in her ability and acted as a spur 
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to her pen. Gradually all the stories 
bearing the name of John Swinnerton 
found acceptance wherever sent. 

Then the critics found him out. Arti- 
cles, well written, which could not but 
appeal to his peculiar vanities, appeared 
in the press. He became popularly known 
as “the well-known short-story writer, 
who unites the observation of the report- 
er with the grace of the artist.” 

He was now a full-fledged author, and a 
successful one. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth kept an almost 
jealous guard over him. No one, not 
even his mother, must read his precious 
work to him but her who had shared his 
labors. And John’s fond little mother, 
with tears in her eyes, kissed the girl’s 
wistful white face and promised. 

To John, Elizabeth said: 

“John, you are now a very important 
man. You must live a secluded life. It 
will not do for you to be disturbed by the 
vulgar outside world—not yet, at least.” 

“You are all I want,” said John. 

Elizabeth’s lip quivered. 

“Then, too,” she continued, her voice 
shaking, “ you must keep very quiet. You 
must not be excited or disturbed. Your 
work demands it.” 

John’s mother said to him: 

“ Dear, you must do all Elizabeth says. 
She knows best.” 

“She is a wonder!” said John, softly, 
and John’s mother started at the little 
sob that involuntarily escaped Elizabeth. 

John began upon a novel. The plot he 
had planned out long ago, and Elizabeth 
had thrilled and glowed over it with all 
the sympathy of the natural-born writer. 

It was done at last. Wooden char- 
acters strode through melodramatic situa- 
tions with the commonplaces of newspa- 
per phraseology upon their lips. 

Nevertheless, the day came when Eliz- 
abeth put the book into John’s hand. 

“Your novel, John,” she said, hurry- 
ing from the room to her own chamber, 
and locking herself in. 

An hour later she found him still alone 
with the book. He was rubbing it gently 
over his cheek, handling it as if it were a 
thing of life, to be touched reverently. 
He opened it, fingering with delicate af- 
fection the bold lines of print. 

“My book, Beth!” he said, almost in 
a whisper. 
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“Your book, John!” 

“Beth, you don’t know what this day 
is to me. A little while ago I was alone 
in the darkness, vainly groping toward 
the light. Now I have found it. Then I 
was only a blind man, without the right 
to hope. Now I am an ‘author whom the 
world recognizes.” 

He paused. 

“ Beth, when I was blind and obscure, 
I did not dare hope for that which you 
must know has been my heart’s desire 
ever since I have known you.” 

Even in his emotion John’s words did 
not escape a certain affectation of man- 
ner. 

“T resolved to struggle to the light for 
your sake only, Beth. You were the prize 
which was to crown my efforts. Dear, 
you must know that glorious and intoxi- 
“ating as is the beckoning hand which 
leads me on to where the star of fame is 
poised, dizzy and alluring, yet the star 
of love shines above it, supreme, and with- 
out it the star of fame is blurred and 
dim, a dazzling light without warmth and 
life. My struggles you have witnessed 
—and shared. The result you see. It is 
no martyrdom now I ask you to take up 
with me, but the love of a strong, suc- 
cessful man, an author blind, but with 
insight into the human heart. Beth, 
will you—ean you—” 

He stopped. The novel he held out be- 
tween them. All of a sudden she struck 
it to the floor jealously, and put her hand 
in his in place of the book. 

“John,” she said, in a voice barely 
above a whisper, “you love me—better 
—than—” 

“My work?” he laughed, joyously. 
“Yes, yes,” he said. “It is only a record 
of my brain. You, you dearest and sweet- 
est of women, you are my heart, my soul! 
You will be my wife, Beth?” 

With a smile that seemed the most 
pitiful thing in life, she raised her own 
misty eyes to the wondering, groping, 
sightless ones. 

“Yes, John,” she said, simply. 


It was spring-time, three years since 
the night John Swinnerton returned to 


Graytown. In two months he was to 
be married. 
He sat impatiently by an open window, 


restlessly turning his eyes toward the 
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little path that led up to the house, just 
as if they endowed with sight. 
Suddenly they dilated with excitement, 
as he felt, rather than heard, some one 
enter the little gate. 

A few moments later a big burly pro- 
fessional-looking man was closeted alone 
with him. Outside the door, her hands 
trembling as though afHicted with ague, 
her ear straining at the key-hole, knelt, 
or rather crouched, his mother. 


were 


Scarce an hour later John’s mother was 
sobbing in his arms. 

“Oh, John, John, John!” she was cry- 
ing. “Iknew it. Mrs. Thomas said... 
and oh, thank God!” 

John’s face was aglow. “ Mother dear,” 
we must keep this from Beth 
a little longer. Let us surprise her when 
she comes back from the city.” 


“ 


he said, 


When John Swinnerton first saw the 
light again, it awoke in him a sudden 
shock, almost repulsion. His eyes, which 
had been trembling in the dark so long, 
pained him excessively after the opera- 
tion. By a strange revulsion of the de- 
light with which he had looked forward 
to this event, a feeling of inexplicable 
depression and melancholia assailed him, 
a premonition of disaster amounting al- 
most to superstition. It may have been 
due to the fact that Elizabeth was absent 
in the city with an aunt, who was in 
John’s confidence, buying her trousseau. 
However it was, when they told John of 
the success of the operation, and he saw 


for the first time in three years a peep 
of light warming his eyeballs, he mar- 


velled at the depression that 
down his spirits. 

But he was up and about and quite 
strong and hearty when Elizabeth re- 
turned home. 

He had watched for her all morning— 
watched the little path with eyes that be- 
hind their darkened glasses saw clearly. 

His mother, who met Elizabeth at the 
door, acted in what seemed to her an ex- 
traordinary fashion, laughing and kissing 
her hysterically, and then pushing her 
toward John’s door. 

When she stepped into the room, John, 
instead of coming to meet her, stood back 
from her sombrely, pale to the lips with 
tense emotion, his two hands, quivering 
and trembling, outstretched to her. 


weighed 
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“Tere I am, dear—” 
your mother- 


she began; “ and 
She stopped short, for 
her eyes had travelled upward to his face, 
and with a sudden saw th 
glasses, and all in a moment she under- 
stood. 

She caught at the edge of the tabl 
dizzily, trying to gather her scattered 
And then John, unable to re 
strain himself longer, strode across to 
her with an exclamation of the most im- 
measurable love, and folded his 
arms. 

When the first hysterical inrush of her 
emotion was past, and John was holding 
her at arm’s-length so that his greedy 
eves might feed once more on her de- 
lightful beauty, a horror of the events 
of the past three years swept over her 
and took full possession of her. 

What had she done? What would.John 
do when he knew the truth? John, who 
despised dishonesty in every shape and 
form; John, who had been given new life 
from the very success which was not his 


shi ek she 


Fenses. 


her in 


own; John, who was so greedy and proud 
of his attainments, whose whole life had 
been one upward struggle and straining 
after the unattainable prize, which she 
by a trick had placed in his hands? She 
could not go on deceiving him. He knew 
nothing as yet; otherwise he would not 
have taken her to his heart. Ah, she 
knew John so well! And as all the hor- 
rible questions came up in her mind one 
by one, like a long thread of dismal 
phantoms in a nightmare, she almost lost 
consciousness as she stood there before 
him, vainly trying to put them from her 
mind and feign understanding of what 
he was saying, to listen to his whispered 
and broken words of love. Ah, could she 
do without them now? They had become 
her life! John meant them. He had 
said he loved her for herself alone; then 
she had net won his love by her trick. 
Oh, no, noy not that! But would he spurn 
and hate her when he knew the truth? 
She had long studied his complex char- 
acter. She had been cynical in her grand 
disdain of the vanity which was so domi- 
nant in him. He had called it “ self- 
eonfidence.” Was it stronger than his 
love for her? Ah, that was the question! 

Gradually she drew away from him. 

“ You—you—you—” Words failed 
her, and she began to sob. 
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38 
“Why, 


side her. 


darling!” He knelt be- 
Out in the hall they could hear 
She had not 
resisted the tempting pleasure of listen- 
ing to them at the door. “ They are so 
sweet!” she apologized to herself; and 
still erying softly, she passed down the 
hall. 

“ Let me think—I must think—” cried 
Elizabeth. “ No, John, don’t touch me. 
Let me alone a moment.” 

“ But, dearest one—” 


my 


his mother weeping also. 


“ John, do you remember what I once 
asked you—whether you loved best me 
or your work ?” 

“ And I said you, of course,” he replied, 
quickly. 
me that when—when 
—when have read 
over—some—of ycur stories, John.” 

Still mystified, but greatly moved by 
her apparent distress, he replied, “ But, 
dearest, I know them already, almost by 
heart.” 

“No, no!” She was losing herself in 
her passionate distraction. She caught 
up his book and thrust it into his hands. 
“Can you well enough to read? 
There—do—just a few chapters—”’ Her 
breath almost left her. 

His he turned the 
title-pages, and slowly, painfully, he be- 
gan to read. 


“ John, answer 


you—John dear you 


see 


eyes strained as 


The silence in the room was horrible. 
It would not have been broken but that 
the book dropped from his _ nerveless 
hands. He staggered back, his hand to 
his head, like one who has suddenly lost 
reason, memory, understanding; and as 
she approached him with wide bright 
full of piteous supplication, he 
stepped backward away from her. 

‘ John,” she said, “ for the love of Hea- 
ven, speak to me.” 

Her recalled him. “ You!” he 
turned on her with savage fierceness. 
“What have you done? What horrible 
deceit is this you have practised on me? 
My God!” 

“ John, I—” 

“ Whose work is this?” 

“Yours, dear—all yours!” 

“Mine!” He laughed mockingly. 

“Yours—and mine, John. You were 
my inspiration. You gave the life, the 
spark. I could not have written a line 
but for you. Your soul, which could 


eyes 


voice 
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not find expression through your medium, 
dear, entered into mine, and I—” 

“Ah-h!” he said, “I understand. It 
is all clear to me now. You—you stole 
—you took—my—work. You are guilty 
of the most despicable, the meanest of 
thefts.” 

He sank down in a chair, burying 


his 
face in his hands, and groaning in the 


agony of sudden disillusion. 

“ John,” she cried, her two little hands 
stretched toward him appealingly. “I 
can’t bear it. John, love, it was for 
you!” 

He looked up at her. 
leave me,” he 
come to its end 


“ For God’s sake 


eried. “ Your jest has 


” 


He rose and stumbled 
about the room, more helpless than when 
he was totally blind. He began feverish- 
ly gathering the scrap-books in which the 
printed stories which had been cut from 
the magazines were pasted. Then he 
his way the room to a 
chest of drawers. He drew out the origi- 
nal manuscripts—* the copies,” she had 
called them. These at least were his 
own. He carried them over to the table, 
and spread them out side by side in order, 
opposite to the stories in the scrap-books 
bearing the same titles. 

He was shaking pitifully. His hands 
trembled violently as he turned page af- 
ter page, and as he read, a great light, a 
light that was startling in its poignant 
clearness, dawned upon him. The crudi- 
ties of his own work, the set, stupid, inane 
phraseology, the long, tedious duologues! 
And then, opposite, the delicate wit, the 
intangible art, the philosophy, the pathos! 

His shoulders heaved, his heart suffo- 
cated him with its tumultuous beating, 
and his brain was swimming with vertigo. 
His thoughts would not tarry with him. 
They wandered inconstantly without any 
abiding-place in his mind. One great 
feeling welled up and took full possession 
of him, a longing that was almost madness 
for the presence, the touch, the sympathy 
of her he had spurned. 

He sprang to his feet and strode to 
the door, throwing it open violently. 

* Beth!’ he called, and the startled ery 
of fear and longing rang up through the 
deserted halls. 

In her room she heard it, and was glad. 


She was gone. 


groped across 
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HE one-man power in the sphere of 

political government is looked upon 

as medieval, and where it lingers 
on, as in Russia, it is regarded as a be- 
lated survival, out of harmony with the 
free atmosphere of the twentieth century. 
When we turn to industrial life, on the 
other hand, we find the one-man power 
still achieving triumphs so remarkable 
that they startle us. A single individual, 
dominating a colossal medern corpora- 
tion, a so-called trust, may, through his 
control over capital and labor, direct in 
accordance with his judgment and will 
a very considerable proportion of the 
economie energies of an entire nation 
in their movements. But as we feel the 
touch of industry ten times where we are 
conscious once of the controlling hand 
of political government, the one-man 
power bulks as the large and chief thing 
in our twentieth-century life of society. 


Yet always we have at work among us 
the strong, the impressive democratic 
ideal, which simply refuses to be confined 
within fixed metes and bounds. We may 
say, “ Thus far and no further,” but the 
democratic forces move forward, heed- 
less alike of our commands and entrea- 
ties. The nineteenth century witnessed 
the partially successful effort of democ- 
racy to invade industry; the twentieth 
century opens on this effort, looming up 
as the source of the chief struggles and 
conflicts of the next fifty years or more. 

Absolutism in polities is receding into 
past history; in industry it belongs to 
the present, but is checked and limited 
in a multitude of ways. Statutes con- 
trol it in the employment of women and 
children, and it finds barriers in edu- 
cational laws. Organization of toilers 
establishes opposition, sometimes of a 
very effective sort. The absolutism which 
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springs up from industry and the democ- 
racy which takes its origin in the State 
furnish us with conflicting ideals, which 
enter all spheres of social life, litera- 
ture, art, religion, ethies, ete. Unless we 
bear in mind this conflict, the culmina- 
tion of ages of struggle, we are without 
the key which explains what is 
fundamental in 


most 
forees which 
make modern society what it is. 

has the two ideals, the 
paternal, the absolutistic, and the demo- 
cratic: the one proceeding from above, 
the other coming up from below; the one 
looking to the strong to do things for the 
people, the other looking to the people to 
do things for themselves. 

The purpose of the present article is 
to give a concrete study of pure autoc- 
racy in industrial affairs. Pelzer, South 
Carolina, furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion of a type, as in Pelzer we find a very 
high development of industrial absolu- 
tism, coupled with far more than the ordi- 
nary degree of paternalistic benevolence. 

Pelzer is a place of some 6000 inhab- 
itants, situated on a high table-land in 
the northwestern part of South Caro- 
lina. It is about miles from 
Greenville, and is on a branch of the 
Southern Railway. Through the town 
flows the Saluda River. 


the social 


Benevolence 


twenty 


The surrounding country is still given 
up chiefly to cotton, although some little 
progress seems to have been made in in- 
troducing a diversified agriculture. 


Fighteen years ago where Pelzer now 
stands was a log cabin. This was the 
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beginning. The Pelzer corporation has 
acquired a large tract of country, and 
extended its operations until it has four 
cotton-mills and approximately 2800 em- 
The company owns all the land, 
all the houses, and nearly all the build- 
ings in the place. The few buildings 
which it not own, as, e.g., the 
churches, are built on leased land. Ther« 
are the cotton-mills three 
other institutions of an economic char- 


ployees. 


does 


besides four 
acter in the place, viz., a savings-bank, 
an oil-mill, and a mattress-factory. But 
the president of the milling corporation 
is also president of these other concerns. 
There are perhaps a dozen retail “ stores ” 
operated in buildings which belong to 
the company. 

Pelzer is a “ place,” and any such term 
as town or city has only a figurative use 
when applied to Pelzer. It 
piece of private property in Anderson 
County, State of South Carolina, and 
the owners have all those rights in and 
over Pelzer which arise out of the nature 
of private property; and private property, 
it must be remembered, is the chief basis 
for social authority in our day. No one 
may remain in Pelzer save with the con- 


is a large 


sent of the owners, just as no one may 
remain in my door-yard in defiance of my 
commands. The lives and destinies of 
six thousand people are in the hands of 
a modern industrial corporation, and the 
limits of its power are found chiefly in 
the stubborn sort of stuff of which human 
nature is composed. 

The head of the Pelzer corporation has 
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a power in his domains such as no mon- 
arch can boast. Who is he? The im- 
pression produced by the personality of 
the man is in harmony with his position. 
Captain Ellison A. Smyth is his name, 
but usually he is known simply as “ the 
Captain.” Do you want information 
about Pelzer? “The Captain” will tell 
you. Do you wish permission to live 
in Pelzer? Ask “the Captain.” Would 
you like to know who that young lady 
is walking along the street? “ Why, 
that’s the Captain’s daughter.” “ And 
who is that other lady?” “Don’t you 
know? That’s the Captain’s daughter- 
in-law.” “And who lives in that fine 
house with the beautiful grounds?” 
“That’s where the Captain lives.” 

We have, then, in “the Captain ” the 
ruler of this community, a ruler whose 
rights are coextensive with those given by 
private property, and, as already stated, 
those rights of control go far beyond any 
mere political authority. No munici- 
pal elections are held. They take time, 
involve expense, and would interfere to a 
considerable extent with the control of 
“the Captain.” Now, no political power 
above the corporation is nearer than the 
county. We may thus speak of the 
government of Pelzer as an absolutism. 
We may go a step further, and speak of 
it as enlightened absolutism; and as its 
primary purpose is profits, we may call it 
an instance of enlightened absolutism of 
the commercial type—the type of abso- 
lutism which belongs to our day, now that 
political absolutism is passing away. 


The longer one studies Pelzer the more 
clearly one sees evidence of a desire to 
do what is possible, consistently with 
profits, to promote the welfare of this 
great family of six thousand souls, and 
we may go a step further and say this: 
In case of doubt, there is evident inclina- 
tion to make an interpretation of inter- 
ests favorable to the population. 

Perhaps no building is more conspicu- 
ous than the school-house, and in this 
particular Pelzer resembles many a city 
which can be seen on the Western 
prairies. Is there not a touch of pathos 
in the sight of a little city on the plains 
of Kansas—with poor little houses, set 
down on the dry, parched ground, look- 
ing for all the world like children’s toy 
houses, and a comparatively imposing 
school-building, the one fine building in 
the place, the centre of aspirations and 
the source of uplift, from which go forth 
young men and women, making them- 


selves felt in the industries and councils” 


of the nation? But in the Western town 
the people have built the school-house for 
themselves; in Pelzer it has been done 
for them. Yet in Pelzer they would not 
otherwise have had the school-house—or 
anything even approximating it. School 
is “kept” ten months in the year, in- 
stead of three or four months as in most 
other places in the State. So far as I 
know, it is the only place in South Car- 
olina which enjoys what now ought to 
be a universal privilege of childhood, 
namely, compulsory education. But this 
is the result of the enlightened absolu- 
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obtains there. Those who 
seek work in Pelzer must, as a condition 


tism which 
of obtaining it, sign an agreement which 
includes this clause: “I do agree. 

“1. That all children, members of my 
family, between the ages of five and 
twelve years, shall enter the school main- 
tained by said company at Pelzer, and 
shall attend every school-day during the 
school session, unless prevented by sick- 
ness or other unavoidable causes.” 

It is noteworthy that this comes first 
among the five clauses in the simple 
agreement. Moreover, regularity of at- 
tendance is encouraged by giving a prize 
of ten cents per month to each child for 
attendance without absence. The prize- 
money thus distributed amounts to about 
$50 per month. 

What shall we say of this compulsory 
education “ from above ”? Under the cir- 
cumstances it deserves only praise both 
from the social and economic point of 
view. It would not have come other- 
wise, and with education, as John Stuart 
Mill long ago pointed out, the greater 
the need, the less keenly is it likely to be 
felt. The community is in this part of 
the country largely illiterate, although 
gifted with a certain natural keenness. 
The stock is American with a minimum 
intermixture of foreigners. Again, no 
one ean understand Southern society 
who does not appreciate fully the social 
stratification which has come as a result 
of slavery. We have an upper class of 
educated, cultured, and refined people, 
comparatively small in numbers, but the 
natural leaders of the people. From this 
class came the strong Southern states- 
men of the old régime. Then we have 
the untravelled, extremely provincial, and 
uneducated whites; and far below them, 
the negroes. When Pelzer was started, 
probably seventy-five per centum of the 
adult population could not read or write; 
the percentage is now, after eighteen 
years, reduced to fifteen or twenty, and the 
illiterates are chiefly the new-comers from 
the farms and mountains. But the oppo- 
sition to education has not as yet entirely 
disappeared. Here, as elsewhere, we find 
parents who wish their children to have 
a better life than they have had, as every 
worthy parent must; but we also find 
those who have a jealous envy of any su- 
periority on the part of their children, 








and think, because they have lived with- 
out knowing how to read and write, 
their children should grow up ignorant. 
Probably there is also a belief on the 
part of some that ignorance and virtue 
are natural allies. One mother protested 
that she never knew an educated man 
who was not a rascal. 

But I have said that the policy fol- 
lowed has its economic justification. An 
ignorant people cannot be good producers 
of wealth. Captain Smyth believes that 
education has been profitable to the com- 
pany, and I have little doubt about this. 
Certainly my observation was not ex- 
tensive, but I saw nowhere else such 
keen, alert, open-eyed, intelligent-looking 
workers in a cotton-mill—physiecally and 
mentally the best mill population I saw 
in the South. Often the economic effects 
of education are overlooked or inade- 
quately appreciated. Ns community is 
going to be able to hold its own in the 
intensive international struggle of in- 
dustry upon which the twentieth cen- 
tury has entered unless its workers are 
mentally trained. Not that mental train- 
ing alone is enough, but it is essential 
in our complex industrial society. 

But the educational provision for the 
population of Pelzer does not end with 
the good school provided by the com- 
pany. A lyceum with an excellent read- 
ing-room and a well-lighted library of 
some five thousand volumes are kept open 
in the evening after working hours. En- 
tertaining and instructive lectures are 
also given from time to time. 

Attention is directed to the training of 
the body also in the provision of oppor- 
tunities for wholesome forms of athletic 
exercises and recreation. A baseball-field 
is found on the edge of the settlement, 
and baseball seems to be the favorite 
sport. A “Smyth Wheel Club ” indicates 
that bicycling has its adherents, and a 
company belonging to the militia, called 
“the Smyth Rifles,” shows that arms are 
not neglected. 

If one comes to Pelzer from a New 
England or New York State village, the 
impression produced by the place is that 
of a rather squalid and mean settlement; 
but it should be visited after an inspec- 
tion of other mill villages, especially of 
the cabins in the rural district, and then 
one sees its place in the evolution of 
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industrial society, and has thus a correct 
point of view. Moreover, some things 
which the Northerner may not like are 
due simply to a difference of climate; the 
absence of cellars, for example. At first, 
one does not like the appearance of the 
houses perched up on a few supports, so 
that one can see beneath the houses; but 
cellars are not needed, and the people 
would not know what to do with them. 

The cottages, with three or four rooms 
each, rent for fifty cents per month per 
room. A piazza is almost invariably 
found, and a little plat of ground sur- 
rounds the house—generally a double 
cottage. Not so much variety in the 
buildings exists as would easily be prac- 
ticable, but there is not quite the degree 
of sameness found elsewhere. Flower- 
beds and growing vines show an in- 
creasing appreciation of beauty, and this 
has been wisely stimulated by prizes of- 
fered for the most attractive-looking cot- 
tages and yards. The place is pleasantly 
rolling, the river Saluda with the dam 
and large mill-pond is beautiful, the 
forest surrounding the large group of 
cottages forms an attractive natural 
park, while the mountains in the back- 
ground give a charmmg finish to the 
scene. Probably there are few more 
healthful regions in the United States; 
the birth-rate is high, and the death-rate 
low. 

South Carolina is under the dispensary 
law, and as there is no dispensary near 
Pelzer, there should be little or no con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages; but 
even the power of private property when 
superadded to the political power of the 
State has its limitations; and there is 
reason to believe that on pay-day “ blind 
pigs” are in operation on the surround- 
ing hills. Still, Pelzer must be commend- 
ed as a place with conditions favorable to 
temperance and even total abstinence. 

There can be no home-ownership in 
Pelzer, inasmuch as the company sells 
no property; and manifestly such owner- 
ship by the operatives would hamper the 
dominion of the corporation. The owner- 
ship of property is something essential 
and fundamental in a free country, and 
it has always been the policy of the 
United States to encourage in particular 
the ownership of homes. If homes could 
be owned in Pelzer, it would promote the 
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accumulation of property, and likewise 
check the unfortunate roving habit of the 
people, who are now free to come and go 
as they please, subject only to the clause 
in the “ Agreement” above mentioned, 
that two weeks’ notice must be given alike 
by employees and employer. 

On the other hand, the savings-bank 
encourages. thrift, and the deposits 
amount to nearly one hundred thousand 


dollars—too small a sum—but good as 


far as it goes. The generous rate of one 
per cent. quarterly is paid depositors. In 
Pullman, some years ago, I found that 
the employees feared to make deposits in 
the company bank, thinking that the 
result might be a reduction in wages. 
While I think there is no ground for such 
apprehension in Pelzer—and very likely 
there was none in Pullman—and while 
among the Pelzer population probably 
the feeling does not exist, it is obvious 
that postal savings-banks would better 
meet modern needs. Having recently 
travelled some eight or nine thousand 
mules, and having constantly in mind this 
question put to me in San Francisco, 
“What is the greatest present economic 
need?” I am inclined to hold that no 
one measure would do more to cultivate 
the economic virtues and to promote the 
economic welfare of the people of the 
United States than postal savings-banks. 
But they do not now exist, and those em- 
ployers who encourage thrift deserve the 
greater praise. 

The economic freedom and content- 
ment of the workers were in the mind of 
the controlling influence when it de- 
cided against “ company stores ”—one of 
the worst curses of many industrial 
regions. Competition exists among the 
stores, and the employees are as free as 
others in their purchases. 

One of the worst evils in the South is 
child labor, and the pale-faced little girls 
and boys one sometimes sees must cause 
sorrow to all sympathetic and thinking 
persons who appreciate what this abuse 
carries with it. In North Carolina, to 
defeat legislation, the mill-owners en- 
tered into an agreement not to employ 
children under eleven, but parents fre- 
quently misrepresent the ages of. the 
children, and the worst class of employers 
are indifferent, showing the need of well- 
enforced legislation to bring the meanest 
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employers up to the level of the better- 
intentioned. In South Carolina there is 
a law which prohibits in ordinary cases 
the employment of children under elev- 
en, exception being made, as in the 
North Carolina agreement, of children 
whose work may be needed on account of 
the widowed condition of the mother or 
the disability of the father. The Pelzer 
Company goes a step further, and estab- 
lishes compulsory education up to the age 
of twelve; but evidently parents misrep- 
resent the age of children in some cases. 

Perhaps the greatest evil of all, how- 
ever, is night work, elsewhere so preva- 
lent, as it tends to break up the homes, 
enfeebles the constitution, and generally 
demoralizes the population. This evil 
does not exist in Pelzer at all. 

Another evil is the length of the work- 
ing-day, averaging eleven hours in North 
Carolina and South Carolina. Such long 
hours in the atmosphere of the mill make 
sad drafts upon the physical and ner- 
vous system, and impair the work of the 
schools, churches, lyceums, etc. We all 
know from experience that in case of 
weariness we are more accessible to sug- 
gestions from our lower natures, and less 
open to those pleasures which proceed 
from the exercise of the higher facul- 
ties. One pastor reports that when a mill 
in North Carolina, in order to curtail 
production, reduced the length of the 
working - week from: sixty-six hours to 
fifty-seven, the attendance at church 
and Sunday- school services increased 
forty per cent. 

But one must not be rash in passing 
judgment or in prescribing remedies. 
Civilization is a complex process. Doubt- 
less it is frequently better for the chil- 
dren to be in the mills than idle on the 
streets, and in many cases this is the 
alternative. Intelligent and well-mean- 
ing employers in the Carolinas are urging 
that compulsory education be coupled 
with labor laws for the protection of the 
children. Increased school facilities and 
compulsory education are one of the chief 
needs of the South, and let us not fail to 
render due honor to Captain Smyth and 
the Pelzer Company for their voluntary 
steps in this direction. 

But something more is needed still. 
Busy children frequently support idle, 
“trifling,” loafing fathers, unworthy of 


parenthood. Yet there are cases wher 
at present the alternative is the work of 
children or dire distress, particularly in 
the case of widows. What is needed is 
not the sacrifice of the future to th 
present, as in the case of child labor, bu 
provision for the support of the need) 
family. Here, again, we see how com- 
plex civilization is, and how measures 0! 
improvement must be suitably related t 
one another. The absence of a proper 
system of relief of honest poverty in th: 
South is deplored by right-minded per- 
sons. 

Some fifteen years ago I described 
Pullman in the pages of JHarper’s 
Monthly Magazine, and at the time the 
unfavorable verdict which I felt forced 
to render was deplored by many, wh: 
thought it unwarranted. All the sub- 
sequent events in the history of that 
pathetic experiment in absolutistic and 
paternalistic benevolence have confirmed 
the judgment then formed. It was an 
unusual extension of industrial absolu- 
tism into other spheres of social life, 
especially the home life in its environ- 
ment; and Pullman was surrounded by; 
the mighty growing West, with pervasiv« 
democratic ideals. The West may be 
young, but its population is the reverse 
of unsophisticated. 

Pelzer, on the other hand, is situated 
in a country which is emerging from 
primitive economic conditions—a coun- 
try also where in culture and quali- 
ties of leadership there are strongly 
marked classes: at the top, gifted, well- 
disposed, kindly natures, accustomed to 
the exercise of authority; at the bottom, 
amiable, tractable classes of men and 
women, with great possibilities, accus- 
tomed to look up for guidance to leaders. 
The circumstances are favorable for a 
larger degree of paternalism in benevo- 
lence than would work well in any other 
part of the United States. But here 
also the democratic forces are at work, 
and with new times will come new 
needs along with the old needs, both 
seeking new methods of satisfaction and 
a new expression. 

Northern people may be assured of 
two things: first, the working people of 
the South have no better friends than 
may be found among the men and women 
of the South. They may be found, here 
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og vnd there, toiling for the uplift of their port a family. Where as a rule all the 
4 humbler and needier brothers and sisters. members of a family work, wages will be 
: And the evils of the industria! situation low. And the long hours of labor are 
: are known and keenly deplored by at being shortened. A few years ago, twelve 
least a few brave men and women, the hours a day was common; and it is the 
g remnant. They may need help- general opinion that the hours of labor 
rs: they do not need missionaries to go in the South must soon come down from 
neg thes: and convert them. sixty-six hours to sixty a week. But once 
Again, Northern people have no again: the accumulated wealth in the 
ground for apprehension on aceount of South is less, the interest charges which 
cheap Southern labor and long hours in employers must pay are higher, and in 
Southern mills. The wages are low, say freight rates the South is at a disadvan- 
om ten cents for +):c feeblest children tage, as has been clearly enough demon- 
to $1 50 for a skiitul adult spinner, but strated by statistics gathered by Captain 
the labor is less efficient. And as child Smyth. The Northern employer has a 
labor is more and more limited, the wages fair field, and has no ground to urge 
of adult labor will tend to rise. If as a the “menace” of Southern competition 
rule only one in a family works, the as an argument against improvement of 
wages must still be high enough to sup- Northern conditions. 
The House 
BY CHARLES G: D. ROBERTS 
My heart is a house, deep-walled and warm, 
To cover you from the night of storm. 
LITTLE wild feet, too softly white 
To roam the world’s tempestuous night, 
The years like sleet on my windows beat,— 
Come in and be cherished, O little wild feet. 
My heart is a house, deep-walled and warm, 
To cover you from the night of storm. 
In the hill-side hollow each lonely flower 
Is closed against the disastrous hour. 
The wet crow rocks in the wind-blown tree; 
The tern drives in from the lashing sea. 
My heart is a house, deep-walled and warm, 
To cover you from the night of storm. 
Down from the naked heights of cloud 
; Care and despair cry low, cry loud. 
‘i The dark woods mutter with thronging fears; 
E The rocks are drenched with the rain of tears. 
My heart is a house, deep-walled and warm, 
f To cover you from the night of storm. 
4 
bu O little dark head, too dear and fair 
a For the buffeting skies and the bitter air, 


Time sweeps the wold with his wings of dread,— 
Come in and be comforted, little dark head. 
My heart is a house, deep-walled and warm, 
To cover you from the night of storm. 
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PART I 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER III 
T was nearly four o’clock. Sir Wil- 
frid had just closed Lady Henry’s 
door behind him, and was again 
walking along Bruton Street. 

He was thinking of the little scene 
of Mademoiselle Le Breton’s appear- 
ance on the threshold of Lady Henry’s 
dining-room; of the insolent sharpness 
with which Lady Henry had given her 
order upon order, as to the dogs, the 
books for the circulating library, a mes- 
sage for her dressmaker, certain direc- 
tions for the tradesmen, ete., ete., as 
though for the mere purpose of putting 
the wonan who had dared to be her 
rival in her right place before Sir W1il- 
frid Bury. And at the end, as she was 
departing, Mademoiselle Le Breton, trust- 
ing no doubt to Lady Henry’s blind- 
ness, had turned towards himself, raising 
her downecast eyes upon him suddenly, 
with a proud, passionate look. Her lps 
had moved; Sir Wilfrid had half risen 
from his chair. Then, quickly, the door 
had closed upon her. 

Sir Wilfrid could not think of it with- 
out a touch of excitement. 

“ Was she reminding me of Gherardts- 
loo?” he said to himself. “ Upon my word, 
I must find some means of conversation 
with her—in spite of Lady Henry.” 

He walked towards Bond Street, pon- 
dering the situation of the two women,— 
the impotent jealousy and rancor with 
which Lady Henry was devoured, the 
domestic slavery contrasted with the so- 
cial power of Mademoiselle Le Breton. 
Through the obscurity and difficulty of 
circumstance, how marked was the con- 
science of race in her,—and, as he also 
thought, of high intelligence! The old 
man was deeply interested. He felt a 
certain indulgent pity for his life-long 
friend Lady Henry; but he could not get 
Mademoiselle Julie out of his head. 


“Why on earth does she stay wher 
she is?’ 

He had asked the same question of 
Lady Henry, who had contemptuously 
replied: 

“ Because she likes the flesh-pots, and 
won't give them up.—No doubt sl 
doesn’t find my manners agreeable; but 
she knows very well that she wouldn’t 
get the chances she gets in my house any- 
where else. I give her a foothold. She’ll 
not risk it for a few sour speeches on 
my part. I may say what I like to her 
—and I intend to say what I like! Be- 
sides—you watch her, and see whether 
she’s made for poverty! She takes to 
luxury as a fish to water. What would 
she be if she left me? A little visiting 
teacher, perhaps, in a Bloomsbury lodg- 
ing! That’s not her line at all.” 

“ But somebody else might employ her 
as you do?” Sir Wilfrid had suggested. 

“You forget I should be asked for a 
character,” said Lady Henry. “Oh! I 
admit there are possibilities—on her side. 
That silly goose Evelyn Crowborough 
would have taken her in—but I had a 
few words with Crowborough—and he 
put his foot down. He told his wife he 
didn’t want an intriguing foreigner to 
live with them. No—for the present we 
are chained to each other. I can’t get 
rid of her,—and she doesn’t want to get 
rid of me. Of course things might be- 
come intolerable for either of us. But at 
present self-interest on both sides keeps 
us going. Oh! don’t tell me the thing is 
odious. I know it. Every day she stays 
in the house I become a more abomina- 
ble old woman.” 

A more exacting one, certainly. Sir 
Wilfrid thought with pity and amuse- 
ment of the commissions with which 
Mademoiselle Julie had been loaded. 
“She earns her money, anyway,” he 
thought. “ Those things wl take her a 
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hard afternoon’s work. But—bless my 
soul!’—he paused in his walk—* what 
about that engagement to Duchess Ev- 
elyn that I heard her makef Not a 
word, by-the-way, to Lady Henry about 
t! Oh! this is amusing!” 

He went meditatively on his way, and 
presently turned into his club to write 
come letters. But at five o’clock he 
emerged, and told a hansom to drive him 
to Grosvenor Square. He alighted at the 
ereat red-brick mansion of the Crow- 
boroughs, and asked for the Duchess. 
The magnificent person presiding over 
the hall, an old family retainer, remem- 
bered him, and made no difficulty about 
admitting him. 

“Anybody with her Grace?” he in- 
quired, as the man handed him over to 
the footman who was to usher him up 
stairs. 

“Only Miss Le Breton and Mr. Del- 
afield, Sir Wilfrid. Her Grace told me 
to say ‘not at home’ this afternoon,— 
but I am sure, sir, she will see you.” 

Sir Wilfrid smiled. 

As he entered the outer drawing-room 
the Duchess and the group surrounding 
her did not immediately perceive the 
footman nor himself, and he had a few 
moments in which to take in a charming 
scene. 

A baby girl in a white satin gown down 
to her heels, and a white satin cap, lace- 
edged and tied under her chin, was hold- 
ing out her tiny skirt with one hand 
and dancing before the Duchess and Miss 
Le Breton, who was at the piano. The 
child’s other hand held up a morsel 
of biscuit, wherewith she directed the 
movements of her partner, a small black 
spitz, of a slim and silky elegance, who, 
straining on his hind legs, his eager at- 
tention fixed upon the biscuit, followed 
every movement of his small mistress; 
while she—her large blue eyes now 
solemn, now triumphant, her fair hair 
escaping from her cap in fluttering 
curls, her dainty feet pointed, her dimpled 
arm upraised—repeated in living grace 
the picture of her great-great-grandmo- 
ther which hung on the wall in front of 
her—a masterpiece from Reynolds’s hap- 
piest hours. 

Behind Mademoiselle Le Breton stocd 
Jacob Delafield; while the Duchess, in 
a low chair beside them, beat time 
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gayly to the gavotte that Mademoiselle 
Julie was playing, and laughed en- 
couragement and applause to the child 
in front of her. She herself, with her 
cloud of fair hair, the delicate pink and 
white of her skin, the laughing lips, and 
small white hands that rose and fell with 
the baby’s steps, seemed little more than 
a child. Her pale blue dress, for which 
she had just exchanged her winter walk- 
ing costume, fell round her in sweep- 
ing folds of lace and silk: a French fairy 
dressed by Worth, she was possessed by 
a wild gayety;—and her silvery laugh 
held the room. 

Beside her, Julie Le Breton, very 
thin, very tall, very dark, was laughing 
too. The eyes which Sir Wilfrid had 
lately seen so full of pride were now alive 
with pleasure. Jacob Delafield also, 
from behind, grinned applause or shout- 
ed to the babe —“ Brava, Tottie — well 
done!” Three people, a baby, and a 
dog more intimately pleased with each 
other’s society it would have been dif- 
ficult to discover. 

“Sir Wilfrid!” 

The Duchess sprang up astonished, and 
in a moment, to Sir Wilfrid’s chagrin, 
the little scene fell to pieces. The child 
dropped on the floor, defending herself 
and the biseuit as best she could against 
the wild snatches of the dog. Delafield 
composed his face in a moment to its 
usual taciturnity. Mademoiselle Le Bre- 
ton rose from the piano. 

“No, no!” said Sir Wilfrid, stopping 
short and holding up a _ deprecating 
hand. “ Too bad!—Go on.” 

“ Oh! we were only fooling with baby!” 
said the Duchess: “It is high time she 
went to her nurse. Sit here, Sir Wilfrid. 
Julie, will you take the babe, or shall I 
ring for Mrs. Robson ?” 

“T’ll take her,” said Mademoiselle Le 
Breton. 

She knelt down by the child, who rose 
with alacrity. Catching her skirts round 
her, with one eye half laughing, half 
timorous, turned over her shoulder tow- 
ards the dog, the baby made a wild spring 
into Mademoiselle Julie’s arms, tucking 
up her feet instantly, with a shriek of 
delight, out of the dog’s way. Then she 
nestled her fair head down upon her 
bearer’s shoulder, and, throbbing with joy 
and mischief, was carried away. 
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Sir Wilfrid, hat in hand, stood for a 
moment watching the pair. A bygone 
marriage uniting the Lackington family 
with that of the Duchess had just oc- 
curred to him. In some bewilderment 
down beside his hostess, while 
she made him some tea. But no sooner 
had the door of the further drawing- 
room behind Mademoiselle Le 
Breton than, with a dart of all her lively 
person, she pounced upon him. 

“Well, so Aunt Flora has been com- 
plaining to you?” - 

Sir Wilfrid’s cup remained suspended 
in his hand. He glanced first at the 
speaker, and then at Jacob Delafield. 

“Oh! Jacob knows all about it,” said 
the Duchess, eagerly. “This is Julie’s 
headquarters; we are on her staff. You 
come from the enemy!” 

Sir Wilfrid took out his white silk 
handkerchief and waved it. 

“Here is my flag of truce,” he said. 
“Treat me well.” 

“We are only too anxious to parley 
with you,” said the Duchess, laughing. 
“ Aren’t we, Jacob?” 

Then she drew closer. 

“What has Aunt Flora been saying 
to you?” 


he sat 


closed 


Sir Wilfrid paused. 
apparently studying his boots, his blond 
hair, now nearly gray, carefully parted 
in the middle above his benevolent brow, 
he might have been reckoned a tame 


As he sat there, 


and manageable person. Jacob Delafield, 
however, knew him of old. 

“T don’t think that’s fair,” said Sir 
Wilfrid at last, looking up. “I’m the 
new-comer—Ii ought to be allowed the 
questions.” 

“Go on,” said the Duchess, her chin 
on her hand. “Jacob and I will answer 
all we know.” 

Delafield nodded. Sir Wilfrid, looking 
from one to the other, quickly reminded 
himself that they had been playmates 
from the cradle,—or might have been. 

“Well, in the first place,” he said, 
slowly, “I am lost in admiration at the 
rapidity with which Mademoiselle Le 
Breton does business. An hour and a 
half ago”—he looked at his watch—“I 
stood by while Lady Henry enumerated 
commissions it would have taken any 
ordinary man-mortal half a day to 
execute.” 
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The Duchess clapped her hands. 

“My maid is now executing them, 
she said with glee. “In an hour she will 
be back. Julie will go home with every- 
thing done, and I shall have had near- 
ly two hours of her delightful society. 
What harm is there in that?” 

“Where are the dogs?” said Sir Wil- 
frid, looking round. 

“Aunt Flora’s dogs? In the house- 
keeper’s room, eating sweet biscuit. The 
adore the groom of the chambers.” 

“Ts Lady Henry aware of this—this 
division of labor?” said Sir Wilfrid, 
smiling. 

“Of course not,” said the Duchess, 
flushing. “She makes Julie’s life such a 
burden to her that something has to be 
done. Now what has Aunt Flora been 
telling you? We were certain she would 
take you into council—she has dropped 
various hints of it. I suppose she has 
been telling you that Julie has been in- 
triguing against her—taking liberties— 
separating her from her friends,—and 
so on 2?” 

Sir Wilfrid smilingly presented his 
cup for some more tea. 

“T beg to point out,” he said, “that I 
have only been allowed two questions so 
far. But if things are to be at all fair 
and equal, I am owed at least six.” 

The Duchess drew back, checked, and 
rather annoyed. Jacob Delafield, on the 
other hand, bent forward. 

“We are anxious, Sir Wilfrid, to tell 
you all we know,” he replied, with quiet 
emphasis. 

Sir Wilfrid looked at him. The flame 
in the young man’s eyes burnt clear and 
steady. But flame it was. Sir Wilfrid 
remembered him as a lazy, rather som- 
nolent youth; the man’s advance in ex- 
pression, in significant power, of itself 
told much. 

“Tn the first placee—can you give me 
the history of this lady’s antecedents ?” 

He glanced from one to the other. 

The Duchess and Jacob Delafield ex- 
changed glances. Then the Duchess 
spoke—uncertainly : 

“Yes, we know. She has confided in 
us. There is nothing whatever to her 
discredit—” 

Sir Wilfrid’s expression changed. 

“ Ah!” cried the Duchess, bending for- 
ward. “ You know too?” 
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“T knew her father and mother,” said 
Sir Wilfrid, simply. 

The Duchess gave a little ery of relief. 
Jacob Delafield rose, took a turn across 
the room, and came back to Sir Wilfrid. 

“Now we can really speak frankly,” 
he said. “ The situation has grown very 
difficult; and we did not know—Evelyn 
and I—whether we had a right to ex- 
plain it. But now that Lady Henry—” 

“Oh yes,” said Sir Wilfrid—* that’s 
all right. The fact of Mademoiselle Le 
Breton’s parentage—” 

“Ts really what makes Lady Henry so 
jealous!” cried the Duchess, indignant- 
ly. “Oh! she’s a tyrant, is Aunt Flora! 
It is because Julie is of her own world— 
of our world—by blood, whatever the 
law may say—that she can’t help mak- 
ing a rival out of her, and tormenting 
her, morning, noon, and night. I tell 
you, Sir Wilfrid, what that poor girl has 
gone through no one can imagine !—but 
we who have watched it. Lady Henry 
owes her everything, this last three years! 
Where would she have been without 
Julie? She talks of Julie’s separating 
her from her friends, cutting her out, 
imposing upon her—and nonsense of that 
kind! How would she have kept up that 
salon, alone, I should like to know—a 
blind old woman who can’t write a note 
for herself, or recognize a face? First 
of all she throws everything upon Julie, 
is proud of her cleverness, puts her for- 
ward in every way, tells most unneces- 
sary falsehoods about her,—Julie his felt 
that very much,—and then, when Julie 
has a great success, when people begin 
to come to Bruton Street for her sake as 
well as Lady Henry’s, then Lady Henry 
turns against her, complains of her to 
everybody, talks about treachery and dis- 
loyalty and Heaven knows what,—and be- 
gins to treat her like the dirt under her 
feet! How can Julie help being clever 
and agreeable—she is clever and agree- 
able! As Mr. Montresor said to me yes- 
terday, ‘As soon as that woman comes 
into a room, my spirits go up!—And 
why? Because she never thinks of her- 
self,—she always makes other people show 
at their best.’ And then Lady Henry be- 
haves likes this!”—The Duchess threw 
out her hands in scornful reprobation.— 
“ And the question is, of course—Can it 
go on?” 
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“IT don’t gather,” said Sir Wilfrid— 
hesitating — “that Lady Henry wants 
immediately to put an end to it.” 

Delafield gave an angry laugh. 

“The point is whether Mademoiselle 
Julie and Mademoiselle Julie’s friends 


.can put up with it much longer.” 


“ You see,” said the Duchess, eagerly, 
“ Julie is such a loyal, affectionate crea- 
ture. She knows Lady Henry was kind 
to her, to begin with, that she gave her 
great chances—and that she’s getting old 
and infirm, Julie’s awfully sorry for her. 
She doesn’t want to leave her all alone— 
to the mercy of her servants—” 

“T understand the servants, too, are 
devoted to Mademoiselle Julie?” said Sir 
Wilfrid. 

“Yes; that’s another’ grievance,” 
said Delafield, contemptuously. “ Why 
shouldn’t they be? When the butler had 
a child very ill, it was Mademoiselle Julie 
who went to see it in the mews, who took 
it flowers and grapes—” 

“Lady Henry’s grapes?” threw in Sir 
Wilfrid. 

“ What does it matter!” said Delafield, 
impatiently. “ Lady Henry has more of 
everything than she knows what to do 
with—But it wasn’t grapes only! It 
was time, and thought, and considera- 
tion. Then when the younger footman 
wanted to emigrate to the States, it was 
Mademoiselle Julie who found a situa- 
tion for him—who got Mr. Montresor to 
write to some American friends—and 
finally sent the lad off, devoted to her, of 
course, for life. I should like to know 
when Lady Henry would have done that 
kind of thing! Naturally the servants 
like her—she deserves it.” 

“T see—I see,” said Sir Wilfrid, nod- 
ding gently, his eyes on the carpet. “A 
very competent young lady.” 

Delafield looked at the older man— 
half in annoyance, half in perplexity. 

“Ts there anything to complain of in 
that?” he said, rather shortly. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing!” said Sir Wil- 
frid, hastily—*“ And this word intrigue 
that Lady Henry uses? Has Made- 
moiselle always steered a straightforward 
course with her employer ?” 

“Oh! well,” said the Duchess, shrug- 
ging her shoulders—* how can you always 
be perfectly straightforward with such 
a tyrannical old person! She has to be 
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managed. Lately, in order to be sure of 
every minute of Julie’s time, she has 
taken to heaping work upon her to such 
a ridiculous extent that unless I come to 
the rescue the poor thing gets no rest and 
no amusement. And last summer there 
was an explosion, because Julie, who 
was supposed to be in Paris for her 
holiday with a school friend, really spent 
a week of it with the Duncombes, Lady 
Henry’s married niece,—who has a place 
in Kent. The Duncombes knew her at 
Lady Henry’s parties, of course. Then 
they met her in the Louvre—took her 
about a little—were delighted with her— 
and begged her to come and stay with 
them—they have a place near Canterbury 
the way home. They and Julie 
agreed that it would be best to say no- 
thing to Lady Henry about it—she is too 
absurdly jealous—but then it leaked out 
unluckily—and Lady Henry was furious.” 

“TI must say,” said Delafield, hurried- 
ly, “I always thought frankness would 
have been best there.” 

“Well, perhaps,” said the 
unwillingly, with another shrug. 
now what is to be done? 


—QOn 


Duchess, 
“ But 
Lady Henry 


really must behave better, or Julie can’t 


and sha’n’t stay with her. Julie has 
a great following,—hasn’t she, Jacob? 
They won’t see her harassed to death.” 

“Certainly not,” said Delafield. “ At 
the same time we all see ”—he turned 
to Sir Wilfrid—“ what the advantages 
of the present combination are. Where 
would Lady Henry find another lady of 
Mademoiselle Le Breton’s sort, to help 
her with her house and her salon? For 
the last two years the Wednesday even- 
ings have been the most brilliant and 
successful things of their kind in Lon- 
don.—And of course for Mademoiselle 
Le Breton it is a great thing to have 
the protection of Lady Henry’s name—” 

“A great thing?” cried Sir Wilfrid. 
“ Everything!—my dear Jacob.” 

“T don’t know,” said Delafield, slow- 
ly. “It may be bought too dear.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked at the speaker with 
curiosity. It had been at all times pos- 
sible to rouse Jacob Delafield—as child, 
as school-boy, as undergraduate—from an 
habitual carelessness and idleness, by an 
act or a tale of injustice or oppression. 
Had the Duchess pressed him into her 
service, and was he merely taking sides 
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for the weaker, out of a natural bent 
towards that way of looking at things’ 
Or— 

“Well, certainly we must do our best 
te patch it up,” said Sir Wilfrid, after a 
pause. “ Perhaps Mademoiselle Le Br. 
ton will allow me a word with her by 
and-by. I think I have still some in- 
fluence with Lady Henry. But,—dea: 
goddaughter!” —he bent forward 
laid his hand on that of the Duchess 
“don’t let the maid do the commissions!’ 

“But I must!” eried the Duchess. 
“Just think, there is my big bazar o1 
the 16th. You don’t know how clever 
Julie is at such things. I want to mak 
her recite—her French is too beautiful! 
And then she has such inventiveness, 
such 2 head! Everything goes if she 
takes it in hand. But if I say anything 
to Aunt Flora, she’ll put a spoke in all 
our wheels. She’ll hate the thought of 
anything in which Julie is successful and 
conspicuous. Of course she will!” 

“All the same, Evelyn,” said Dela- 
field, uncomfortable apparently for the 
second time, “I really think it would 
be best to let Lady Henry know.” 

“Well, then, we may as well give it 
up!” said the Duchess, pettishly, turn- 
ing aside. 

Delafield, who was still pacing the ear- 
pet, suddenly raised his hand in a gest- 
ure of warning. Mademoiselle Le Breton 
was crossing the outer drawing-room. 

“ Julie!—come here!” cried the Duch- 
ess, springing up and running towards 
her.— Jacob is making himself so disa- 
greeable. He thinks we ought to tell 
Lady Henry about the 16th.” 

The speaker put her arm through Julie 
Le Breton’s, looking up at her with a 
frowning brow. The contrast between 
her restless prettiness, the profusion of 
her dress and hair, and Julie’s dark, lis- 
some strength, gowned and gloved in 
neat, close black, was marked enough. 

As the Duchess spoke, Julie looked 
smiling at Jacob Delafield. 

“T am in your hands,” she said, gently. 
“ Of course I don’t want to keep anything 
from Lady Henry. Please decide for 
me.” 

Sir Wilfrid’s mouth showed a satirical 
line. He turned aside and began to play 
with a copy of the Spectator. 

“Julie,” said the Duchess, hesitating 
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“J hope you won’t mind, but we have 
been discussing things a little with Sir 
Wilfrid. I felt sure Aunt Flora had been 
talking to him—” 

“Of course,” said Julie. “I knew 
she would.” She looked towards Sir Wil- 
frid, slightly drawing herself up. Her 
manner was quiet, but all her movements 
were somehow charged with a peculiar 
and interesting significance. The force 
of the character made itself felt through 
all disguises. 

In spite of himself, Sir Wilfrid began 
to murmur apologetic things. 

“Tt was natural, Mademoiselle, that 
Lady Henry should confide in me. She 
has perhaps told you that for many years 
[ have been one of the trustees of her 
property. That has led to her consulting 
me on a good many matters. And evi- 
dently—from what she says, and what the 
Duchess says—nothing could be of more 
importance to her happiness, now, in’ her 
helpless state, than her relations to you.” 

He spoke with a serious kindness in 
which the tinge of mocking habitual to 
his sleek and well-groomed visage was 
wholly lost. Julie Le Breton met him 
with dignity. 

“ Yes, they are important. But—lI fear 
they cannot go on as they are.” 

There was a pause. Then Sir Wilfrid 
approached her— 

“T hear you are returning to Bruton 
Street immediately. Might I be your 
escort ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

The Duchess, a little sobered by the 
turn events had taken, and the darkened 
prospects of her bazar, protested in vain 
against this sudden departure. Julie re- 
sumed her furs, which, as Sir Wilfrid, 
who was curious in such things, happened 
to notice, were of great beauty; and made 
her farewells. Did her hand linger in 
Jacob Delafield’s? Did the look with 
which that young man received it ex- 
press more than the steadiest support 
which justice offers to the oppressed? 
Sir Wilfrid could not be sure. 

As they stepped out into the frosty, 
lamp-lit dark of Grosvenor Square, Julie 
Le Breton turned to her companion. 

“You knew my mother and father,” 
she said, abruptly—“I remember your 
coming.” 

What was in her voice—her rich, beau- 
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tiful voice? Sir Wilfrid only knew that, 
while perfectly steady, it seemed to bring 
emotion near, to make all the aspects of 
things dramatic. 

“ Yes—yes,” he replied, in some con- 
fusion. “I knew her well—from the 
time when she was a girl in the school- 
room. Poor Lady Rose !” 

The figure beside him stood still. 

“Then, if you were my mother’s 
friend,” she said, huskily, “you will 
hear patiently what I have to say, even 
though you are Lady Henry’s trustee.” 

“Indeed I will!” cried Sir Wilfrid; 
and they walked on. 


CHAPTER IV 
Ks UT first of all,” said Mademoiselle 
Le Breton, looking in some annoy- 
ance at the brace of terriers circling and 
barking round them, “we must take the 
dogs home, otherwise no talk will be pos- 
sible.” 

“You have no more business to do?” 

His companion smiled. 

“Everything Lady Henry wants is 
here,” she said, pointing to the bag upon 
her arm, which had been handed to her, 
as Sir Wilfrid remembered, after some 
whispered conversation, in the hall of 
Crowborough House, by an _ elegantly 
dressed woman, who was no doubt the 
Duchess’s maid. 

“ Allow me to carry it for you.” 

“ Many thanks,” said Mademoiselle Le 
Breton, firmly retaining it, “but those 
are not the things I mind!” 

They walked on quickly to Bruton 
Street. The dogs made conversation im- 
possible. If they were on the chain, it 
was one long battle between them and 
their leader. If they were let loose, it 
seemed to Sir Wilfrid that they ranged 
every areg on the march, and attacked 
all elderly gentlemen and most errand- 
boys. 

“Do you always take them out?” he 
asked, when both he and his companion 
were crimson and out of breath. 

“ Always.” 

“Do you like dogs?” 

“T used to. Perhaps some day I shall 
again!” 

“As for me, I wish they had but one 
neck!” said Sir Wilfrid, who had but 
just succeeded in dragging Max, the 
bigger of the two, out of the interior of 
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a pastry-cook’s hand-cart, which had been 
rashly left with doors open for a few min- 
utes in the street, while its responsible 
guardian was gossiping in an adjacent 
kitchen. Mademoiselle Julie meanwhile 
was wrestling with Nero, the younger, 
who had dived to the very heart of a pe- 
culiarly unsavory dust-box, standing near 
the entrance of a mews. 

“So you commonly go through the 
streets of London in this whirlwind?” 
asked Sir Wilfrid again, incredulous, 
when at last they had landed their 
charges safe at the Bruton Street door. 

“Morning and evening,” said Ma- 
demoiselle Julie, smiling. Then she ad- 
dressed the butler—* Tell Lady Henry, 
please, that I shall be at home in half an 
hour.” 

As they turned westward, the winter 
streets were gay with lights and full of 
people. Sir Wilfrid was presently con- 
scious that among all the handsome and 
well-dressed women who brushed past 
them, Mademoiselle Le Breton more 
than held her own. She reminded him 
now not so much of her mother as of 
Marriott Dalrymple. Sir Wilfrid had 
first seen this woman’s father at Da- 


mascus, when Dalrymple, at twenty-six, 


was beginning the series of Eastern 
journeys which had made him famous. 
He remembered the brilliance of the 
youth; the power, physical and mental, 
which radiated from him, making all 
things easy; the scorn of mediocrity, the 
incapacity for subordination— 

“T should like you to understand,” 
said the lady beside him, “that I came 
to Lady Henry prepared to do my very 
best.” 

“T am sure of that,” said Sir Wil- 
frid, hastily recalling his thoughts from 
Damascus. “ And you must have had a 
very difficult task.” 

Mademoiselle Le Breton shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“T knew of course it must be difficult. 
And as to the drudgery of it—the dogs— 
and that kind of thing—nothing of that 
sort matters to me in the least. But—I 
cannot be humiliated before those who 
have become my friends—entirely be- 
cause Lady Henry wished it to be so!” 

“Lady Henry at first showed you every 
confidence ?” 

“ After the first month or two, she put 
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everything into my hands: her household. 
her receptions, her letters,—you may al- 
most say her whole social existence. She 
trusted me with all her secrets—[“ No! 
no! my dear lady!” thought Sir Wil- 
frid]—she let me help her with all her 
affairs. And honestly I did all I could 
to make her life easy.” 

“That I understand from herself.” 

“Then why,” cried Mademoiselle Le 
Breton, turning round to him with 
sudden passion—“ why couldn’t Lady 
Henry leave things alone? Are devo- 
tion, and—and the kind of qualities sh¢ 
wanted, so common? I said to myself 
that, blind and helpless as she was, shi 
should lose nothing. Not only should her 
household be well kept, her affairs well 
managed, but her salon should be as at- 
tractive, her Wednesday evenings as brill- 
iant, as ever. The world was deserting 
her; I helped her to bring it back. She 
cannot live without social success; yet 
now, she hates me for what I have done. 
Is it sane—is it reasonable ?”’ 

“She feels, I suppose,” said Sir Wil- 
frid, gravely, “that the suecess is no 
longer hers.” 

“So she says. But will you please ex- 
amine that remark? When her guests 
assemble, can I go to bed and leave her 
to grapple with them? I have proposed 
it often, but of course it is impossible. 
And if I am to be there, I must behave, 
T suppose, like a lady, not like a house- 
maid! Really Lady Henry asks too 
much! In my mother’s little flat in 
Bruges, with the two or three friends 
who frequented it, I was brought up in 
as good society and as good talk as Lady 
Henry has ever known.” 

They were passing an electric lamp, and 
Sir Wilfrid, looking up, was half thrilled, 
half repelled, by the flashing energy of 
the face beside him. Was ever such lan- 
guage on the lips of a paid companion 
before? His sympathy for Lady Henry 
revived. 

“Can you really give me no clew to 
the—to the sources of Lady Henry’s 
dissatisfaction?” he said at last, rather 
coldly. 

Mademoiselle Le Breton hesitated. 

“T don’t want to make myself out a 
saint,” she said at last, in another voice, 
and with a humility which was in truth 
hardly less proud than her self-asser- 











tion. “I—I was brought up in poverty 
—and my mother died when I was fifteen. 
I had to defend myself as the poor defend 
themselves—by silence. I learnt—not to 
talk about my own affairs. I couldn't 
afford to be frank—like a rich English 
virl, I dare say—sometimes I have con- 
cealed things—which had been better 
made plain. They were never of any real 
importance—and if—Lady Henry had 
shown any consideration—” 

Her voice failed her a little, evidently 
to her annoyance. They walked on with- 
out speaking—for a few paces. “ Never 
of any real importance?” Sir Wilfrid 
wondered. 

Their minds apparently continued the 
conversation, though their lips were si- 
lent, for presently Julie Le Breton said, 
abruptly : 

“Of course I am speaking of matters 
where Lady Henry might have some 
claim to information. With regard to 
many of my thoughts and feelings, Lady 
Henry has no right whatever to my con- 
fidence.” 

“She gives us fair warning!” thought 
Sir Wilfrid. 

Aloud he said— 

“Tt is not a question of thoughts and 
feelings, I understand—but of actions.” 

“Like the visit to the Duncombes?” 
said Mademoiselle Le Breton, impatient- 
ly. “Oh! I quite admit it—that’s only 
one of several instances Lady Henry 
might have brought forward. You see— 
she led me to make these friendships; and 
now, because they annoy her, I am to 
break them. But—she forgets. Friends 
are too—too new in my life—too pre- 
cious—” 

Again the voice wavered. How it 
thrilled and penetrated! Sir Wilfrid 
found himself listening for every word. 

“No,” she resumed. “If it is a ques- 
tion of renouncing the friends I have 
made in her house,—or going,—it will 
be going. That may as well be quite 
clear.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked up. 

“Let me ask you one question, Ma- 
demoiselle.” 

“Certainly. Whatever you like.” 

“Have you ever had—have you now 
any affection for Lady Henry ?” 

“ Affection ?—I could have had—plen- 
ty! Lady Henry is most interesting to 
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watch. It is magnificent—the struggle 
she makes with her infirmities.” 

Nothing could have been more agree- 
able than the modulation of these words 
—the passage of the tone from a first note 
of surprise to its grave and womanly 
close. Again, the same suggestions of 
veiled and vibrating feeling. Sir Wil- 
frid’s nascent dislike softened a little. 

“ After all,” he said, with gentleness, 
“one must make allowance for old age 
and weakness, mustn’t one?” 

“Oh! as to that, you can’t say anything 
to me that I am not perpetually saying 
to myself,” was her somewhat impetuous 
reply. “Only, there is a point when ill 
temper becomes not only tormenting to 
me, but degrading to herself. ... Oh! 
if you only knew ”—the speaker drew an 
indignant breath—“I can hardly bring 
myself to speak of such miséres. But 
everything excites her—everything makes 
her jealous. It is a grievance that I 
should have a new dress,—that Mr. Mon- 
tresor should send me an order for the 
House of Commons,—that Evelyn Crow- 
borough should give me a Christmas 
present. Last Christmas Evelyn gave 
me these furs—she is the only creature 
in London from whom I would accept a 
farthing or the value of a farthing.” 

She paused, then rapidly threw him a 
question— 

“Why, do you suppose, did I take it 
from her?” 

“She is your kinswoman,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, quietly. 

“Ah, you knew that! Well, then,— 
mayn’t Evelyn be kind to me, though I 
am—what I am! I reminded Lady 
Henry, but she only thought me a mean 
parasite, sponging on a duchess for pres- 
ents above my station. She said things 
hardly to be forgiven. I was silent. But 
I have never ceased to wear the furs.” 

With what imperious will did the thin 
shoulders straighten themselves under the 
folds of chinchilla! The cloak became 
symbolic—a flag not to be struck. 

“T never answer back—please under- 
stand—never!” she went on, hurriedly. 
“You saw to-day how Lady Henry gave 
me her orders. There is not a servant in 
the house with whom she would dare such 
a manner. Did I resent it?” 

“You behaved with great forbearance. 
I watched you with admiration.” 
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“ Ah!—forbearance! I fear you don’t 
understand one of the strangest elements 
in the whole case. I am afraid of Lady 
Henry — mortally afraid! When she 
speaks to me, I feel like a child who puts 
up its hands to ward off a blow. My in- 
stinct is not merely to submit—but to 
grovel. When you have had the youth 
that I had—when you have existed, 
learnt, amused yourself on sufferance— 
when you have had somehow to maintain 
yourself among girls who had family, 
friends, money, name—while you—” 

Her voice stopped—resolutely silenced 
before it broke. Sir Wilfrid uncomforta- 
bly felt that he had no sympathy to pro- 
duce worthy of the claim that her whole 
personality seemed to make upon it. But 
she recovered herself immediately. 

“Now I think I had better give you 
an outline of the last six months,” she 
said, turning to him. “Of course it is 
my side of the matter. But you have 
heard Lady Henry’s.” 

And with great composure she laid 
before him an outline of the chief 
quarrels and grievances which had em- 
bittered the life of the Bruton Street 
house during the period she had named. 
It was a wretched story, and she clear- 
ly told it with repugnance and disgust. 
There was in her tone a note of offend- 
ed personal delicacy—as of one bemired 
against her will. 

Evidently Lady Henry was hardly to be 
defended. The thing had been “ odious ” 
indeed. Two women of great ability, and 
different ages, shut up together, and 
jarring at every point,—the elder furi- 
ously jealous, and exasperated by what 
seemed to her the affront offered to her 
high rank and her past ascendency, by 
the social suecess of her dependent—the 
other defending herself first by the arts 
of flattery and submission, and then, when 
these proved hopeless, by a social skill 
that at least wore many of the aspects of 
intrigue,—these were the essential ele- 
ments of the situation, and as her nar- 
rative proceeded, Sir Wilfrid admitted 
to himself that it was hard to see any 
way out of it. As to his own sympathies, 
he did not know what to make of them. 

“ No!—I have been only too yielding,” 
said Mademoiselle Le Breton, sorely, 
when her tale was done. “I am ashamed 
when I look back on what I have borne. 


But now it has gone too far, and some- 
thing must be done. If I go—frankly— 
Lady Henry will suffer.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked at his companion. 

“Lady Henry is well aware of it.” 

“Yes,” was the calm _ reply, — “ she 
knows it,—but she does not realize it. 
You see, if it comes to a rupture, sh 
will allow no half-measures. Those who 
stick to me will have to quarrel with her. 
And there will be a great many who will 
stick to me.” 

Sir Wilfrid’s little smile was not 
friendly. 

“It is indeed evident,” he said, “ that 
you have thought it all out.” 

Mademoiselle Le Breton did not re- 
ply. They walked on a few minutes in 
silence, till she said, with a suddenness 
and in a low tone that startled her com- 
panion: 

“Tf Lady Henry could ever have felt 
that she humbled me!—that I acknow- 
ledged myself at her mercy! But she 
never could! She knows that I feel my- 
self as well born as she,—that I am nof 
ashamed of my parents—that my prin- 
ciples give me a free mind about such 
things—” 

“ Your principles?” murmured Sir Wil- 
frid. 

“You were right,”—she turned upon 
him with a perfectly quiet but most con- 
centrated passion. “I have had to think 
things out! I know, of course, that the 
world goes with Lady Henry. There- 
fore I must be nameless and kinless, and 
hold my tongue. If the world knew, it 
would expect me to hang my head. I 
don’t! I am as proud of my mother as of 
my father. I adore both their memories! 
Conventionalities of that kind mean no- 
thing to me!—” 

“My dear lady—” 

“Oh! I don’t expect you or any on 
else to feel with me!” said the voice, 
which, for all its low pitch, was beginning 
to make him feel as though he were in 
the centre of a hail-storm. “ You are a 
man of the world—you knew my parents 
—and yet I understand perfectly that for 
you too I am disgraced. So be it! So 
be it! I don’t quarrel with what any 
one may choose to think, but—” 

She recaptured herself with difficulty, 
and there was silence. They were walk- 
ing through the purple February dusk 
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towards the Marble Arch. It was too 
dark to see her face under its delicate 
veil, and Sir Wilfrid did not wish to see 
it. But before he had collected his 
thoughts sufficiently, his companion was 
speaking again, in a wholly different 
manner: 

“T don’t know what made me talk in 
this way. It was the contact with some 
one, I suppose, who had seen us at Ghe- 
rardtsloo.” She raised her veil, and he 
thought that she dashed away some tears. 
“That never happened to me before in 
London.—Well, now,—to return. If there 
is a breach—” 

“Why should there be a breach?” said 
Sir Wilfrid. “My dear Miss Le Bre- 
ton, listen to me for a few minutes. I 
see perfectly that you have a great deal 
to complain of; but I also see that Lady 
Henry has something of a case.” 

And with a courteous authority and 
tact worthy of his trade, the old dip- 
lomat began to discuss the situation. 

Presently he found himself talking 
with an animation, a friendliness, an 
intimacy, that surprised himself.’ What 
was there in the personality beside him 
that seemed to win a way inside a man’s 
defences in spite of him? Much of 
what she had said had seemed to him ar- 
rogant or morbid. And yet as she listened 
to him, with an evident dying down of 
passion, an evident forlornness, he felt 
in her that woman’s weakness and ti- 
midity of which she had accused herself 
in relation to Lady Henry, and was 
somehow — manlike — softened and dis- 
armed. She had been talking wildly, 
because no doubt she felt herself in 
great difficulties. But when it was his 
turn to talk, she neither resented nor 
resisted what he had to say. The kinder 
he was, the more she yielded—almost 
eagerly at times, as though the thorni- 
ness of her own speech had hurt herself 
most, and there were behind it all a sad 
life, and a sad heart that only asked in 
truth for a little sympathy and under- 
standing. 

“T shall soon be calling her ‘my dear’ 
and patting her hand!” thought the old 
man at last, astonished at himself. For 
the dejection in her attitude and gait 
began to weigh upon him; he felt a warm 
desire to sustain and comfort her. More 
and more thought, more and more con- 
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trivance, did he throw into the straight- 
ening out of this tangle between two 
excitable women,—not, it seemed, for 
Lady Henry’s sake—not, surely, for Miss 
Le Breton’s sake¢—but— Ah! those 
two poor dead folk, who had touched 
his heart long ago,—did he feel the hov- 
ering of their ghosts beside him, in the 
wintry wind ¢ 

At any rate, he abounded in shrewd 
and fatherly advice, and Mademoiselle Le 
Breten listened with a most flattering 
meekness. 

“Well, now I think we have come to 
an understanding,” he urged, hopefully, 
as they turned down Bruton Street again. 

Mademoiselle Le Breton sighed. 

“Tt is very kind of you.u—Oh! I will 
do my best. But—” 

She shook her head uncertainly. 

“No—no ‘buts’!” eried Sir Wilfrid, 
cheerfully. “Suppose—as a first step” 
—he smiled at his companion—“ you tell 
Lady Henry about the bazar?” 

“ By all means. She won’t let me go. 
But Evelyn will find some one else.” 

“ Oh! we'll see about that!” said the old 
man, almost crossly. “If you'll allow 
me, I’ll try my hand.” 

Julie Le Breton did not reply, but her 
face glimmered upon him with a wist- 
ful friendliness that did not escape him 
even in the darkness. In this yielding 
mood her voice and movements had so 
much subdued sweetness, so much dis- 
tinction, that he felt himself more than 
melting towards her. 

Then, of a sudden, a thought—a couple 
of thoughts—sped across him. He drew 
himself rather sharply together. 

“Mr. Delafield, I gather, has been a 
good deal concerned in the whole mat- 
ter ?” 

Mademoiselle Le Breton laughed and 
hesitated. 

“THe has been very kind. He heard 
Lady Henry’s language — once — when 
she was excited. It seemed to shock 
him. He has tried once or twice to 
smooth her down. Oh! he has been most 
kind.” 

“Has he any influence with her?” 

“ Not much.” 

“To you think well of him?’ 

He turned to her with a calculated 
abruptness. She showed a little surprise. 

“T? But—everybody thinks well of 
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him! They say the Duke trusts every- 
thing to him.” 

“When I left England he was still a 
rather lazy and unsatisfactory under- 
graduate. I was curious to know how he 
had developed. Do you know what his 
chief interests are now ?” 

Mademoiselle Le Breton hesitated. 

“T am really afraid I don’t know!” 
she said at last, smiling, and, as it were, 
regretful. “But Evelyn Crowborough, 
of course, could tell you all about him. 
She and he are very old friends.” 

“ No birds out of that cover!” was Sir 
Wilfrid’s inward comment. 

The lamp over Lady Henry’s door was 
already in sight when Sir Wilfrid, after 
some talk of the Montresors, with whom 
he was going to dine that night, carelessly 
said, 

“That’s a very good-looking fellow, 
that Captain Warkworth, whom I saw 
with Lady Henry last night.” 

“ Ah, yes. Lady Henry has made great 
friends with him,” said Mademoiselle 
Julie, readily. “She eonsults him about 
her memoir of her husband.” 

“Memoir of her husband!” Sir Wil- 
frid stopped short. “ Heavens above!— 
memoir of Lord Henry ?” 

“She is half-way through it. I thought 
you knew.” 

“Well, upon my word! Whom shall 
we have a memoir of next? Henry Del- 
afield! — Henry Delafield! —Good gra- 
cious !” 

And Sir Wilfrid walked along, slashing 
at the railings with his stick, as though 
the action relieved him. Julie Le Bre- 
ton quietly resumed: 

“T understand that Lord Henry and 
Captain Warkworth’s’ father went 
through the Indian Mutiny together, and 
Captain Warkworth has some letters—” 

“ Oh, I dare say, I dare say!” muttered 
Sir Wilfrid.—“‘ What’s this man home 
for just now?” 

“ Well,—I think Lady Henry knows,” 
said Mademoiselle Julie, turning to him 
an open look, like one who—once more— 
would gladly satisfy a questioner if one 
could. “He talks to her a great deal. 
But—why shouldn’t he come home?” 

“ Beeause he ought to be doing disa- 
greeable duty with his regiment, instead 
of always racing about the world in 
search of something to get his name up,” 


said Sir Wilfrid, rather sharply. “ At 
least, that’s the view his brother officers 
mostly take of him.” 

“Oh!” said Mademoiselle Julie, with 
amiable vagueness. “Is there anything 
particular that you suppose he wants?” 

“T am not at all in the secret of his 
ambitions,” said Sir Wilfrid, lifting hi- 
shoulders. “ But you and Lady Henry 
seemed well acquainted with him.” 

The straw-colored lashes veered her 
way. 

“T had some talk with him in the Park 
this morning,” said Julie Le Breton, 
reflectively. “He wants me to copy his 
father’s letters for Lady Henry, and to 
get her to return the originals as soon 
as possible. He feels nervous when they 
are out of his hands.” 

“Hm,” said Sir Wilfrid. 

At that moment Lady Henry’s door- 
bell presented itself. The vigor with 
which Sir Wilfrid rang it may perhaps 
have expressed the liveliness of his un- 
spoken scepticism. He did not for on 
moment believe that General Wark- 
worth’s letters had been the subject of 
the conversation he had witnessed that 
morning in the Park, nor that filial ven- 
eration had had anything whatever to say 
to it. 

Julie Le Breton gave him her hand. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
gravely and softly. 

Sir Wilfrid, at the moment before, had 
not meant to press it at all. But he did 
press it, aware the while of the most 
mingled feelings. 

“On the contrary, you were very good 
to allow me this conversation.—Com- 
mand me at any time if I can be useful 
to you and Lady Henry.” 

Julie Le Breton smiled upon him, and 
was gone. 

Sir Wilfrid ran down the steps, chafing 
at himself. 

“She somehow gets round one,” he 
thought, with a touch of annoyance. “I 
wonder whether I made any real im- 
pression upon her.— Hm.— Let’s see 
whether Montresor can throw any more 
light upon her! He seemed to be pretty 
intimate. Her ‘ principles,’ eh? A dan- 
gerous view to take—for a woman of 
that provenance!” 


An hour or two later Sir Wilfrid Bury 
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presented himself in the Montresors’ 
drawing-room in Eaton Place. He had 
come home feeling it essential to impress 
upon the cabinet a certain line of action 
with regard to the policy of Russia on 
the Persian Gulf. But the first person 
he perceived on the hearth-rug, basking 
before the Minister’s ample fire, was Lord 
Lackington. The sight of that vivacious 
countenance, that shock of white hair, 
that tall form still boasting the spareness 
and almost the straightness of youth, 
that unsuspecting complacency, confused 
his ideas, and made him somehow feel 
the whole world a little topsy-turvy. 

Nevertheless, after dinner he got his 
fifteen minutes of private talk with his 
host, and conscientiously made use of 
them. Then, after an appointment had 
been settled for a longer conversation on 
another day, both men felt that they 
had done their duty, and, as it appeared, 
the same subject stirred in both their 
minds. 

“ Well—and what did you think of 
Lady Henry?” said Montresor, with a 
smile, as he lighted another cigarette. 

“She’s very blind,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
“and more rheumatic. But else there’s 


not much change—on the whole she wears 


wonderfully well.” 

“Except as to her temper, poor lady,” 
laughed the Minister. “She has really 
tried all our nerves of late. And the 
worst of it is that most of it falls upon 
that poor woman who lives with her ”— 
the Minister lowered his voice—“ one 
of the most interesting and agreeable 
creatures in the world.” 

Sir Wilfrid glanced across the table. 
Lord Lackington was telling scandalous 
tales of his youth to a couple of Foreign 
Office clerks, who sat on either side of 
him, laughing and spurring him on. 
The old man’s careless fluency and fun 
were evidently contagious; atimation 
reigned around him; he was the spoilt 
child of the dinner, and knew it. 

“T gather that you have taken a 
friendly interest in Miss Le Breton,” 
said Bury, turning to his host. 

“ Oh!—the Duchess and Delafield and 
I have done our best to protect her—and 
to keep the peace. I am quite sure Lady 
Henry has poured out her grievances to 
you—hasn’t she?” 

“ Alack,—she has.” 
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“T knew she couldn’t hold her tongue 
to you—even for a day. She has really 
been losing her head over it. And it is 
a thousand pities.” 

“So you think all the fault’s on Lady 
Henry’s side?” 

The Minister gave a shrug. 

“ At any rate, 1 have never myself seen 
anything to justify Lady Henry’s state of 
feeling. On the famous Wednesdays, 
Mademoiselle Julie always appears to 
make Lady Henry her first thought. And 
in other ways she has really worn herself 
to death for the old lady. It makes one 
rather savage sometimes to see it!” 

“So in your eyes she is a perfect com- 
panion ¢” 

Montresor laughed. 

“ Oh!—as to perfection !—” 

“Lady Henry accuses her of intrigue. 
You have seen no traces of it?” 

The Minister smiled a little oddly. 

“Not as regards Lady Henry.—Oh! 
Mademoiselle Julie is a very astute 
lady.” <A ripple from some source of 
secret amusement spread over the dark- 
lined face. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“She knows how to help her friends 
—better than most people. I have known 
three men—at least—made by Mademoi- 
selle Le Breton within the last two or 
three years. She has just got a fresh 
one in tow.” 

Sir Wilfrid moved a little closer to his 
host. They turned slightly from the ta- 
ble, and seemed to talk into their cigars. 

“Young Warkworth?” said Bury. 

The Minister smiled again and hesi- 
tated. 

“Oh! she doesn’t bother me—she is 
much too clever.—But she gets at me in 
the most amusing indirect ways. I know 
perfectly well when she has been at work. 
There are two or three men—high up, you 
understand—who frequent Lady Henry’s 
evenings—and who are her very good 
friends. ... Oh! I dare say she'll get 
what she wants,” he added, with non- 
chalance. 

“Between you and me—do you sus- 
pect any direct interest in the young 
man ?” 

Montresor shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know. Not necessary. She 
loves to feel herself a power—all the 
more, I think, because of her anomalous 
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position. It is very curious—at bottom 
very feminine and amusing—and quite 
harmless.” 

“You and others don’t resent it?” 

“ No—not from her,” said the Minis- 
ter, after a pause. “ But she is rather 
going it, just now. Three or four bat- 
teries have opened upon me at once. She 
must be thinking of little else.” 

Sir Wilfrid grew a trifle red. He re- 
membered the comedy of the door-step. 
“Ts there anything that he particularly 
wants?” His tone assumed a certain 
asperity. 

“ Well, as for me, I cannot help feeling 
that Lady Henry has something to say 
for herself. It is very strange—mys- 
terious even—the kind of ascendency 
this lady has obtained for herself, in so 
short a time.” 

“Oh, I dare say it’s hard for Lady 
Henry to put up with,” mused Mon- 
tresor. “ Without family—without con- 
nections—” 

He raised his head quietly and put 
on his eye-glasses. Then his look swept 
the face of his companion. 

Sir Wilfrid with a searcely perceptible 
yet significant gesture motioned towards 
Lord Lackington. Mr. Montresor start- 
ed. The eyes of both men travelled 
across the table, then met again. 

“You know?” said Montresor, under 
his breath. 

Sir Wilfrid nodded. Then some in- 
stinct told him that he had now ex- 
hausted the number of the initiated. 


When the men reached the drawing- 
room, which was rather emptily waiting 
for the “ reception ” Mrs. Montresor was 
about to hold in it, Sir Wilfrid fell into 
conversation with Lord Lackington. The 
old man talked well, though flightily, 


with a constant reference of all topics 
to his own standards, recollections, and 
friendships, which was characteristic, but 
in him not unattractive. Sir Wilfrid 
noticed certain new and pitiful signs of 
age. The old man was still a rattle. But 
every now and then the rattle ceased 
abruptly; and a breath of melancholy 
made itself felt—like a chill and sudden 
gust from some unknown sea. 

They were joined presently, as the room 
filled up, by a young journalist—an art 
critic, who seemed to know Lord Lack- 
ington and his ways. The two fell eagerly 
into talk about pictures, especially of an 
exhibition at Antwerp, from which the 
young man had just returned. 

“TI looked in at Bruges on the way 
back, for a few hours,” said the new- 
comer, presently. “The pictures there 
are much better seen than they used to 
be. When were you there last?” He 
turned to Lord Lackington. 

“ Bruges?” said Lord Lackington, with 
a start. “Oh! I haven’t been there for 
twenty years.” 

And he suddenly sat down, dangling 
a paper-knife between his hands, and 
staring at the carpet. His jaw dropped 
a little. A cloud seemed to interpose be- 
tween him and his companions. 

Sir Wilfrid, with Lady Henry’s story 
fresh in his memory, was somehow poig- 
nantly conscious of the old man. Did 
their two minds hold the same image—of 
Lady Rose, drawing her last breath in 
some dingy room beside one of the canals 
that wind through Bruges, laying down 
there the last relics of that life, beauty, 
and intelligence that had once made 
her the darling of the father, who, for 
some reason still hard to understand, had 
let her suffer and die—alone? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Love’s Fragrance 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


And with a throb of longing, ere I knew 


’ ‘HERE came a touch of softness in the air, 


A hint of violets, a thought of you . 
For whom it was, my heart breathed up a prayer. 
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Harvard Observatory at C 


INCE the Harvard Astronomical 

Observatory at Cambridge captured, 

last summer, the first successful pho- 
tograph of a lightning spectrum, atten- 
tion has been again turned to a series of 
spectroscopic achievements which make 
together one of the most interesting and 
surprising chapters of present-day know- 
ledge. The basic fact of spectroseopy— 
the power of a prism to separate a ray 
of light into the colors of the spectrum 
—is common property; but its applica- 
tion to the stars, and now to lightning, 
is less generally understood. Yet nothing 
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in the physics of the universe is simple: 
when reduced to its terms, and 
no path of human investigation leads to 
greater possibilities of discovery. 

Light itself travels in waves, and ‘on 
their way to the earth the light waves 
radiating from every star cross millions 
of of the ether which pervades 
the universe. The journey, while it some- 
what affects the intensity of each wave, 
has no effect upon its wave-length; the 
distance remains, therefore, unaltered 
from a given point on the crest of one 
wave to a similar point on the crest of the 
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next. It is the difference in their wave- 
lengths which distinguishes the light 
caused by the combustion of one sub- 
stance from that given out by another, 
and the white light of a star is made up 
of many waves, each in reality differently 
colored, and each representing one of its 
various components. These the prism 
separates one from another. A com- 
parative study of the spectra of the known 
physical elements—such as hydrogen and 
calcium, for example—had made it pos- 
sible, even in the middle of the last 
century, to analyze a substance by the 
spectrum obtained from it under intense 
heat. As early as 1864 spectrum analysis 
was applied to the heavenly bodies, but at 
that time it could be done only in the 
course of fleeting visual observation, and 
the spectrum could not be preserved in 
any permanent graphic form for further 
analysis. The first picture of a star taken 
with a camera was a daguerreotype made 
by Professor G. P. Bond, of the Harvard 
Observatory, in 1850; it was twenty years 
later, in 1872, that Dr. Henry Draper 
made the first successful photograph of 
the spectrum of a star, and so brought 
the heavenly bodies definitely into the 
laboratory for examination by the astro- 
physicist. 

The difficulties of this initial attempt 
were multiplied by the necessity of using 
a wet plate. Emulsion photography was 
then unknown, and Dr. Draper died be- 
fore its development had made _ astro- 
physies—as this important partnership of 
physies and astronomy has only recently 
been christened—-a practicable science. 
The Harvard Observatory, by an arrange- 
ment with Mrs. Draper, continued his in- 
vestigations under the name of the Henry 
Draper Memorial. Meantime mechani- 
cal and electrical contrivances had been 
invented to move and guide the telescopic 
cameras, the observatory had conceived 
the project of photographing the entire 
heavens, not once, but constantly, and 
the Draper Memorial took natural shape 
in a systematic study of all star spectra 
that could thus be photographed. What 
may not be the ultimate development of 
so vast an undertaking, with all the ex- 
tensions which increasing knowledge and 
active ingenuity will make possible ? 

At first thought it might seem that a 
photographic spectrum could be, at best, 


but an indefinite indication of conditions 
millions of miles from the camera, yet it 
is so secured that it is as distinct, and as 
full of meaning to the scientist, as if it 
were the record of a mere laboratory 
experiment the materials for which lay 
upon a table before him. Color pho- 
tography as applied to astronomy being 
still a thing of the future, the photo- 
graph of a spectrum cannot, of course, re- 
produce the original colors; but the ray 
of light, split up, as it were, by the prism 
at one end of the telescopic camera, comes 
to the sensitized plate at the other end 
in hundreds of fine parallel lines, some 
of them close together, others more or 
less widely separated, and their relations 
to each other express in black and white 
the varying spectral tints from yellow to 
violet. The red end of the spectrum, as 
it is seen in the rainbow, cannot as yet 
be photographed. 

So, then, when he has secured photo- 
graphs of the spectra of the heavenly 
bodies, the astronomer has overcome the 
obstacle of space at one bound, for each 
negative is a star autobiography, an in- 
dividual record of the various elements 
whose combined combustion produces the 
familiar white light of the star. The 
Harvard Observatory now has more than 
115,000 of these plates filed away in Cam- 
bridge, and the purpose is to make them 
a record—constantly increasing in com- 
pleteness—of temporary celestial . con- 
ditions, each one virtually a single page 
in a unique history of the stars. Never 
a day goes by without a chapter being 
added, and at this very moment the in- 
struments at Cambridge and Arequipa, 
where over a century ago Alexander 
Humboldt pointed out the present loca- 
tion of Harvard’s southern station as an 
ideal spot for astronomical study, are 
either taking the latest pictures, or being 
made ready for to-night’s work. 

The study of thousands of their pho- 
tographie spectra discloses a marked 
similarity in the composition of the stars 
—that is to say, of practically all the 
members of the celestial family which, 
like the Sun, owe their brightness to their 
own intense heat,and not, like the planets, 
to reflected light. The chief divisions 
and subdivisions which the astronomers 
have made are less than two dozen in 
number, and to some one of them every 
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star examined is found to conform. To 
the first type, of which the Dog Star is a 
eenerally familiar example, belongs the 
largest proportion. Its spectrum is con- 
tinuous, and the lines, hundreds in num- 
ber and very close together, prove the 
presence of many different elements, and 
show the star to be a solid incandescent 
body. The second type, which includes 
the bright stars Capella and Arcturus, 
closely resembles the Sun in composition, 
and its spectra would appear like sections 
of a rainbew if seen upon as large a 
seale and in their original colors. In 
the third division are Alpha Orionis and 
Alpha Scorpii, while a fourth and fifth 
embrace stars the majority of which are 
known only to the astronomer. 
Beginning with the first type, practi- 
cally all of the bright stars may be 
arranged in sequence ; beginning, even 
earlier, with the spectrum of a “new 
star,” the classification is almost as com- 
plete. The gradual change from type to 
type is clearly visible when the spectra 
are set side by side, the characteristic 
lines of a new star merging into those 
of a star just becoming nebulous—the 
second step in stellar development—and 
the lines of the nebulous spectrum lead- 
ing gradually to the classifications already 
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briefly suggested, of which the typical 
stars are Sirius and the Sun. Each di- 
vision is immediately recognizable. So 
also the constant spectroscopic record of 
the temporary conditions of individual 
heavenly bodies—such, for example, as 
the “long period variables,” whose alter- 
nately increasing and diminishing bright- 
ness was long an unsolved problem—will 
be seen at once to be of no little value, 
for it sets forth their development, their 
composition, even their habits, so to 
speak, in a permanent form which can be 
referred to readily at any moment. 
Instances where this remarkable col- 
lection at Harvard has been of great 
scientific value are many. In May, 1898, 
Madame Ceraski, of the Moscow observ- 
atory, discovered an Algol variable—two 
stars, one of which is not luminous, and 
revolves about the other so as sometimes 
to cut off its light from the earth. Ref- 
erence to the Harvard photographs dis- 
closed that 200 pictures of this particu- 
lar star had been taken between 1890 and 
1899; the record showed the star faint on 
twenty nights, and from these data its 
“neriod” was immediately determined 
with an uncertainty of not more than a 
single second. A later variable, discov- 
ered also by Madame Ceraski, was found 
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to have been first photographed in 1890, 
and the means of computing its period 
were thus immediately at hand. In this 
ease the spectroscopic record provided 
facts, immediate and indisputable, which 
visual astronomy would have taken ten 
years to gather; all other conditions 
being perfect, the task would still have 
required at least six years of visual sur- 
veillance. 

When Dr. Anderson of Edinburgh dis- 
covered Nova Aurige—the new star of 
1892—the Harvard negatives proved that 
it had been visible at least six weeks 
before its actual discovery; and Nova 
Persei, which was discovered last year, 
has been shown not to have been visible 
two days before Dr. Anderson detected 
its presence. In these two typical cases 
the Harvard photographs did what no or- 
dinary telescope can ever hope to do: they 
revealed the unsuspected past; without 
the camera the conditions of these par- 
ticular hours must forever have gone un- 
studied. 

Actual discovery is not the primary 
object of the work in spectroscopic pho- 
tography at the Harvard Observatory, but 
incidentally to it about a hundred and 
fifty additions have been made to the list 
of known variables. Six of the eight 
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new stars whose brightness during the 
last ten years has singled them out from 
the host of lesser discoveries were found 
by Mrs. W. P. Fleming, curator of the ob 
servatory’s collection of plates, in the 
routine examination which precedes filing 
and cataloguing. All of the spectro- 
scopic binaries whose components are both 
bright stars were discovered on the nega 
tives at Cambridge, and the entire class, 
including countless others one ot whos 
components is a dark body, must also be 
included in the enlarged knowledge of 
astronomy directly due to spectroscopic 
analysis. Visual astronomy had long be- 
fore noted the presence in the firmament 
of double or binary stars. These comprised 
two celestial bodies revolving about each 
other so closely that it was difticult for 
the eye to separate their components; 
other twin stars, so near together as to 
be distinguishable only by the finer per- 
ception of the prism, were still await- 
ing discovery. The first six spectroscopic 
binaries seen at Cambridge are in a class 
by themselves; the others are practically 
little Algol variables, and are so numer- 
ous that Professor W. W. Campbell, of 
the Lick Observatory, estimates that 
about one in every seven of the visible 
stars belong to this recent category—a 
striking instance of suddenly 
expanded astronomical know- 
ledge. 

The first spectroscopic bi- 
nary was found in 1889, when 
Professor Pickering noticed 
that Zeta Ursee Majoris, a star 
very near the centre of the 
handle of the Great Dipper, 
possessed a spectrum in which 
a certain characteristic line 
was distinctly double on some 
photographs and single on 
others. A few months later 
a similar doubling was found 
in Beta Aurige, but the line 
was here alternately double 
and single, the changes be- 
ing so rapid as to be noticea- 
ble in successive pictures, or 
even in different portions of a 
single plate. The star was 
photographed 264 times in 
December, 1890, and January, 
1891, and its variations were 
found to occur with great 
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regularity, so that it became apparent 
that it was not single, but double—that, 
in reality, two bright stars were revolving 
closely about each other. 
ponent approached the Earth and the 
other became distant the wave- 
length of each line was diminished for the 
one and increased for the other, each line 
appearing double in the spectrum. When 
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both stars were moving perpendicular to 
the line of sight, no separation could be 
detected. 

Spectroscopy has disproved the theory 
advanced by Sir John Herschel, on the 
strength of long-continued visual obser- 
vation, that the stars of the Milky Way 


Those which 
are now visible, and have been analyzed 
—and there is no telling how many mill- 
ions are still beyond the investigation of 


closely resemble the Sun. 
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terrestrial instruments—appear to be, for 
the most part, of like origin. The Magel- 
laniec Clouds, for the systematic study 
of which there was no opportunity before 
the establishment of the southern station 
at Arequipa, are «pparently composed of 
very similar bodies, and, what is perhaps 
most interesting, both in the Magellanic 
Clouds and Milky Way there has been 
discovered a small class of stars found 
nowhere the heavens. 
ninety-five of them are marshalled in al- 
most exact alignment along the centre of 
the Milky Way, and the discovery of 
others in the Magellanie Clouds is an in- 
teresting corroboration of a similarity be- 
tween these two seemingly most thickly 
studded spaces in the firmament which it 
needs not even a telescope to make super- 
ficially apparent. 
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The process of taking these thousands 
of photographs involves, naturally, a 
number of instruments and a series of 
difficult problems. In the preparation of 
the Draper Catalogue, which discusses 
the analysis of 10,351 stars, mostly in 
the northern heavens, the greater number 
of the photographs were taken with the 
Bache eight-inch telescope arranged with 
a prism with a refracting angle of 13°. 
Satisfactory negatives, even of stars as 
faint as the sixth magnitude, were ob- 
tained with an exposure of ten minutes. 
Every portion of the sky north of —26° 
was photographed at least twice, the polar 
regions having exposures of ten and 
fifteen minutes, and there were secured 
in all some 28,266 spectra, relating to 
10,347 stars, with few omitted brighter 
than the sixth magnitude. 
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The telescopic camera with which such 
photographs as the above are taken is 
mounted equatorially—that is to say, 
with its base parallel to the plane of the 
earth’s equator, and with the support on 
which it turns as it sweeps the heavens 
fixed parallel to the earth’s axis. The 
position, allowing for the fact that the 
stars are millions of miles distant, is 
equivalent to an actual suspension of the 
camera in space. 

An ingenious and intricate mechan- 
ism, controlled by a carefully regulated 
clock, moves the camera so that it ex- 
actly follows any given star in its appar- 
ent revolution about the pole. In photo- 
graphing spectra, however, the rate of 
speed of the instruments is not exactly 
proportional to that of the star, which ap- 
pears as a point of light when ordinarily 
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photographed, but shows as a line when 
its light is separated into its component 
parts by the prism of the spectroscope ; 
this line, when camera and star do not 
move exactly together, trails slowly across 
the sensitized plate, and produces a nar- 
row band in which the lines of the spec- 
trum are spread out and readily distin- 
guishable. 

The taking of the first pictures of a 
lightning spectrum, last summer, was in 
many ways more spectacular than the 
regular work of the observatory. The 
telescopic camera, usually directed by 
machinery, was then operated by hand, 
for the attempt had none of the certainty 
which assists in photographing the stars, 
whose position and movements the as- 
tronomer knows in advance with mathe- 
matical exactness. Several excellent pho- 
tographs of lightning flashes were secured, 


and a later study of their spectra brought 
out the interesting fact that they were 


not exactly similar. A comparison with 
the spectrum of Nova Persei showed in- 
teresting similarities between the light- 
ning flash —which is really the atmos- 
phere of the Earth heated to luminosity— 
and a star in its second stage of develop- 
ment, for many of the lines are identical 
in both, although the spectra are not in 
complete agreement. 

The possibilities which lie in spectro- 
scopy as it has been developed at the Har- 
vard Observatory—recording not only the 
life history of the stars, day by day, but 
the very vital elements of their compo- 
sition as well—are perhaps only in their 
beginning. Already it has discovered a 
striking similarity between the surround- 
ings of the Earth and of one of its most 
distant neighbors; it may come to settle 
with absolute authority any question of 
the existence upon any other of the hea- 
venly bodies of such human or animal 
life as we are here acquainted with. 


A Song of Love and Summer 


BY KATHARINE PEARSON WOODS 


Y true-love hath her dwelling built 
High up the leafy hill; amid 
All flowers that grow, all winds that blow, 
My love’s abiding-place is hid. 
So far above the world she dwells, 
Her fellow-citizens have wings; 
Yet to mine ear e’en birds are dumb 
When ’mid their music my love sings. 


Who to my true-love’s nest would climb 
Must trace a pathway, winding slow, 

*Mid trees that bend and flowers that send 
Sweet influence where he would go. 

The elder-flower there spreads her balm; 
The aster opes her purple eyes; 

Beside the gate, with coral trump, 
The honeysuckle guards surprise. 


O winding stairway, where I tread; 

O rocks, where ferns may fearless spring; 
Rose-arbors sweet, where weary feet 

May pause to list bird-weleoming! 
O little dwelling where she dwells !— 

Hush, birdlings, hush your roundelay; 
For love is ours, and love is all; 

Hush! silence is love’s melody. 
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Ex Libris 


BY MARY TRACY EARLE 


HE child sat at the library table, 

writing, writing, writing. Her 

lean bare legs were hooked around 
the side rungs of her chair. Her hair 
had frayed into straggling locks, which 
hung down her cheeks and fringed her 
pigtail. Her near-sighted eyes glowed, 
and her small nose, following eagerly in 
the trail left by her cramped, inky fin- 
gers, almost blotted what she wrote. 
Around her on the broad library table 
were spread books, open at the front fly- 
leaves, with inscriptions drying in them. 
Every inscription was to herself—“ To 
dear little Stella”—from some loving 
friend or relative-—and every inscription 
was the guileless, undisguised work of 
her own pen. 

It had been said to Stella, “Stay in 
the library until you can come out with 
a sweet temper,” and, lo! Stella was 
staying long after her temper had become 
that of a little angel who had just dis- 
covered a new mark at which to fire 
shooting-stars. One must be interested 
to be good. Unfortunately grown people 
do not always pronounce one good when 
one is interested. There are some rules 
which do not work both ways, it would 
seem. 

At first she had dragged herself around 
the room, stopping to kick the floor when- 
ever she judged that she was just above 
the head of somebody downstairs. Then 
she had moped awhile at the window, 
making faces at the sky. And all the 
while the book-shelves had been calling 
to her, offering her inducements to good 
temper which she had an unworthy desire 
to accept, though she faced away from 
them scornfully. Even book-shelves, if 
they took time to study human nature, 
would not be too obvious in their blan- 
dishments to cross people. They might 
as well speak with intention of having 
“such nice candy for some good little 
girl” as to whisper of alluring unfinish- 
ed stories—stories which are warranted 


to interest you until you ferget to be bad 
Let them remember that there are tim 
when it is a point of honor to be as bad 
as possible—times when only the mos 
insidious suggestions will avail to under 
mine one’s principles. 

The book-shelves bethought themselves. 
They had a_ reputation to sustain 
“Dear little Stella” was often sent t 
the library to find her sweet temper, be 
cause the family had learned that th« 
shelves could be relied upon. But to 
day they were driven to extremity, and 
a familiar sentence passed from volum: 
to volume. “The end _ justifies th 
means.” 

The child remembered a roy of books, 
one of the very top rows. Her grand 
mother, who disapproved with a generous 
breadth of application, disapproved of 
these books, and had said once to her 
father, “ As long as you turn your daugh- 
ters loose in the library, I think such 
writings should be burned.” 

And her father had answered: “I am 
not sure that it is necessary to destroy 
such interesting specimens of the ex 
crescences of literature. Gertrude is old 
enough to judge between good and bad; 
as for Stella, she can’t reach them for a 
few years yet—even with the step-lad- 
der.” 

The child had heard, and only a multi- 
plicity of other interests caused her to 
bury her curiosity, just as a dog buries 
some of his choicest bones. Now she 
turned from the window and mounted 
to the mysterious row, making steps of 
the shelves after the ladder gave out. 
“Even with the ladder,” forsooth! Was 
a cocoanut ever out of a monkey’s reach 
simply because it grew at the top of a 
tree? 

The books were not remarkable at first 
sight. Some of them were paper-cover- 
ed; some were in cheap cloth bindings; 
a few were handsome. With her feet on 
a lower shelf, and clinging with one 
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hand to the support between the shelves, 
she managed to open them one after 
another and glance through them, fre- 
quently turning the pages with her alert 
and useful nose. One of them she liked 
immensely because there were children 
in it—twins—with whom she could have 
had much inspiring conversation in a 
real meeting. That was a book from 
which one might gather new ideas as 
to the conduct of life, but many of the 
others were stupid, and she was aware 
of failing to grasp the hidden something 
which they must have in common—the 
quality which had brought them into 
danger of the fire. 

She was still clinging to the shelves, 
weary and bafiled, when a side thought 
cropped out of her mind, giving her a 
new and practicable interest. She noticed 
that very few of these books had inserip- 
tions on their fly-leaves. None of them 
had been presented to So-and-so by So- 
and-so; it was seldom that a proud pur- 
chaser had written his own name in bold 
letters across a white front page, or 


placed devices in them to suggest that 


they were the property of anybody in 
the world. Here was an unjust dis- 
crimination. <All the books on the lower 
shelves belonged to people; often and 
often sentiments had been written in 
them over which she pored with a child’s 
great desire to have a share if not the 
whole of all the graceful tributes that 
came within her knowledge. What was 
it to her that she had a ecaseful of her 
own books, with her own name in them, 
in her own room’ Here, in this dig- 
nified, grown-up library, she had _ been 
slighted on account of her youth, just 
as this row of volumes had been slighted 
for some unknown cause. There was a 
double wrong to be set right. Laborious- 
ly, carrying one book at a time, she trans- 
ferred all the uninsecribed volumes to 
the library table, and set about dedicating 
them to “Stella.” She was interested 
and sweet-tempered. She hooked her 
lean bare legs round the side rungs of 
her chair; vindictiveness faded into an 
artist’s desire to do the thing as it should 
be done. 

Sometimes the title of a book gave her 
a hint as to the kind of inscription it 
deserved and the person from whom it 
would come most appropriately as a gift. 
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There was Sappho; her mind went 
back to a day when she had sat like a 
mouse in a corner, watching her father 
and another very learned man talking of 
Greek poetry. She had stayed near by 
because the other learned man had a 
trick of boring a hole into his knee 
with a forefinger while he talked, and 
the action had hypnotized her into wait- 
ing to see if he would ever make a per- 
manent hole; but while she waited some 
of their words kad found lodgement in 
her mind. One of these was “ Pindar.” 
She held her pen poised, lifted her il- 
luminated eyes and her spattered nose, 
pushed back her elf locks, thought, and 
then bobbed her face down again close 
to her cramped, aching hand. 


“ DEAR LITTLE STELLA,” she wrote,—* I 
noticed how interested you Was in my 
talking about Pindar the other day, so 
my beloved little friend I take great 
pleasure in presenting you with this 
volume which I have wrote on purpose 
to explain the subjee to little girls. 

“With love to Papa and Mamma and 
sister Gertrude, IT sign myself, believe 
me, your affectionly friend, 


THE PROFESSOR.” 


There was a drop of ink somewhere in 
the middle, but such a small thing would 
never phase a student of Greek. She en- 
joved the whole production for a while, 
then encircled the blot with a determined 
zigzag, and led an inky way from it to 
an after-thought: 

“P.S. This is a kiss from your 
friend.” 

The familiar, epistolary style was her 
favorite, but her mind was too broad to 
exclude more formal methods. Formal- 
ity suggested her grandmother, so The 
Virror of the World was 

“Presented to dear little Stella 
by her Devoted grandma. 
With the hope that she will never become 
Vain.” 

Cosmos was a title of which she could 
make so little that she attributed the gift 
of it to her father, because in those rare 
hours when he chanced to talk to her she 
could never understand more than half 
of his unfamiliar, delightful words. Her 
mother became sponsor for a row of 
“Dragon Books,” because some of the 
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queer, squirming pictures in them made 
her think of her mother’s trailing gowns; 
and as her mother’s standard remark to 
her was “ Don’t trouble me,” the child 
made up for it by writing affectionate 
sentiments from her,one for each volume: 


“My precious LITTLE SteLtta,—This is 
the color of jealousy. If 
my little daughter is never 
Jealus everyone will wish 
they was her 
Loving, cordial Mama.” 


She was finishing the 
last of the Dragon Books 
when the library door 


opened and Gertrude 
came in, followed — by 
Rossiter. Though Ger- 


trude was Stella’s sister, 






she was ages older—old 





enougn to carry a purse full of money and 
spend it without asking, old enough never 
to be sent to bed, old enough, in fact, to 
speak from some height in the upper 
air of “that child.” Stella had never 
seen any way of denying that she was 
a child, but to be “that” child was bit- 
ter—particularly because Gertrude was 
beautiful enough to be adored if she had 
said anything but “that.” As for Ros- 
siter, he was one of the procession. Stel- 


la could not quite state her impressions 
of the procession, yet it was distinctly 
as in line of march that she thought of 
the young men who one after another 
came to call on Gertrude. She suspected 
that Gertrude would marry one of them 
some day, but she had a bewildered idea 
that among so many the choice would b 
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difficult. She herself liked some of thei 
much better than others, because some 
of them were nicer to her; but they were 
all nice to Gertrude. She had an idea 
that her sister liked them all about alike, 
and would perhaps wait and enjoy them 
in rotation until she was twenty-five years 
old. and then draw lots. 

It was certainly none of Gertrude’s af- 
fair whether or net Stella wrote inscrip- 
tions in the books from the upper shelf, 
but long experience had taught the child 
that whenever she was noticed to be do- 
ing anything out of the common she was 
told to stop. Many of her inscriptions 
were still too damp to permit of hasty 
closing of the books, but at least she 
could stop writing and sit inconspicuous- 
lv reading at a window until the room 
was her own again. It was possible to 
make this change under the noses of the 
intruders, for when they saw her they 
merely glanced at each other and talked 
on, seating themselves across the room 
from her. 

Stella had often noticed that Gertrude’s 
way of talking to young men was foolish, 

nobody could possibly know what she 
meant. She said just half of a thing, and 
the young man pretended he understood, 
and laughed, or perhaps looked very sol- 
emn, and said something back; and Ger- 
trude said half of something else, and 
the young man pretended again, and so 
en, until a thinking person grew quite 
hopeless; she herself was never enter- 
tained by what they said, consequently 
she devoted herself to her book, and it 
was only after something of an interval 
that the murmur of their talk began to 
take form and catch her ear. 

“Papa will never understand 
trude said, speaking far more consecu- 
tively than was her wont. “ He under- 


Ger- 


stands nothing but books, and mamma 
understands nothing but pretty clothes 
and society, and grandmamma—oh, it’s 
no use even mentioning grandmamma! 
They’re all sure to think we meant to 
deceive them; they’ll not believe that we 
hadn’t planned it all in advance. I—I 
wish I’d told you I didn’t dare.” 

There was a tremor in Gertrude’s voice 
such as Stella had often felt in her own 


when there was something to be explain- 
ed—something which grown-up people 
were sure to misinterpret. Was it pos- 














NOW SHE TURNED FROM THE WINDOW AND 
MOUNTED TO THE MYSTERIOUS ROW 
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sible that her sister was not quite as 
grown-up as she seemed? The small girl 
glanced from her book, tempted, if Ger- 
trude should be looking terribly frighten- 
ed and little and lonesome, to go across 
and tell her that nothing really mattered 
much; after somebody scolded you there 
was always something interesting you 
could find to do until your sweet temper 
came back aguin. 

Gertrude was looking frightened, but 
not little, and certainly not lonesome. 
Rossiter and she were sitting quite close 
together on the divan, yet facing each 
other, and he had taken one of her 
hands—the one most nearly out of sight. 

“Don’t wish that, or I shall have to 
wish I hadn’t dared you to,” he said, and 
there was something in his way of looking 
into his ecompanion’s eyes which made 
Stella wonder how her sister could still 
be frightened. But Gertrude seemed de- 
plorably lacking in strength of mind. 

“T wish you hadn’t,” she said. 

It was like them not to say what he 
had dared her to do. Whatever it was, 
Stella was glad her sister had not taken 
the dare, and it must have been some- 
thing unusually original and pleasant for 
her to feel so badly about it afterwards. 
The child read on, half of her mind fol- 
lowing the story in her book, the other 
half taking innocent notes of what was 
said. She had no idea that she was not 
supposed to hear, yet. if she had ques- 
tioned her right to listen, she would have 
decided that any scraps of interest which 
a child could glean between the elisions 
of a conversation between a young man 
and a girl were her meagre right. 

Rossiter was silent a little while. “I 
-an’t bear this sort of thing,” he said at 
last. “ What’s done is done. I’m ready 
to stand by it, and I supposed you 
were also. After all, we’ve not harmed 
anybody.” 

Gertrude’s voice was getting more and 
more uncertain. “I’m just as ready to 
stand by it as—you are,” she declared. 
“ But let’s say nothing to-day. I—I can’t 
bear it to-day—dear.” 

The last word was spoken in a tone so 
strange, from Gertrude, that Stella won- 
dered what it meant. Perhaps it had 
sounded new to Rossiter also, for he was 
looking just as people had once in a long 
while looked at Stella, when, instead of 


punishing her properly for her naughti 
ness, they had unexpectedly gathered her 
up and ealled her a dear, dear child, and 
smothered her with kisses. 

Rossiter did nothing of that sort, of 
course. He merely made a quick motion, 
laying on Gertrude’s knee the hand which 
was not holding one of hers, and said 
to her, “ What makes you so afraid 
dear ?” 

Then the girl did a strange thing. She 
caught up his hand and laid her cheek 
against it and began to sob. He drew 
her close to him, and she rested, crying, 
in his arms. 

Stella hooked her legs round the side 
rungs of her chair and leaned down into 
her book. Her near-sighted eyes glowed, 
and her nose almost rubbed the lines of 
print. Evidently Rossiter was on Ger- 
trude’s side, whatever it was that she had 
done, and that must have been a great 
comfort. They seemed to have forgotten 
the child, or else they were depending too 
much on her near-sightedness, but she did 
not care whether they had forgotten her 
or not. She felt that if she were to tell 
Rossiter why she had been sent to the 
library, and to show him her question- 
able achievement in the books, he would 
be as nice to her as he was to her sister; 
it would be worth trying some time if she 
found him alone; and, instead of reading 
what was printed in the book, she read 
what she would say to him and what he 
would answer after she laid her cheek 
on his hand. 

Rossiter and Gertrude and the child 
all started when the library door opened, 
letting in the head of the family. Ger- 
trude raised her face, and then drew back 
again toward Rossiter. The color rose 
over her cheeks and died out of them. 
Rossiter seemed almost to lift her to her 
feet, and she stood beside him, trembling. 
The child felt herself choking with sym- 
pathy mixed with surprise. It was pitiful 
to see Gertrude so afraid, yet Gertrude 
certainly lacked courage. What did she 
have to be afraid of, anyway? She was 
too big to be punished. If she was scold- 
ed, that would be unpleasant; but how 
could she care much with Rossiter on her 
side? What hurt was to feel one’s self 
all alone, with four or five grown people 
all talking together about how ill-natured 
and trying one was. Moreover, the head 











THEN THE GIRL DID 


of the family never scolded; he merely 
looked at you through his spectacles as 
if you had puzzled him greatly, though 
he could only spare you a few moments 
to think about it. 

The two took 
toward him, and their unusual expression 
caused him to look more puzzled than 
Stella had ever seen him in her life. 


young people a step 


“ We have something to confess to you,” 
“For a long time I have 
for 


Rossiter said. 
some day when 
leisure. I wanted to ask 
your permission to marry Gertrude, and 
thought you wouldn’t like to be 
troubled about it except on some sort of 
a day off.” 

An inexplicable change came over Ger- 
trude’s father. His eyes woke and search- 
ed her face and Rossiter’s as Stella had 
seen them search the pages of a book. 

“ Am I to understand that vou are ask- 
to marry my daughter?” he to 
young man. 

No,” Rossiter answered, 
We were married yesterday.” 

Gertrude said nothing, but clung to 
Rossiter’s arm, for all the world as if she 
would like to step behind him out of sight. 

Her father sat down at the library ta- 


been waiting you 


would seem at 


she 


ing said 


the 


“ 


“not now. 


A STRANGE THING 


ble, looked at the two for a while, then 
his h's In the 
breathlessness that 
reached across the room to the child and 


bowed face into hands. 


silence there was a 
held her half stifled and exceedingly cu- 
rious, staring at them all, and wondering 
whether Gertrude had drawn if 
she had liked Rossiter best all along. 
“Tt was my fault,” the young man said 
into the stillness. “ In fun I dared her to 
do it, and then the idea took hold of us 


le ts, or 


both, and I urged her against her scruples. 
It was my fault.” 

The head of the family looked up, mak- 
ing a little gesture as if it did not matter 
to him which had been most responsible. 
“ What are your plans now?” he asked, 


“ 


again on 
after- 


do prefer 
your own judgment 


or vou to 


and 


act 
tell me 
wards ¢” 

There such a tone in his voice 
that Gertrude sobbed sharply. “ Oh, 
papa, we didn’t mean to hurt you,” she 
cried. “I—it didn’t seem yesterday as 


was 


if it would make much difference to you 
either way, and I knew mamma would be 
vexed because Rossiter isn’t rich, so she 
was bound to disapprove, even if 


asked.” 


Stella 


we 


nodded to herself. So mamma 
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disapproved of Gertrude too. She had 
never known that before, having sup- 
posed that sitting up late and having a 
procession and saying “ that child ” made 
one’s path quite smooth. She seemed to 
understand many things in a flash,— 
among them Gertrude’s feeling that no- 
thing but books really mattered to their 
father. In spite of the child’s interest 
in what was going on, it made her shiver 
a little to see him sitting right beside 
the pile of books which she had inscribed. 
It would be an act of prudence for her 
to slip out of the room before her work 
caught his eye, but she threw prudence 
to the winds, and stayed. Gertrude was 
married! Nothing so interesting had 
happened in days, and yet the big fact 
toughed her lightly. It was natural to 
marry after one began to wear long 
gowns, and she had speculated as to Ger- 
trude’s choice too often to be much sur- 
prised. 

Oddly enough, their father was taking 
the matter as seriously as if he had never 
thought of such a thing as his eldest 
daughter’s marriage. He sighed, and sat 
with his face resting between his hands 
again. 

“Presently I must send for your mo- 
ther,” he said at last; but he did not send 
for her, and as nobody spoke, the room 
was terribly still and oppressed. The 
child eould faney that the books all 
slipped forward on their shelves to look 
down at her sister. The books were her 
father’s friends, and if any one had 
offended him, they had been offended 
too. Probably each of them held a sen- 
tence which would tell Gertrude how 
wicked she had been. Stella glanced 
from end to end of the long rows and 
wished they were not quite so long. Their 
owner was as silently and pitilessly slow 
to speak out what he thought as 
they were. He lifted his face wearily 
and looked around him, facing the im- 
possibility of speaking out of his first 
bitterness. The child’s pulses all gave 
a quick, apprehensive throb, a sort of 
danger-signal, for his troubled, scarcely 
cognizant gaze had fallen on her inscrip- 
tions outspread on the table. 

When he really saw them he gathered 
himself together, book-owner and_ book- 
lover asserting themselves, while the man 
and father waited for calm judgment. 


His gentle, studious brows gathered into 
a frown above his glasses, and he drew 
volume after volume into range, and 
read, while she sat white-faced, watching 
him out of wide, black, fascinated eyes. 
Sometimes she drew a longer breath, per- 
ceiving about his lips the faint signs of 
a smile. Sometimes she almost ceased 
to breathe, noting how the expression of 
pain, which she counted as displeasure, 
dominated his amusement. He looked 
up and straight at her, and made a signal 
with his hand. 

She knew then that she had committed 
a crime, and she came forward, ready for 
any punishment. The fact that no pre- 
vious crime had ever been followed more 
seriously than by a reproof, or a_ brief 
encounter with the hand of authority, or 
a banishment for a term of hours, did 
not in the least diminish the possible 
consequences of any new violation of the 
law; and the proportion between cause 
and effect was as deep a mystery as the 
difference between good deeds and bad. 
When she felt vicious and kicked on the 
library floor, nothing happened. When 
she found her sweet temper and wrote 
inscriptions, her father called her up to 
punish her. 

“T won’t do it again,” she said, in a 
small, choked voice. 

“But why did you do it at all? Why 
did you write without permission in 
books that were not yours?” 

He spoke in a low, incredulous tone, 
choosing his words carefully to be sure 
of reaching her comprehension, and look- 
ing at her not harshly, but as if he were 
begging for some extremely good reason 
—as if he needed it to comfort him. 

Stella’s eyes fell. “I—I don’t know,” 
she answered. 

He drew her slightly toward him and 
encircled her with one arm, not in a 
caress, but as if shielding her from his 
own just censure, which she could feel 
as keenly as if he had expressed it in 
more reproachful words. “I wish you 
would try very hard to think what your 
reasons were,” he said. 

She tried very hard, standing in the 
duress of his gentleness, and wondering 
why what she had done seemed natural 
when she was doing it, and so unnatural 
now. She did not look at Gertrude and 
Rossiter, but she was conscious that they 
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stood waiting, like books which have been 
temporarily pushed away while a side 
reference is followed out. It seemed to 
her that they were cruel not to help her; 
she would have heen so glad to help 
them; but they said nothing. 

“Why did you think it was right to 
take the books for your own without per- 
mission?” her father asked again. 

She was dimly grateful to him for 
saying nothing about her writing as if 
the books had been given her by other 
people; for, now that the light of his dis- 
favor had fallen on her performance, 
dispelling its shadowy innocence, her 
chief misgiving was for the untruth of 
her dedications, rather than for their 
mere existence. But her father had 
chosen his main issue and_ refrained 
from complicating it. He was patient 
with her dumbness for a while, then 
turned her face toward his, and in a 
puzzled, tentative way tried to reassure 
her. None of his books, apparently, had 
told him how to fathom the motives of a 
child. 

“Perhaps you didn’t know it would 
displease me,” he suggested. “Try to 
think what was in your mind when you 
began to do it.” 

“Grandmamma said they ought to be 
burned,—and I had to stay here till I 
found my good temper—” 

He patted her gently with the hand 
which held her captive. “Yes?” he 
prompted, without enlightenment. 

She gave him a glance out of eves fast 
growing as tearful as Gertrude’s. “ Ev- 
erybody but me had books here on the 
shelves,—and there weren’t any names in 
those books.” 

“ But why did you write in them with- 
out permission?” he still asked, feeling 
cruel, but desperately set on making up 
for lost time in learning the contents of 
this brochure on the development of hu- 
man thought. 

Stella did not know that she was an 
interesting, unopened document; she 
only knew that her father’s gentleness 
and his look of suffering were tearing at 
the seal with which her lonely, childish 
heart had been closed. It hurt—it hurt 
more than all the seoldings in the world. 

She hung her head, and the tears 
dropped from her eyes—each tear a be- 
trayal and a shame. 





“ My child—my baby!” he said, stoop- 
ing suddenly to kiss her wet cheek. 

Her voice broke from her in a wailing 
sob. “When I ask you things you tell 
me, ‘Run out—and play, dear; I’m 
busy;’ and mamma _ says, ‘Can’t you 
stop—troubling me?’—and I wanted ey- 
erybody to call me dear little Stella in 
some books.” 

He drew her up into his arms and 
pressed kiss after kiss upon her face, 
smoothing back the dark straggling locks 
which made it look so forlorn. His heart 
seemed to break over her, and before her 
wonder had given way to a sense of hav- 
ing come into her own, he rose suddenly 
and put her down. His face had the 
look on it which a man must hide, and 
without a word to Gertrude he left the 
room. 

The child began to sob again, feeling 
that his hurt was from her inscriptions. 
To see them still flaunting themselves 
was unbearable; she wiped her eyes and 
began drearily closing the books, while 
Gertrude and Rossiter watched her auto- 
matically, half envying, half pitying her 
for her uncomplicated directness. When 
the books were all closed she mounted 
the step-ladder with one after another, 
and climbed beyond the ladder from 
shelf to shelf—a small, pathetic figure, 
but agile with hopefulness, for in the 
relief of doing something it began to 
seem to her that, with her writing out of 
sight, her father would soon forget about 
it; her tear-stained face put on a small, 
worn smile, and she travelled faster and 
faster up and down. 

The thought that was coming to Ger- 
trude and Rossiter was of a longer rep- 
aration. In the moment when the child 
was held close in her father’s arms they 
had read their own forgiveness, and the 
dawn of an understanding which was to 
broaden and grow between all four, but 
they had read also the depth of the 
wound they had given, and the inevitable 
delay and suffering with which sentient 
growth makes its repairs. 

Their eyes met, and they stood to- 
gether even more solemnly than they had 
stood the day before; and the child, 
climbing down from replacing the last 
book, and feeling fresh compassion for 
them out of her sense of restored order 
and seemliness, nodded a shy reassurance. 
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BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


the Little Lover murmured, wist- 
fully. The licorice ‘stick was so 
shiny and black, and he had laid his 
neue on it one sweet instant, so he 
knew just how good it tasted. If he 
only knew for very certain—of course 
there was a chance that She did not love 
licorice sticks. It would be a regular 
pity to waste it. Still, how could any- 
body not love ’em— 

“*Oourse She does!” exclaimed the 
Little Lover, with sudden conviction, 
and the struggle was ended. It had only 
been a question of Her liking or not lik- 
ing. That decided, there was no further 
hesitation. He held up the licorice 
stick and traced a wavery little line 
round it with his finger-nail. The line 
was pretty near one of its ends—the end 
toward the Little Lover’s mouth. 

“Tl suck as far down as that, just 
*xactly.” he said; “then Dll put it away 
in the Treasury Box.” 

He sat down in his little rocker and 
gave himself up to the moment’s bliss, 
first applying his lips with careful exacti- 
tude to the dividing line between Her 
licorice stick and his. 

The moment of bliss ended, the Little 
Lover got out the Treasury Box and add- 
ed the moist, shortened licorice stick to 
the other treasures in it. There were 
many of them,—an odd assortment that 
would have made any one else smile. But 
the Little Lover was not smiling. His 
small face was grave first, then illumined 
with the light of willing sacrifice. The 
treasures were all so beautiful! She 
would be so pleased,—my, my, how 
pleased She would be! Of course She 
would like the big golden alley the best, 
—the very best. But the singing-top 
was only a tiny little way behind in its 
power to charm. Perhaps She had never 
seen a singing-top—think o’ that! Per- 
haps She had never had a great golden 
alley, or a corkscrew jack-knife, or a 
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| WISH I knew for very certain,” 


canary-bird whistle, or a red and white 
“Kandy Kiss,’—or a licorice stick! 
Think o’ that—think of how pleased She 
would be! 

“’Course She will,” laughed the Little 
Lover in his delight. If he only dared 
to give Her the Treasury Box! If he 
only knew how! If there was somebody 
he could ask,—but the housekeeper was 
too old, and Uncle Larry would laugh. 
There was nobody. 

The waiting wouldn’t be so bad if it 
wasn’t for the red-cheeked pear in the 
Treasury Box, and the softest apple. 
They made it a little dang’rous to wait. 

It had not been very long that he had 
loved Her. The first Sunday that She 
smiled at him across the aisle was the 
beginning. He had not gone to sleep 
that Sunday, nor since, on any of the 
smiling Sundays. He had not wanted 
to. It had been rest enough to sit and 
watch Her from the safe shelter of the 
housekeeper’s silken cloak. Her clear, 
fresh profile, Her pretty hair, Her ear, 
Her throat—he liked to watch them all. 
It was rest enough,—as if, after that, he 
could have gone to sleep! 

She was very tall, but he liked her 
better for «hat. He meant to be tall 
some day. Just now he did not reach— 
But he did not wish to think of that. 
It troubled him to remember that Sunday 
that he had measured himself secretly 
beside Her, as the people walked out of 
church. It made him blush to think 
how very little way he had “ reached.” 
He had never told any one, but then he 
never told any one anything. Not hav- 
ing any mother, and your father being 
away all the time, and the housekeeper 
being old, and your uncle Larry always 
laughing, made it diffrent ’bout telling 
things. Of course if you had ’em— 
mothers, and fathers that stayed at 
home, and uncles that didn’t laugh,—but 
you didn’t. So you ’cided it was better 
not to tell things. 
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One Sunday the Little Lover thought 
he detected Uncle Larry watching Her 
too. But he was never quite certain 
sure. Anyway, when She had turned Her 
beautiful head and smiled across the 
aisle, it had been at him. The Little 
Lover was “certain sure” of that! In 
his shy little way he had smiled back at 
Her and nodded. The warmth had kept 
on in his heart all day. That was the 
day before he found out the Impurtant 
Thing. 

Out in the front hall after supper he 
came upon a beautiful, tantalizing smell 
that he failed for some time to locate. 
He went about with his little nose up- 
tilted, in a persistent search. It was 
such a beautiful smell!—not powerful 
and oversweet, but faint and wonderful. 
The little nose searched on patiently till 
it found it. There was a long box on 
the hall table and the beautiful smell 
came out under the lid and met the little 
uptilted nose half-way. 

“T’ve found it! It’s inside o’ that 
box!” the Little Lover cried in triumph. 
“ Now I guess I better see what it looks 
like—Oh! why, it’s posies!”’ For there 
in moist tissue wrappings lay a cluster 
of marvellous pale roses, breathing out 
their subtle sweetness into the little face 
above them. 

“Why, I didn’t know that was the 
way a beautiful smell looked!  I-it’s 
very nice, isn’t it? If it’s Uncle Larry’s, 
I’m goin’ to ask him— Oh, Uncle Larry, 
ean I have it? Can I? I want to put 
it in Her—” But he caught himself up 
before he got quite to “ Treasury Box.” 
He could not tell Uncle Larry about that. 

The tall figure coming down the hall 
guickened its steps to a leap toward the 
opened box on the table. Uncle Larry’s 
face was flushed, but he laughed — he 
always laughed. 

“You little ‘thafe o’ the wurruld’!” 
he called out. “What are you doing 
with my roses?” 

“T want ’em—please,” persisted the 
child, eagerly, thinking of the Treasury 
Box and Her. 

“ Oh, you do, do you? But they’re not 
for the likes o’ you.” 

Sudden inspiration came to the Little 
Lover. If this was a Treasury Box,—if 
he were right on the edge of finding out 
how you gave one— 


“Is—is it for a She?” he asked. 
breathless with interest. 

“ A—‘She’?¢” laughed Uncle Larry, 
but something as faint and tender as th. 
beautiful smell was creeping into his 
face. “ Yes, it is for a She, Reggie,—the 
most beautiful She in the world,” h 
added, gently. He was wrapping th 
beautiful smell again in the tissue wrap- 
pings. 

Then it was a Treasury Box. Then yo. 
did the treasures up that way, in thin, 
rattly paper like that. Then what did 
you do? But he would find out. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” he murmured. 
“T didn’t know that was the way! Do 
you send it by the ’spressman, then, 
Uncle Larry,—to—to Her, you know? 
With Her name on?” 

Uncle Larry was getting into his over- 
coat. He laughed. The tender light that 
had been for an instant in his face he 
had put away again out of sight. 

“No; Pm my own ‘’spressman.’ 
You’ve got some things to learn, Reg, be- 
fore you grow up.” 

“Td ravver learn ’em now. Tell me 
’em! Tell what you do then.” 

The old mocking light was back in 
Uncle Larry’s eyes. This small chap 
with the earnest little face was good as 
a play. 

“*Then’? Then, sure, I go to the 
door and ring the bell. Then I kneel 
on one knee like this, and hold out the 
box—-” 

“The Treasury Box—yes, go on.” 

“_ Like this. And I say, ‘ Fair One, 
accept this humble offering, I beseech 
thee ’"—” 

“ Accept this hum-bul offering, I—I 
beseech thee ”—the Little Lover was say- 
ing it over and over to himself. It was 
a little hard, on account o’ the queer 
words in it. He was still saying it after 
Uncle Larry had gone. His small round 
face was intent and serious. When he 
had learned the words, he practised get- 
ting down on one knee and holding out 
an imaginary Treasury Box. That was 
easier than. the queer words, but it made 
you feel funnier somewhere in your in- 
side. You wanted to ery, and you were 
a little afraid somebody else would want 
to laugh. 

The next afternoon the Little Lover 
carried his Treasury Box to Her. He 
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had wrapped all the little treasures care- 
fully in tissue like Uncle Larry’s roses. 
But there was no beautiful smell creep- 
‘ng out;—there was something a little 
‘ke a smell, but not a beautiful one. 
[he Little Lover felt sorry for that. 

She eame to the door. It was a little 
discompesing on account of there being 
<9 little time to get your breath in. 
[-it made you feel funny. 

But the Little Lover acted well his 
part. With a little gasp that was like 
a sob he sank on one knee and held up 
the Treasury Box to Her. 

‘Fair One,” he quivered, softly, “ ac- 
cept this—this offspring—no, I mean this 
hum-bul offspring, I—I—oh, 1 mean 
please!” 

She stooped to the level of his little 
solemn face. Then suddenly She lifted 
him, Treasury Box and all, and bore 
him. into a great bright room. 

“Why, Reggie!—you are Reggie, 
aren’t you? Your’re the little boy that 
smiles at me across the aisle in church? 
[I thought so! Well, I am so glad you 
have come to see me. And to think you 
have brought me a present too—” 

“T be-seech thee!” quivered the Little 
Lover, suddenly remembering the queer 
words that had eluded him before. He 
drew a long, happy breath. It was over 
now. She had the Treasury Box in Her 
hand. She would open it by-and-by and 
find the golden alley and the singing-top 
and the licorice stick. He wished he 
dared tell Her to open it soon on account 
o’ the softest apple and the red-cheeked 
pear. Perhaps he would dare to after a 
little while. It was so much easier, so 
far, than he had expected. 

She talked to him in Her beautiful, 
low-toned voice, and by-and-by She sat 
down to the piano and sang to him. 
That was the ve-ry best. He curled up 
on the sofa and listened, watching Her 
clear profile and Her hair and Her pretty 
moving fingers, in his Little Lover way. 
She looked so beautiful!—it made you 
want to put your cheek against Her 
sleeve and rub it very softly back and 
forth, back -and forth, over and over 
again. If you only dared to! 

So he was very happy until he smelled 
the beautiful smell again. All at once 
it crept to him across the room. He 
recognized it instantly as the same one 
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that had crept out from under the lid 
of Uncle Larry’s box. It was there, in 
the great bright room! He slid to his 
feet and went about tracing it with his 
little uptilted nose. It led him across to 
Her, and then he saw Uncle Larry’s roses 
on Her breast. He uttered the softest 
little ery of pain—so soft She did not 
hear it in Her song—and crept back to 
his seat. He had had his first wound. 
He was only six, but at six it hurts. 

It was Uncle Larry’s roses She wore 
on Her dress—then it was roses She liked, 
not licorice sticks and golden alleys. 
Then it was Uncle Larry’s roses,—then 
She must like Unele Larry. Then—oh, 
then, She would never like him! Per- 
haps it was Uncle Larry She had smiled 
at all the time, across the aisle. Uncle 
Larry “reached” so far! He wouldn’t 
have to grow. ' 

“She b’longs to Uncle Larry, an’ I 
wanted Her to b’long to me. Nobody else 
does—I wouldn’t have needed anybody 
else to, if She had. All I needed to b’long 
was Her. I wanted Her! I—I love Her. 
She isn’t Uncle Larry’s—She’s mine!— 
She’s mine!” The thoughts of the Little 
Lover surged on turbulently, while the 
beautiful low song went on. She was 
singing — She was singing to Uncle 
Larry. The song wasn’t sweet and soft 
and tender for him. It was sweet and 
soft and tender for Uncle Larry. 

“T hate Uncle Larry!” cried out the 
Little Lover, but She did not hear. She 
was lost in the tender depths of the song. 
It was very late in the afternoon and a 
still darkness was creeping into the big 
bright room. The Little Lover nestled 
among the cushions of the sofa, spent 
with excitement and loss, and that new, 
dread feeling that made him hate Uncle 
Larry. He did not know its-name, and it 
was better so. But he knew the pain of 
it. 

“Why, Reggie! Why, you poor little 
man, you’re asleep! And I have been 
sitting there singing all this time! 
And it grew quite dark, didn’t it? Oh, 
poor little man, poor little man, I had 
forgotten you were here! I’m glad you 
ean’t hear me say it!” 

Yes, it was better. But he would have 
liked to feel Her eool cheek against his 
cheek; he would have felt a little relief 
in his desolate, bitter heart if he could 
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see how gentle Her face was and the 
beautiful look there was in Her soft 
eyes. But perhaps—-if She was not look- 
ing at him—if it was at Uncle Larry— 
No, no, Little Lover; it is better to sleep 
on and not to know. 

It was Uncle Larry who carried him 
home, asleep still, and laid him gently 
on his own little bed. Uncle Larry’s 
bearded face was shining in the dark 
room like a star. The tumult of joy in 
the man’s heart clamored for utterance. 
Uncle Larry felt the need of telling some 
one. So, because he could not help it, 
he leaned down and shook the Little Lover 
gently. 

“You little foolish chap, do you know 
what you have lost? You were right 
there—you might have heard Her when 
She said it! You might have peeped 
between your fingers and seen Her face 
—angels in Heaven! Her face!—with 
the love-light in it. You poor little chap! 
you poor little chap! You were right 
there all the time and you didn’t know. 
And you don’t know now when I tell you 
I’m the happiest man alive! You lie 
there like a little log. Well, sleep away, 
little chap. What does it matter to you?” 

It was the Little Lover’s own guardian 
angel who kept him from waking up, 
but Uncle Larry did not know. He took 
off the small dusty shoes and loosened the 
little clothes, with a strange new tender- 
ness in his big fingers. The familiar 
little figure seemed to have put on a cer- 
tain sacredness for having lain on Her 
cushions and been touched by Her hands. 
And She had kissed the little chap. 
Unele Larry stooped and found the place 
with his lips. 

The visit seemed like a dream to the 
Little Lover, next morning. How could 
it have been real when he could not re- 
member coming home at all? He hadn’t 
come home,—so of course he had never 
gone. It was a dream,—still—where was 
the Treasury Box? 

“T wish I knew for very certain,” 
the Little Lover mused. “I could ask 
Uncle Larry, but I hate Uncle Lar- 
rv—”’ Oh! Then it wasn’t a dream. 
It was true. It all came back. The 
Little Lover remembered why he hated 
Uncle Larry. He remembered it all. 
Lying there in his little bed, he smelt 
the beautiful smell again and followed 


it up to the roses on Her dress. They 
were Uncle Larry’s roses, so he hated 
Uncle Larry. He always would. H: 
did not hate Her, but he would never 
go to see Her again. He would never 
nod or smile at Her again in church. 
He would never be happy again. 

Perhaps She would send back th 
Treasury Box:—the Little Lover had 
heard once that people sent back things 
when it was all over. It was all over 
now. He was only six, but the pain in 
his heart was so big that he did not 
think to wish She would send back the 
Treasury Box soon, on account of tli 
softest apple. 

The days went by until they made a 
month,—two months,—half a year. The 
pain in the Little Lover’s heart soft- 
ened to a dreary loneliness, but that 
stayed on. He had always been a lonely 
little chap, but not like this. He had 
never had a mother, and his father had 
nearly always been away. But this was 
different. Now he had nobody to love, 
and he hated Uncle Larry. 

That was before the Wonderful Thing 
happened. One day Uncle Larry brought 
Her home. He said She was his wife. 
That was the Wonderful Thing 

The Little Lover ran away and hid. 
They could not find him for a long time. 
It was She who found him. 

“Why, Reggie! Why, poor little man! 
Look up. What is it, dear? Reggie, you 
are crying!” 

He did not care. He wanted to cry. 
But he let Her take him into Her arms. 

“T wanted to do it!” he sobbed, des- 
olately, his secret out at last. 

“Do it? Do what, Reggie?’ 

“M-marry you. J was goin’ to do it. 
H-he hadn’t any right to! I hate him— 
I hate him!” 

A.minute there was silence, except for 
the soft creak of Her dress as She rocked 
him. Then She lifted his wet little face 
to Hers. 

“ Reggie,” She whispered, “ how would 
a mother do?” 

He nestled his cheek against Her sleeve 
and rubbed it back and forth, back and 
forth, while he thought. A mother— 
then there would be no more loneliness. 
Then there would be a place to cuddle in, 
and somebody to tell things to. “I'd 
ravver a mother,” the Little Lover said. 
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Insects and Civilization 


BY HENRY CHRISTOPHER McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D. 


ONG before man’s apparition upon 
the geological horizon, insects were 
here. Embalmed in the resins of 

sunken forests, and entombed in the mud- 
beds of ancient lakes, the fossils of the 
amber and of the shales show that in- 
sects early existed, in number, forms, 
aud habits not greatly unlike their con- 
geners and successors of the present. 
Had such witnesses been wanting, the 
remains of insect-eating animals—birds, 
arachnids, reptiles, and quadrupeds— 
would have supplied the record. Thus in- 
sects have had a place in the development 
of the globe as we know it. Have they 
also had a part as forerunners of man 
in preparing the earth for him? 

The action of insects in fertilizing 
plants is not only important, but in many 
cases vital. The conifers are not de- 
pendent upon insects, but upon the wind, 
for this function. Yet one may easily 
infer that the primeval forests, and the 
vegetation of the plains, swamps, river- 
banks, and lake-shores of ancient epochs, 
may have been much indebted to insects 
for fertilization, and so for their growth 
and perpetuation. Out of this vegeta- 
tion—the flora of the Carboniferous era 
especially—have been formed our Coal 
Measures. Thus reasoning, one must 
score largely to the credit of insects as 
contributing to civilization all those ele- 
mente dependent upen coal and the 
products of coal as fuel and as a gener- 
ator of force. Not to go so far back, we 
may think of the world’s indebtedness to 
insect fertilization for a large part of 
its present flora. The commercial woods, 
the fruits of orchards and vineyards, 
the vegetable foods, the vegetable medi- 
cines, the perfumes, the wholesomeness 
and delightsomeness of flowers, are more 
or less the indirect gift of insects. 

In another direction insects are and 
always must have been benefactors. 
While one vast group carries the fertil- 
izing pollen from flower to flower and 


from plant to plant, another group is 
destined to deal with and utilize the 
products of decay. One is a minister of 
life to the living; the other, though also 
in the end a minister of life, fulfils its 
ministry in the realms of death. A 
forest is not a nursery alone; it is a 
cemetery also, and therein nature’s 
agents destined to preside over the birth 
of life jostle those that undertake for 
the dead. The refuse of woodlands and 
fields must be disposed of, and in such 
wise that nature’s vital functions shall 
not be hindered, but helped. To that 
end she has enrolled insects among her 
scavengers. She has set them in her 
buriai detail. Foremost in this duty are 
the beetles; but other orders, in hosts 
of species and innumerable individuals, 
unite in the grim service. They seize 
upon the fallen plant. They gnaw its 
fibre. They reduce it to powder. They 
feed upon it. They shape it into domi- 
ciles and shelters for themselves and 
their offspring. Thus they clear the for- 
ests and fields of litter. They create 
wood mould. They are true yoke-fellows 
with frosts and snow, with rain and 
stormy wind, and with the vital forces 
that grasp and assimilate the products 
of death to feed the living. If one would 
know somewhat of the extent and meth- 
od of this service, let him study thorough- 
ly the contents of an old fallen tree in a 
native forest. Or let him note the man- 
ner in which those original paper-mak- 
ers, the wasps and hornets, convert a bit 
of timber into wood pulp, and therefrom 
build their papery nests. 

Man is unique among animals as a 
tiller and planter of the ground. But he 
has received his arable soil from nature; 
and in its preparation the inferior orders 
have had a leading part. Charles Dar- 
win’s last book taught us our indebted- 
ness to the earthworm in this service. 
Every one has observed the “ casts” 
reared by these humble toilers into small 
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rugose conical heaps in yard and field. 
Darwin showed that in the course of a 
few years they brought up an amount of 
soil that perceptibly raised the entire 
surface of an English meadow. Con- 
ceive that process as wrought over the 
whole face of the globe, from the time 
that these annelids were introduced. 
Even at a far less rate of progress than 
that established by Darwin one must see 
that earthworms may have done much 
to prepare the globe for growing plants. 
What is true herein of earthworms is 
true of many insects. Innumerable and 
usually invisible hosts of beetles and their 
fellows chew up vegetation and help con- 
vert it into wood mould. That, in part, 
is the crude material for cultivable soil. 
When the axe has deforested the hills, 
and when rains have absorbed and floods 
transported the rich substance to low- 
er levels, intermingled with pulverized 
rocks, a sphere has been prepared for 
agricultural man. 

But in a manner more closely resem- 
bling the earthworm’s, insects have con- 
tributed and still contribute to form an 
arable surface. Before Dr. Darwin’s 
book on earthworms had been published 
the writer of this article had printed in 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences of Philadelphia some ob- 
servations upon the action of ants in 
forming and shifting top-soil, and in 
keeping the surface open for aeration and 
the absorption of moisture. The observa- 
tions were made upon two species, the 
Pavement Ant (Tetramorium cespitum), 
and a little brown Lasius, popularly 
known as the Meadow Ant. The Pave- 
ment Ant abounds in open spaces of 
towns, and especially affects the warm 
soil underneath sidewalks. It is a pug- 
nacious creatureling, and its battles with 
neighboring communities of congeners 
are as frequent, as fatal, and apparently 
as foolish as are most human wars. 
Several formicaries of this ant were put 
under observation in the early part of the 
year, when the worker castes are enlar- 
ging their nests for the prospective in- 
crease of their communities. The soil 
brought up through the chinks of a 
brick walk and from various parts of the 
lawn was collected at frequent intervals. 
It was weighed and measured, and the 
amount added to the top-soil of an aver- 


age formicary within a special time was 
caleulated. The calculation was applied 
to a number of formicaries, with results 
not greatly differing, but upon a much 
narrower field, from those reached by 
Darwin from the labor of earthworm: 
This may seem to be a small matter; ani 
perhaps it is, under present conditions, 
wherein emmet operations are limited by 
the cultivation of the soil. But when w 
consider the myriads of insects at work, 
and the vast period of time during which 
they have wrought in unrestricted 
spheres, the results are by no means in 
significant. 

An interesting chapter in the relations 
of insects to men traverses human super- 
stitions. Religion, love and marriage, 
disease, death, success in war, travel, 
pleasure, and business, have all been held 
to be under the spell of one or another 
insect. This is but a fragment of that 
impulse which led the civilized nations 
of antiquity into animal worship. The 
mystery of life and its development into 
strange and varied forms was far greater 
to the ancients than to moderns. The 
familiar truths which natural science has 
disclosed were to them insoluble secrets 
locked within the bosom of an unrespon- 
sive Sphinx. So it befell that living 
creatures became emblems and _repre- 
sentatives of the good and the evil in 
their lives. The forces that guarded and 
blessed them in their flocks and herds, 
in war and in the chase, were symbolized 
in the cow, the bull, the ram, the dog, 
the elephant. Creatures that held their 
lives in terror seemed to them exponents 
of dreadful superior powers which they 
must propitiate. Thus arose the worship 
of gratitude and the worship of fear, di- 
rected by the few, it may be, to deities or 
demons that the animals symbolized, but 
by the multitude of the animals them- 
selves. In this category insects have a 
place. Many and strange notions have 
prevailed concerning the occult influ- 
ence which these little creatures exert 
upon men. It is probable that therefrom 
have been evolved the universal notions 
of fairies, brownies, goblins, and other 
tiny personifications of the weird and 
the supernatural. 

This effect was increased by the hurt- 
fulness of many insects. The destructive- 
ness of certain flies in their larval form. 
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the mournful waste wrought by locusts 
and grasshoppers, the annoyance of ir- 
ritating insects like the gnat, flea, and 
mosquito, are well calealated to exhibit 
the hostile forces latent within the in- 
sect world. One of the best known of 
the ethnic deities of early Scripture 
times was Beelzebub (Baal-zebub), the 
god of flies—a name which by natural 
transliteration is applied to the devil, and 
for the most part by people ignorant of 
its origin. The divine honors paid Be- 
elzebub show how early men sought to 
propitiate the supernatural powers be- 
lieved to lie behind destructive hordes of 
insects. 

These conceptions were not limited to 
possibilities of evil. The sacred Scara- 
beus of Egypt, in its typical form at 
least, was the homely beetle known to us 
as the tumble-bug. With its wings out- 
stretched above the little ball of compost 
in which was hidden the atom of life 
from which its progeny should spring, 
the scarab seemed a symbol of that 
Infinite Care which spreads protecting 
wings above our globe, and nurtures, 
with maternal love as well as with pater- 
nal power, the life of all things. 

The Butterfly, sacred to Psyche, has 
been associated from remote time with 
ideas of immortality. The Mantis, our 
rearhorse, or “ god-horse,” bears in its 
name (soothsayer) a record of its sup- 
posed sanctity. The Cicada, or harvest- 
fly, erroneously known among Americans 
as the “locust,” was the chosen emblem 
of the ancient Greek “ autochthones,” the 
original inhabitants of the soil; and 
those cultivated aborigines were wont to 
wear a golden cicada in their hair as a 
badge of their high descent. Among in- 
sects which were believed .o influence 
human destinies is a little beetle known 
as the Ladybird, a name doubtless due 
to the belief that it was sacred to the 
Virgin Mary. Who does not recall the 
sense of mystery and expectation with 
which in childhood those pretty spotted 
creatures were picked from the bushes 
and cast into the air, followed by a chant- 
ed couplet— 


Ladybird, Ladybird, fly away home: 
Your house is on fire, your children alone? 


Or perhaps with the variant ending, 
“ your children will burn.” Is this cus- 
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tom a survival of a pagan enchantment 
out of which the ancient spirit has long 
since fled? Doubtless it is associated 
with the impression that the insect’s life 
and liberty must be held sacred. <A pro- 
saic and practical explanation refers to 
the usefulness of the ladybird. Its 
larve are insectivorous. They feed upon 
aphides—plant-lice, the “ant-cows” of 
the myrmecologist—which injure various 
plants. They are thus benefactors of 
men, and not to be destroyed. Now in 
those rude days when economic entomol- 
ogy was unknown, fire was the accredited 
instrument to destroy aphides, and when 
the torch was to be applied, the useful 
ladybird must be set free from the fire- 
peril. These illustrations, which could 
be extended indefinitely, should include 
at least a reference to the Cricket’s power 
to mould human destiny. Dickens, in 
his charming story The Cricket on the 
Hearth, has embodied a superstition al- 
most universal among Anglo - Saxons. 
America holds a multitude of stanch be- 
lievers in the heroine’s theory, when she 
heard a cricket shrilling in the new 
home: “It’s sure to bring us good for- 
tune, John! It always has been so. To 
have a cricket on the hearth is the lucki- 
est thing in the world.” 

In actual value to man and influence 
upon his life the first rank among in- 
sects belongs to the Silk-Moth. No hu- 
man labor has a history so ancient, so 
varied, and so interesting as the silk in- 
dustry. The search for the “ Golden 
Fleece ” has been thought to be the legend 
of Europe’s long and eager quest for the 
mystery of silk-culture. The product 
appears to have reached Greece from 
India by way of Persia. India received 
it from that swarming hive of ingenious 
industry, China. As far back as eight 
centuries before Christ we have cred- 
ible notices of the culture of the mul- 
berry-tree and the manufacture of silk 
cloth. But Chinese tradition carries the 
art eighteen centuries further. It at- 
tributes the rearing of silkworms and 
utilizing their cocoons to the empress Si- 
ling Shi, and the art of making clothing 
therefrom to her husband, the emperor 
Hwangti. The invention raised the em- 
press to the rank of a divinity, an honor 
better deserved and more wisely bestowed 
than in most cases of human deification. 
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The subject opens tempting vistas. 
But we must turn therefrom, only stop- 
ping to reflect how largely the Chinese 
discovery must have influenced civiliza- 
tion. Consider the multitudes engaged 
in cultivating the mulberry—the food- 
plant of the silk Bombyx—in rearing the 
worms, and in the rude task of reeling 
the raw silk from the cocoons. Think of 
the hosts engaged in dyeing and in weavy- 
ing the silk, and in devising and making 
machinery employed therein. Then fol- 
low in imagination the ramifications of 
commerce for distributing and selling 
the product. Picture the part silk has 
played in the social life of men and wo- 
men. What high functions of ancient 
and modern times, in state and church 
and society, have not owed a chief ac- 
cessory in their brilliancy and beauty to 
the silkworm’s humble industry as de- 
veloped by man? 

All this is on the credit side of the 
insect’s account. But there is unhappily 
a heavy per contra. Civilization is in- 
fluenced by disaster as well as by pros- 
perity. Misfortune often paralyzes ef- 
fort and retards development. But some- 
times it awakens, stimulates, helps. On 
this line of influence insects have been 
potent, for they have been agents of in- 
conceivable disasters. So terrific were the 
inroads of insect swarms in olden times 
that they were compared to the desola- 
tions of invading armies with their after- 
math of famine, pestilence, misery, and 
loss. 

In recent years insect ravages have 
been equally extensive, but the recupera- 
tive power of humanity is so much great- 
er that the consequences have not seemed 
so appalling. It is worth while to sum 
up the losses inflicted by some well-known 
insects, and the enormous total will sur- 
prise those who have not considered the 
matter. The writer is indebted to Dr. 
L. O. Howard, the accomplished ento- 
mologist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the following 
statistics, which were kindly furnished 
for use in this paper, in compliance with 
a request addressed to Mr. Secretary Wil- 
son. Dr. Howard is not an alarmist, but 
a careful and conservative man of sci- 
ence, at the head of the most important 
organization of economic entomology 


in the world. The chinch-bug caused a 

loss of $30,000,000 in 1871, upwards ot 
$100,000,000 in 1874, and in 1887, $60,- 

000,000. The Rocky Mountain locust, or 
grasshopper, in 1874 destroyed $100,000,- 

000 of the crops of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Iowa, and the indirect loss 

was probably as much more. For man: 

years the cotton caterpillar caused a: 

annual average loss in the Souther 

States of $15,000,000, while in 1868 and 

1873 the loss reached $30,000,000. Th 
fly-weevil, our most destructive enem: 

to stored grains, particularly throughou: 

the South, inflicts an annual loss in th 

whole country of $40,000,000. The cod- 
ling-moth, the chief ravager of the ap 

ple and pear crops, destroys every yea: i 
fruit valued at $30,000,000 to $40,000,- 4 
000. The damage to live-stock inflicted 4 
by the ox-bot, or ox-warble, amounts to ‘ 
$36,000,000. 

These are fair samples of the enormous 

money losses produced in one country by 
a few of the pigmy captains of pernicious 
industry whose hosts operate in the 
granaries, fields, stock-farms, and stock- Be 
yards of our country. What is the grand a | 
total? Mr. B. D. Walsh, one of the best 
entomologists of his day, in 1867 esti- 
mated the total yearly loss in the United 
States from insects to be from $300,000,- 
000 to $400,000,000. In 1890, C. V. Riley, 
long chief of the Division of Ento- 
mology, estimated the loss at $300,000,- 
000. Dr. James Fletcher in 1891 footed 
up the loss at about one-tenth of our 
agricultural products—$330,000,000! In 
1899, E. Dwight Sanderson, after careful 
consideration of the whole field, put the 
annual loss at $309,000,000. 

Is it possible to prevent this enormous 
loss? Our Agricultural Department 
through its Entomological Division has 
accomplished wonders with its small ap- 
propriation. Even as we write new vistas 
of service are opening up that promise 
worthy results in the way of checking the 
inroads of malaria, and in turning back 
from our shores the yellow-fever pesti- 
lence. The flying, creeping things in- 
numerable are mighty foes; but Man has 
been given dominion over all the Earth, 
and modern civilization, which repre- 
sents the highest type of Man, will surely 
not surrender to the Insects. 
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“| THEN PROPELLED MYSELF TOWARD THE BANK” 





A Romance 


to Leeward 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


R. BEVERLY DYCE- was a 

large, stout, elderly man with a 

smooth, expansive face, a bul- 
cing forehead, and a domed head singu- 
larly bald. He leaned forward and look- 
ed over the top of his spectacles. The 
effect of his thoughtful manner and in- 
tellectual appearance was such that we 
felt that in some way the story was of a 
erave, reflective nature, significant, bear- 
ing on human life with example and 
lesson. “ A personal experience,” he said, 
“illustrating the vicissitudes of our af- 
fairs, the inherent weaknesses of our 
fallen nature.” 


I 


On the 13th of September, 1878, I 
embarked on a sailing-vessel intending 
to visit the coast of South America and 
inform myself by direct observation of 
the characteristics of a tropical climate. 
There were on board but two other pas- 
sengers, Mrs. McKenzie, a widow lady of 
great attractions, of intelligence, and a 
certain graceful solidity of proportion, 
going to visit relatives in Trinidad; and 
Professor Simpson, a distinguished scien- 
tist, whose purpose was to collect small 
cuttle-fish and preserve them in alcohol. 
Professor Simpson was a man whose pres- 
ence I should ordinarily have welcomed 
for the educational value of his company, 
for his mind was well stored and active, 
though in person he was small, his man- 
ner somewhat categorical, and his coun- 
tenance thin and dry. But in this in- 


stance I found my desire for information* 


dampened by reason of the attractiveness 
of Mrs. McKenzie. For, neither of us 
being possessed of a family, we were, in 
fact, before reaching the harbor of Ponce, 
in Porto Rico, both deeply engaged in 
pursuing her affections. The captain of 
the vessel was also involved in the same 
pursuit. 

The captain was—I think I am justi- 
fied in so describing him—an irascible 
Vou. CY.—No. 635.—10 


man. On the third day of our delay at 
Ponce, and about noon, upon returning 
to the ship from the town with the in- 
tention of setting sail, he there found, 
besides the three passengers, only one 
sailor and the cabin-boy. He displayed 
remarkable excitement. I have reason 
to believe his language was offensive both 
to Mrs. McKenzie and Professor Simp- 
son. He ordered the sailor and cabin- 
boy to go in his boat, being the only boat 
not ashore, and summon the delinquent 
crew, but his anger was such that at the 
last moment he descended to the boat 
himself and went with them. In so leav- 
ing the ship unprote¢ted, it is my opinion 
he acted contrary to marine rules. 

It appears that he found difficulty in 
collecting the seamen, many of them 
being so intoxicated as to be objection- 
able. A considerable time elapsed, tow- 
ard the end of which time Professor 
Simps .: and myself became greatly inter- 
ested in a singular cloud, appearing out 
of a sky hitherto cloudless, in the north- 
west, and growing with extreme rapidity. 
Professor Simpson even took notes of 
the phenomenon as it developed, in his 
note-book. He described it as “ bulbous 
in the upper portion and attenuated be- 
low, resembling in some degree a bal- 
loon,” and classed it with those atmos- 
pheric conditions called “ tornadoes.” 
He expressed the opinion that we were 
ourselves in some personal danger. Mrs. 
McKenzie then became alarmed and re- 
tired to the cabin, and Professor Simp- 
son followed to calm her excitemert. I 
did not think it right to leave that ad- 
vantage entirely with him. 

But calming the alarm of Mrs. McKen- 
zie was so absorbing an activity that 
we hardly noticed the increasing tumult 
until the tornado was in fact immedi- 
ately upon us, the uproar drowning our 
voices. There occurred then a sudden 
jerk of the ship which cast us to the 
floor, Mrs. McKenzie upon Professor 
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Simpson in such a way as to quite ob- 
scure him, with the exception of his legs. 
I avoided falling upon Mrs. McKenzie, 
and rising, looked through a port-hole, 
but could see nothing except spray and 
splashing water, nor infer anything as 
to our situation, further than that the 
ship appeared to be engaged in an ex- 
traordinary performance, consisting of 
leaping and falling, together with a cer- 
tain circular motion. Mrs. McKenzie’s 
alarm was so great that she continued 
the obscuration of Professor Simpson, 
who kicked in a vague though violent 
manner, but happily without injury to 
Mrs. McKenzie, so that it seemed to me 
perhaps wiser to leave her to regain 
composure in her own way 

At the end of some minutes, the tumult 
appearing to subside to merely a strong 
wind with heavy seas, I ventured to open 
the door and ascend upon the deck. What 
was my distress to discover that the ship 
had broken loose from her anchor and 
appeared to be moving rapidly in a side- 
long position to the wind. The mist was 
too thick to see far in any direction. I 
could only infer, from the point from 
which the tornado had come, that we had 
been driven out of the harbor and were 
now moving presumably southeast on the 
open sea. Several broken spars hung 
from the rigging, entangled with ropes, 
and beat against the masts. But the 
washing of the wayes across the deck 
made it impracticable to stay there, and I 
returned to the cabin. I mentioned my 
inferences. 

“Mr. Dyce!” exclaimed Mrs. McKen- 
zie. “This is an impossible situation.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. McKenzie, con- 
sider!” said Professor Simpson, rising 
from the floor. “ Surely a situation that 
is in esse—that is to say, in actual exist- 
enece—cannot be described as ‘ impossible.’ 
It is, nevertheless, as you mean to imply, 
most distressing.” 

“ But what shall we do?” 

Professor Simpson reflected, and said 
it would need examination. I ventured 
to suggest that we should in the mean 
time remain where we were. He object- 
ed, with that remarkable faculty he pos- 
sessed for distinctions, that, being in 
motion with the ship, it was not in our 
power, but as regards our relations to the 
ship, I was perhaps right. Mrs. McKen- 


zie was interested in this distinction, 
and became more calm. 

We composed ourselves, therefore, and 
waited. Occasionally looking out of th 
port-holes, we perceived the mist gradu- 
ally turning to rain. Gradually, too, th: 
violence of the waves subsided. Th 
wind blew more moderately, and so con 
tinued through the afternoon. Toward 
nightfall Professor Simpson and myself, 
properly protected, went forward on deck 
and explored the store-room and galley, 
and with the results Mrs. McKenzie pre- 
pared an excellent meal. She retired 
early to rest; Professor Simpson agreed 
to watch with me alternately, and retired 
as well. I lay upon the cabin sofa. The 
rain continued to fall heavily, the ship to 
lift and sink. I listened to the creaking 
of the rigging, the murmur of the rain, 
the monotonous roll and splash of the 
slow waves against the sides. 

Considering the multitude of dangers 
that surround us wherever we go, and the 
probability of our attracting attention 
in such frequented waters, it did not ap- 
pear that our situation was peculiarly 
perilous, though unusual. Moreover, the 
mind should be trained to see the normal 
in the apparently abnormal, the familiar 
law manifested in the seeming exception. 
Thus the sea covers two-thirds of the 
earth, and is an eventful element; events 
upon it seem to us more unusual because 
of our greater familiarity with events 
upon land; but the philosophic mind, by 
penetrating all such illusions, is every- 
where at home. How charming, too, to 
be placed a watchful sentinel over the 
slumbers of Mrs. McKenzie! Composing 
my mind with these reflections, I fell 
asleep, and so spared Professor Simpson 
the necessity of taking the watch in his 
turn, not without gratifications, indeed, 
that I could deprive him of that credit 
in the eyes of Mrs. McKenzie. 

When I awoke, the sun was shining in 
at the port-holes, the ship, as regards 
the waves, quite motionless, and every- 
thing silent. I arose and went on deck. 

Judge of my surprise on perceiving 
myself close to a wooded shore. The ship 
lay hardly a hundred feet from it, ap- 
parently checked by the keel, and now, 
with the subsidence of the tide, inclining 
somewhat toward the land. We were on 
the southern side of a bay of semi- 
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circular shape, evidently deep, and open- 
ing toward the east, from which direction 
such slight breeze as there was now ap- 
peared to come. It was still early morn- 
ing. The ripples flowed gently among 
the stones beneath lofty flowering banks. 
Bright-colored birds flitted between the 
tall stems of palm-trees that seemed al- 
most to overhang the ship. 

“How delightful,” I reflected, “to 
dwell here, to pass my life in a spot so 
haleyon, so sequestered, in the sole com- 
pany of Mrs. MeKenzie! These em- 
bowered shades, these birds so beautifully 
adorned, how suitable, how ideal!” 

Though in the midst of these enamored 
thoughts, I was happy to be interrupted 
by the appearance on deck, with excla- 
mations, of Mrs. McKenzie—unfortu- 
nately followed shortly after by Profess- 
or Simpson. ' 

“ Where is this, Mr. Dyce?” she asked. 

I was mortified to be at a loss, and to 
see her appeal to him. 

“ Tentatively,” he said, “ I should con- 
jecture it was an outlying island some- 
what to the eastward of the West Indies.” 

“ But does any one live on it?” 

“That Mr. Dyce and myself will take 
it upon us to discover.” 

“ Well, I think it is a very nice island, 
anyway.” 

I ventured to suggest that in order to 
be complete it lacked Mrs. McKenzie 
actually upon it. Professor Simpson 
looked annoyed. 

“ But how ean I get on it?” cried Mrs. 
McKenzie. “ How can any of us get on 
it ?” 

“ Precisely,” said Professor Simpson. 
‘You isolate the problem successfully. 
would suggest, perhaps, a bridge.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Of—a—palm-trees, felled ”—he kin- 
dled with his ideas—“‘in such a man- 
ner as to fall forward upon the ship, 
thus by fastening to form a secure con- 
nection with the shore.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. McKenzie objected, “ but 
you can’t chop them from here.” 

“True. That is a difficulty.” 

I said it should be my part to resolve 
it. As Mrs. McKenzie had isolated the 
problem, and Professor Simpson suggest- 
ed a line of endeavor, it should fall 
to me to furnish a practical method. 
Mrs. McKenzie applauded. and Professor 
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Simpson complimented, I trust not ironi- 
cally, my courageous attitude. 

The method was simple. All three 
having breakfasted, I laid out the plan 
and proceeded with resolution. I cut 
loose a broken and dangling spar, and 
the incline of the deck bringing the 
yater-line practically near, pushed the 
spar into the water, drew it close by 
means of a rope, and lowered myself care- 
fully, with caution to arrive at the 
middle of the spar and thus to bestride 
it. Professor Simpson handed me an 
axe. Sunk somewhat beyond the waist- 
line, with the aid of a pole formerly used 
to support a flag at the stern of the ship, 
I then propelled myself toward the bank. 

What sense of peril I had! What 
images of myself overturned, sinking, 
struggling, helplessly drowned, rising 
at length by reason of expanding gases, 
only to float pendulous—what forecasts 
of distress I suffered, I will not describe. 
Not without immediate contact with the 
uncertain element do we become aware 
of the dangers of the deep. But what 
will not the presence of the feminine in- 
spire the male to attempt in order to dis- 
play in her eyes his activity and con- 
tempt of danger? I reached the shore 
without accident, and ascended the bank 
with great difficulty, encouraged by the 
voice of Mrs. McKenzie. After some re- 
pose and examination I selected a cluster 
of four tall though slender trees leaning 
in the direction of the ship’s prow. Mrs. 
McKenzie and Professor Simpson retired 
to the other end. Be it sufficient to say 
that each tree fell and remained in place, 
bridging the water, with one exception, 
which, falling too far to the right, missed 
the prow and floated uselessly. Pro- 
fessor Simpson then with another axe 
skilfully denuded the trees of their tops, 
and, assisted by Mrs. McKenzie, pushed 
the ends together and fastened them. He 
then tied one end of a strong rope to a 
point about the middle of the ship, and 
came ashore with the other end, crossing 
the tremulous bridge with noticeable 
calmness. The rope was attached secure- 
ly to a tree. 

We now paused and surveyed the re- 
sult. There remained the difficulty of 
encouraging and assisting Mrs. McKen- 
zie to attempt the passage. What was 
our surprise to see that admirable woman 
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ascend the rail of the ship, put forward 
a small and neatly shod foot, and walk 
across that fragile support and advent- 
ureus distance with confidence, I may 
say, with enlivening gayety! 

It remained to explore the island and 
discover if it were inhabited or neigh- 
boring to other islands. At Mrs. Me- 
Kenzie’s request were conveyed from the 
ship for her use a hammock and several 
cushions, and the hammock suspended. 
Professor Simpson and myself then set 
out, leaving Mrs. McKenzie in excellent 
spirits, at the time endeavoring to estab- 
lish relations with a green and white 
parrot upon the trunk of an adjacent 
palm-tree. We soon lost sight of her. 


II 


IT will not attempt to detail our ex- 
plorations. They were laborious and 
fruitless. We neither enjoyed our tour 
nor were communicative with each other. 
The island was perhaps some three miles 
around. No other land was in sight, 
doubtless rather because of low altitude 
than distance. Neither were there any 
inhabitants, though several slight huts 
at one point showed occasional or former 
occupancy. 

Returning, we approached at length 
the western and northern side of the bay, 
and perceived the ship undisturbed. We 
stood a moment in silence. The wind 
was rising again with some severity, but 
now came from the southeast, so that the 
ship was protected, though upon that 
shore on which we stood the waves rolled 
tumultuously. Professor Simpson broke 
the silence in the following singular 
manner. He planted himself before me 
with his hands on his hips, frowning. 

I have frequently observed that there is 
something in the nature of a frown re- 
quiring it, for efficiency, to be directed 
downward rather than upward. Whether 
the law of gravitation acts against it 
were perhaps too curious a query, but I 
believe it to be true that this sign of rep- 
robation should never, if avoidable, be 
directed upward, as Professor Simpson’s 
inferior size compelled him to do. 

“Tt is not my habit,” he began, “ Mr. 
Dyce, to brook impertinent opposition or 
light-minded interference. In, therefore, 
announcing that it is my intention to 
imvite Mrs. MeKenzie to the alliance of 


marriage, I conceive that no more should 
need to be said. I wish to be relieved of 
this undignified rivalry and to avail my- 
self of this peculiar situation to fulfil my 
purpose in peace. I demand that your 
too noticeable attentions shall cease. 
Your attitude toward Mrs. McKenzie is 
offensive to me. I repeat, sir, it must 
cease.” 

In reply to these extraordinary words 
I thought it excusable, in the absence of 
Mrs. “McKenzie, to give vent to my in- 
dignation. “Your assumption, sir,” ] 
said, “amazes me. You‘demand’! You 
attempt to intimidate me! Yow assume 
this absurdly imperative manner! Ar 
you blinded with self-conceit? ‘Cease’! 
On the contrary, I shall immediately ap- 
proach Mrs. McKenzie on the same sub- 
ject.” 

“T object to your giving Mrs. McKen- 
zie that annoyance. Her preference for 
me is perfectly plain.” 

“T object to your casting that slur on 
Mrs. MecKenzie’s judgment. You are 
without personal attractions.” 

“You are too fat.” 

“You are a dried molecule, a contempt- 
ible precisian.” 

“ Sir!” 

Professor Simpson clinched his fists. 

“Do you wish,” I said, impressively, 
“to provoke me to physical encounter? 
I warn you.” 

He controlled himself, drew a long 
breath, and then, to my surprise, sud- 
denly laid himself flat upon the ground, 
extending his arms and legs and closing 
his eyes. I observed him with astonish- 
ment. 

“T was somewhat heated,” he mur- 
mured. “To allay any mental strain, 
such as vexation or anger, extend the 
body, relax the muscles, and endeavor to 
abstract the mind from surroundings. 
The effect is invariable. Let me recom- 
mend it to you.” 

“There,” he said, after a moment, get- 
ting to his feet, “I am quite calm.” 

But I did not imitate him. Lying 
down and rising again was with me a 
more serious and laborious matter. 

“Clearly,” he continued, “we must 
submit it to Mrs. McKenzie. I suggest, 
then, that we ask of her a half-hour’s in- 
terview each, to be given successively. 
Subsequently she will announce her de- 
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cision, and thus we will conclude our dis- 
pute.” 

To this I agreed, and we proceeded 
more amicably along the bay toward the 
ship. 

Mrs. McKenzie was not where we left 
her. but on the ship, looking out for our 
return. In spite of the protection of the 
trees, the force of the wind against the 
masts and rigging was such as to put a 
severe strain upon the attaching rope, so 
that it was stretched taut—such, I be- 
lieve, is the marine phrase. 

“Tn half an hour, then,” said Profess- 
or Simpson, “ you will be at liberty to 
interrupt me,” and he hastened across 
the bridge. His greater quickness of 
mind and alacrity of motion, together 
with his natural instinct for assump- 
tion, here gave him the advantage, for 
we had neglected to discuss the subject 
of precedence. I raised my voice, how- 
ever, and stated to Mrs. McKenzie my 
wish for an interview subsequent to that 
of Professor Simpson; then retired and 
walked to and fro among the trees. I will 
not deny my uneasiness. Though ad- 
missibly a weakness, it was but natural. 

I was punctilious on the point of 
honor. I allowed the full time, and re- 
turned, perceiving with relief, rather 
with exultation, Professor Simpson still 
engaged in evident argument, clearly 
not yet conclusive, with Mrs. McKenzie. 
They stood by the rail near to the rope 
that attached the ship to the shore. I 
said: 

“Professor Simpson, your time has 
elapsed. I am about to come on board.” 

He raised his hands in deprecation. 
He was excited. He said: 

“T have not concluded.» Mrs. McKen- 
zie, a few moments more! No, no! I 
refuse to be interrupted.” 

Mrs. McKenzie made no sign. I pro- 
ceeded toward the bridge. He ran along 
the deck. 

“Tt is critical, sir, critical!” 

His excitement became intense. He 
wrung his hands. Suddenly he disap- 
peared. Judge of my horror to see him 
re-appear, holding aloft an axe, to see 
him rush to the rope, and with vehe- 
ment descending blow sever it, recklessly, 
treacherously. 

The ship gave way to the pressure. It 
moved, dragging the end of the bridge 


upon which my foot already rested, and 
all but precipitating me into the water— 
such might have been the result of his 
thoughtlessness. It heaved over on its 
keel, so changing the incline of the deck 
as to upset Mrs. McKenzie against Pro- 
fessor Simpson, and stagger both back- 
ward until checked by the mast, against 
which they remained leaning obliquely, 
she clasped fast in his arms. The keel 
slipped from its grounded position. The 
ship regained its level and began drift- 
ing away. Such were the immediate re- 
sults of Professor Simpson’s strange, 
indefensible action. 

My anger and distress were great. I 
shouted words of obloquy, of opprobrium, 
I know not what. Nor was the realiza- 
tion of the force with which, as I had ob- 
served, Mrs. McKenzie’s elbow must have 
been driven into Professor Simpson’s 
stomach, not conditioned for such assault, 
and the weight with which her nobly 
proportioned shoulder must have been 
oppressing his chest—nor were these, I 
say, though productive of satisfaction 
in calmer moments, sufficient then to 
allay the agony of seeing Professor 
Simpson’s arms continued about Mrs. 
McKenzie’s seductive waist without any 
remonstrance on her part, apparently 
with her complete acquiescence. To thus 
set himself and Mrs. McKenzie once 
more at the merey of the sea, to barbar- 
ously abandon me on that uninhabited 
island, to cling thus to Mrs. McKenzie 
as if triumphing in violated honor, in- 
sulting my feelings, my betrayed desola- 
tion—was ever conduct so irrational, so 
ill-regulated, so devoid of conscience and 
rectitude ? 

I picked up the axe formerly used to 
fell the palm-trees. I ran along the bank, 
although the act of running was unsuited 
to my physique, and 1] was compelled to 
rest and regain breath at frequent in- 
tervals. But I soon perceived that the 
ship was being driven not in the direction 
of the open sea, but across the bay, toward 
the point where Professor Simpson and 
myself had lately stood in altercation. 

When I reached that point the prow 
had already run aground, and the stern 
had swung about; dragging the attached 
tree trunks, formerly the bridge, after 
it; so that the ship lay in a position 
similar to its former one—that is, par- 
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ellel with the shore, but at a greater 
distance. 

But on coming opposite with inten- 
tions of further reproach, if possible of 
taking some peremptory action upon 
Professor Simpson, my feelings were, I 
may say, at once soothed and further 
lacerated by what I saw. For the ship 
now lay on what is technically called a 
windward shore, the waves being of con- 
siderable height and force, and the ship, 
balanced, so to speak, on its keel, swayed 
with swift and wide oscillation, descend- 
ing now on this side in my direction, and 
now on that away from me, through an 
are, as I then estimated it, of some forty- 
five degrees. The effect of this upon 
Mrs. McKenzie and Professor Simpson 
was what I just‘referred to as creating 
in me mingled emotions. For, the deck 
now inclining toward me, I beheld Mrs. 
McKenzie lose hold of the opposite rail 
and begin rolling rapidly down the in- 
cline, and Professor Simpson, in en- 
deavoring chivalrously to assist her, him- 
self projected forward and overturned, 
and both, involved in a common disaster 
and in the environment of Mrs. McKen- 
zie’s clothing, descending, rolling con- 
fusedly the breadth of the deck, until 
checked and concealed by the rail. The 
backward oscillation of the ship hid the 
further developments, but the shrieks 
of Mrs. McKenzie penetrated even the 
roar of the tempestuous waves. “ Sooth- 
ed,” I say, by this condign punishment 
of Professor Simpson’s ill-advised and 
reckless conduct and of Mrs. McKenzie’s 
inexplicable countenance of such con- 
duct; “lacerated,” because the manly 
heart cannot calmly endure the sight of 
feminine distress, especially of one with 
whom it has, or has had, hopes of tender 
and intimate ties. 

Upon the returning descent they both 
appeared above the rail, Mrs. McKenzie 
erying: “Save me! Save me!” and Pro- 
fessor Simpson: “Can you not assist? I 
entreat! I adjure! Do not—” 

But the obdurate upheaval here inter- 
rupted him, and they were next dis- 
closed at the opposite rail, having made 
the passage in a manner presumably 
similar to that previous. This could be 
no longer endured. Some immediate ac- 
tion must be taken. 

The three slender trunks of the bridge 


still attached to the stern had in the 
mean while been so driven about that 
those ends of them which are denomi- 
nated “butts” now appeared to have 
come in contact with the submerged 
shore, where they remained, though 
dragged to and fro by the motion of the 
ship. The approach to these ends was 
beset and rendered hazardous by the 
rushing waves; nevertheless, animated 
and resolved, I attempted it, and found 
no great difficulty in resisting the surf. 
The main difficulty lay in drawing two 
of them together, in ascending their in- 
cline beyond the reach of the surf, and 
in maintaining that uneasy position when 
onee gained, because the oscillation of 
the ship caused them so to leap, halt, 
and rebound as to resemble the kicking 
of a restive horse or a series of railroad 
collisions. Yet I persevered, and at last, 
grasping the two logs with hands and 
knees, I looked up and saw Mrs. McKenzie 
and Professor Simpson clinging to the 
shattered rail above and regarding me. 

“Mrs. McKenzie,” I cried, “I beg you 
to take courage. Believe me, there is no 
other way. You must descend. Here I 
will meet you.” 

“T can’t walk that!” she cried back. 
“Tt doesn’t keep still!” 

“Walk it!” I roared, shrieked in des- 
peration. “Creep it, madam! Shin it! 
Roll down it! Come any way and don’t 
fall off.” 

At this point Mrs. McKenzie laughed! 
Admirable woman indeed, for self-pos- 
session, for determined spirit, for unex- 
pected agility. She mounted and de- 
seended toward me, creeping, sliding, 
clinging, embracing powerfully that ec- 
ecentrie and careering viaduct. I could 
not but admire, even at that moment, 
her captivating dignity. 

To fall upon Professor Simpson, to re- 
main seated upon, in mental distress ob- 
securing, eclipsing a scientific luminary, 
and yet to observe decorum; to roll with 
Professor Simpson in unity and distrac- 
tion, in the same rotatory enwrapment of 
voluminous clothing, and yet excite in 
the observer only feelings of sympa- 
thetic chivalry; to be wobbled, danced, 
dandled, and jerked about in the air on 
two insane and flimsy poles, and yet 
maintain an air of distinetion—these 
were Mrs. McKenzie’s achievements. 
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She approached, I retreated. Whether 
it were Providence or the determina- 
tion of my mind which so added to my 
strength as to meet the crisis, I know 
not. I clasped her in my arms, hardly 
conscious of the weight inevitable from 
her excellent but expansive and solid 
proportions, rushed, waded, forced my 
way to dry land, and had the satisfaction 
to deposit her in a less damp condition 
than would have been expected. I then 
stretched myself out in breathless ex- 
haustion, and did not perceive, perhaps 
was indifferent to, what happened to Pro- 
fessor Simpson, until I was aware of him 
cast up by an ebullient wave and sprawl- 
ing on the shore. He sprang to his 
eet. 

“A miraculous escape! I would not 
have believed myself so agile.” 

Mrs. McKenzie surveyed us both and 
began to laugh. 

“T am delighted,” he said, shaking 
himself, “my dear—a—Susanna, to see 
you in such composure.” 

I arose, with difficulty, yet with that 
dignity which the sense of injured worth 
bestows. 

“Am I to understand, sir, that you 
have profited from your treachery, your 
violation of honor?” 

He looked disturbed. 

“Mrs. McKenzie has consented to ac- 
complish my happiness; nevertheless, I 
am not without—” 

I interrupted and turned to Mrs. Me- 
Kenzie. 

“ And this behavior has met with your 
approval ?” 

“ Tt seems so,” she said, smiling. 

“You were aware of the agreement 
between us?” 

“That you were to propose to me 
next? Of course: you should have taken 
eare to be first.” 

“That you were to reserve your de- 
cision ?” 

“Did I agree to that?’ She laughed, 
and continued: “ But perhaps he is will- 
ing to start over again. Only I shall 
warn him now that your proofs of gal- 
lantry are more recent than his.” 

Professor Simpson started. 

“Mrs. McKenzie speaks in jest. It 
would be an unprecedented procedure. 
Most impossible.” 

I bowed, took from my pocket my 


eh 


aluminium match-safe, and _ extracted 
several matches. 

“ How you are to reconcile to morality, 
sir, this reward of victorious evil, I will 
not inquire. Neither will I be so hypo- 
critical as to congratulate you. I merely 
suggest that you take this match-safe 
and kindle a fire for Mrs. MecKenzie’s 
and your own comfort, and that until 
our rescuers arrive, as without doubt 
they will, my privacy be so far as pos- 
sible respected.” 

So saying, I picked up an axe, turned, 
strode away, and was presently concealed 
from their view. 

The afternoon was now late. I kindled 
a fire with which to dry my garments, 
felled a banana-tree, and satisfied my 
appetite with the fruit, leaving to the 
others, if they chose, to enjoy the food 
previously brought ashore. This was 
evidently their purpose, for I soon saw 
them walking along the other side of the 


bay. I seated myself by the fire and 
gave way to contemplation. 
III 


Melancholy, when accompanied by a 
sense of injustice and superior desert, is 
not without its pleasures and consola- 
tions, and though depressed by the loss 
of Mrs. McKenzie, I trusted to have 
planted a poisoned arrow in the con- 
science of Professor Simpson, to have 
set him an ethical problem insoluble and 
therefore irritating to his exact mind. 
I could not but fancy that a lady of Mrs. 
McKenzie’s determined spirit, who had 
already experienced how easily she could 
enfix and hold down Professor Simpson 
by superimposing herself physically upon 
him, would remember that fact and erect 
her authority, perhaps even repeat the ex- 
periment as required. After all, mar- 
riage would without doubt disturb my 
pursuits, the lines of my many investi- 
gations. “ Aequam memento,” I reflect- 
ed, “ rebus in arduis.” The true philoso- 
pher was one disciplined to accept all 
things. I was pleased with my restored 
equanimity, as a proof of a vigorous and 
rational mind. I even went so far as to 
express my utter indifference by whist- 
ling. So the time passed away, and it 
was perhaps six o’clock. I was suddenly 
surprised by the appearance before me of 
Professor Simpson, alone. 
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“ Professor Simpson,” I said, “ you in- 
trude.” 

He did not answer, but seated himself 
on the fallen trunk of the banana-tree. 

“T am compelled to do so,” he said at 
last, solemnly. “ Mrs. MeKenzie objects 
to the present arrangement by reason of 
the approaching night and on the score 
of propriety. She also declines to be 
left alone. She demands the return of 
Mr. Dyce.” 

“ Although I appreciate Mrs. McKen- 
zie’s feelings,” I said, “I discern a want 
of consideration for mine.” 

“T have stated Mrs. McKenzie’s atti- 
tude without commenting upon it,” he 
went on. “As regards my own, there is 
much more to be said. I cannot conceal 
from myself that the terms you have 
applied to my late conduct would, if prop- 
erly qualified and defined, in the main 
be just. I am, further, upon Mrs. Me- 
Kenzie’s own declaration, forced to be- 
lieve that the success of my suit was en- 
tirely due to that action which my con- 
science compels me to deplore. She was 
attracted to me by that very deviation 
from rectitude into which I was tempted 
and fell. Mrs. McKenzie states that she 
was prepared to decline my proposal 
when my action revealed to her my 
character, as she says, in a new light. 
Not to my position in the scientific world, 
to my well-earned repute, not to my 
worthier qualities of mind and heart, not 
to her conviction of these claims, must 
her capitulation be attributed. You will 
understand my distress at this admission, 
made so lightly by Mrs. McKenzie. I 
fear to infer, and yet cannot but infer, 
a want of seriousness, even perhaps,— 
must I say so?—a looseness of conscience 
on the part of Mrs. McKenzie. I show- 
ed to her my distress, I even intimated 
my fear; I begged her to allay it, to con- 
sider the point more carefully. To my 
surprise, she became angry. She asked 
if I repented what I had done. I en- 
deavored to define my position. She im- 
pulsively interrupted and declared her- 
self released from any tie with me. I 
endeavored to reason upon this line, 
that our agreement could not be so ab- 
rogated. She prevented me. She reit- 
erated. She refused to diseuss. She 
brought forward instead the impropriety 


of our situation, and commanded me to 


go and insist on the return of Mr. Dyce. 
Such has been my recent, my painful 
conversation with Mrs. McKenzie, con- 
cluding with the command which has 
caused this intrusion upon you.” 

He was silent. I arose. 

“Do not apologize,” I said with gayety. 
“Your repentance has destroyed my re- 
sentment. Mrs. McKenzie’s release has 
removed the cause of my retirement. Say 
no more.” 

“ But I have not admitted her release,” 
he objected. Yet he followed after in a 
depressed manner. 

Upon approaching the spot we saw Mrs. 
McKenzie reclining in the hammock. 
She rose and turned, but not to meet us. 
On the contrary, she cried out, and run- 
ning to the bank, stood upon it waving 
her handkerchief vehemently. Immedi- 
ately we perceived the cause—a small 
steam-vessel was entering the bay. It 
was the irascible captain looking for his 
ship, bringing, indeed, with him the en- 
tire delinquent crew. 


IV 

In the excitement of watching the ves- 
sel rescued and towed into deeper water, 
and of the conveyance of ourselves once 
more on board, I did not think it suit- 
able to approach Mrs. McKenzie on the 
subject I had at heart. I waited until 
we were fully and peacefully upon our 
way to Porto Rico. The moon arose, the 
night was placid, poetic, brilliant with a 
multitude of stars. With resolution | 
now went in search of Mrs. McKenzie. 
I found Professor Simpson forward look- 
ing abstractedly at the moon, and in- 
quired of him. 

“T am not informed,” he said, calmly. 
“On further consideration of Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie’s late conduct I have decided to 
yield to her request, and have signified 
to her my decision.” 

IIe paused a moment, and then con- 
tinued: “I was but now engaged in 
formulating an interesting hypothesis in 
regard to certain minor errors in the 
theory of tides, which I should be glad 
to submit to your criticism. I think it 
may be demonstrated.” 

I left him and walked toward the after 
part of the deck. I felt contented, confi- 
dent, serene. 

“What balm,” I said to myself, “ in 
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the proper gratification of natural long- 
ings! The heavens smile on the vic- 
torious wooer, graciously recognizing the 
perfecting of creation in the union of 
the masculine and the feminine.” 

I approached the stern of the ship. I 
perceived Mrs. McKenzie leaning upon 
the rail, and closely approximate to her 
the irascible captain. I accosted her and 
asked a half-hour’s interview. She turn- 
ed. She disclosed, she showed no embar- 
rassment in disclosing, both her hands 
imprisoned and constrained by the cap- 
tain’s. She did not attempt to withdraw 
them. She said, “ You’re too late once 
more.” 

‘* What!” shouted the captain, angrily, 
dropping her hands. “ Do you mean to 
say, I1—” 

“No, I don’t,” she interrupted. 
“Nothing of the kind. No one would 


have any chance against you, for no one 
has such a delightful temper. It’s irre- 
sistible.” 

He laughed uproariously, and by a 
swift mancuvre recaptured her hands, 
clearly intending yet more inclusive en- 
dearments, which Mrs. McKenzie seem- 
ed not resolutely inclined to avoid. 

I withdrew in silence. My disapproval 
might be inferred, but I would not re- 
proach. 

“Woman,” I reflected, “is an insolu- 
ble element; there is no more to be said.” 

So reflecting, I rejoined Professor 
Simpson, who began, 

“The hypothesis to which I referred 
is as follows—” 


I have ever been at a loss to express 
my admiration for Professor Simpson’s 
creative insight and sagacious acumen. 
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NE who was rich picked out a spot 


High on a noble hill, and there 
He built himself a costly tomb, 
That all the people might know where 


He rested when his work was done. 


The marble glistened in the sun; 


The white shaft towered in the air. 


A toiler where the crowds were great 


Had love of men big in his heart; 


He sang to make the sighing glad, 


And preached for peace with all his art. 


His song died on his lips one day. 


They laid the ill-clad form away, 


From all the costly tombs apart. 


Broad paths are beaten to a spot 


Watched now with loving, jealous care; 


And rich and poor and great and small 


Fare far to stand uncovered there. 


High on the hill, seen from below, 


A rich tomb stands, but few men go 


To see what name the shaft may bear. 
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A Survival of 
Chivalry 


BY HENRY S. WATSON 






With ILLusTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


from a waking nap by the blare 

of bugles, and had turned out to 
see the passing of a battalion of French 
provincial troops. Soldiers anywhere are 
well worth a little sleep, even the last 
forty winks of a summer morning, and 
these troops that marched through the 
high street of Poissy had a happy way 
of passing from the shadows beneath my 
baleony out upon the bridge beyond, 
where the slant of the early sun struck 
yellow diamonds from the burnished 
metals of war. But this morning the 
rattle of music heralded a file of a dozen 
men clad in white duck suits, half of 
them wearing red hats and sashes, half of 
them wearing blue, while four of them 
blew upon bugles with the vim and 
spirit a Frenchman puts into a martial 
tune. The eight without bugles carried 
lances of the true medieval pattern, 
with this not unimportant difference, 
that the points and the butts were padded 
after the manner of a fencing-foil, with 
pads of the size of a boxing-glove. 

It was the time of the féte, and the 
road in the appointed quarter was lined 
with dozens of booths, where all the de- 
lights of the American side-show were 
offered for a season to the people of the 
town and of the country round about. 
Any one who knows provincial life in 
France knows how the féte passes from 


. | ‘WICE before I had been roused 


place to place at this season after the 
manner of a circus; but it is only where 
a sheet of water is handy that one can 
see this shred of medieval splendor, the 
joute a la lance. 

Others besides myself had been roused 
to view the passing tilters—in France it 
is never too early to be amused—and 
showers of coppers, with a good sprinkling 
of silver pieces, fell at the feet of the 
modern knights. “Sturdy beggars!” 
you will say. Not at all. To the Gallic 
mind the so-called ethics of amateur 
sport are undreamed-of; and the fact 
that the prizes of the water tourney are 
in money should not lead one to con- 
clude that the contest had any taint of 
what we choose to regard as_profes- 
sionalism. There are three prizes for 
the all-comers event, and one for home 
talent. The competing lancemen all pay 
an entrance fee of three or four francs 
to the town authorities, for the fétes 
have a strictly municipal character; and 
as there are many extra expenses in con- 
nection with the joute da la lance, the 
competitors march through the town 
soliciting contributions from the shop- 
keepers and other citizens who profit by 
the popularity of the féte. The receipts 
are handed over to an official, and if they 
exceed the net expenses of the occasion, 
the excess is credited to the general 
profits of the féte. If they fall short 


of it, the difference is made up from the 
general treasury. And so the contest- 
ants strictly qualify as amateurs, or 
would do so if the term were known 
among them. 

The lists were marked out on the 
Seine by buoyed ropes, two or three 
hundred yards long and one hundred 
and fifty yards apart. In the centre 
of one of the sides was anchored a 
barge—-the umpire’s stand; behind was a 
raft, on which were the dressing-room 
of the contestants and the omnipresent 
band. The whole was brilliant with bunt- 
ing, and it radiated laughter, hot argu- 
ment, and nerve-crashing music. The 
banks were crowded with spectators, and 
hundreds of small craft lined up along 
the ropes, quite as at Henley the punts, 
dinghies, and wherries line up along the 
course while a race is on. But none of 
your English aristocracy here! It is the 
land of liberty, equality, and fraternity— 
at least as far as its amusements are 
concerned. Huge and cumbersome ba- 
teaux jostled the lightest and daintiest 
craft; while on the bank high-heeled 
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IN FRANCE IT 1!S NEVER 
TOO EARLY TO BE 
AMUSED 


boots tramped side by side with sabots, 
and a poppy-bed of Parisian bonnets 
had for centre the white coiffure of a 
peasant. But to the sport! 

Two boats detached themselves from 
the jumble about the umpire’s barge and 
moved towards the opposite ends of the 
lists. Each was rowed by two sturdy 
oarsmen, and in the stern of each was a 
raised platform on which one of my ear- 
ly - morning warriors stood statuesquely 
resting on his padded lance, with a huge 
pad on his chest, which bore the same 
relation to a fencer’s brisket that the 
lance bore to a foil. One of the con- 
testants was from the side distinguished 
by the red cap and sash, one from the 
blues. At the ends of the tilting space 
the boats swung around and faced. The 
rival lancemen gravely saluted, and the 
bugles in the bunting-covered scow rat- 
tled out a military charge. The boats 
bounded forward, and an expectant hum 
went up from the surrounding crowds. 
The rival bows approached each other 
at full speed, passing as near as possible, 
the oarsmen straining every nerve. The 
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HUNDREDS 


lancemen made a few graceful passes in 
the air to limber their muscles, balancing 
their lithe bodies to a nicety, each on his 


small square platform. One hand was 
thrown backward in the true fencing 
attitude; the other held the lance, the 
padded butt of which was firm against 
the hip. The bows crossed. There was 
a rattling of wooden shafts. He of the 
blue cap tottered and bent as the boats 
drew apart. Perhaps you thought he 
was on the point of being thrust into the 
water. Look again! He has taken a 
few jig steps, and is now leaning statu- 


OF SMALL CRAFT ALONG THE ROPES 


esquely upon his lance. Clearly, if you 
have concluded that he got the worst of 
the passage, it was not his fault. 

The boats withdrew to the opposite 
ends, swung about, and with another 
fierce blast bore down upon each other. 
Again the crash of lances. Again he of 
the blue cap tottered; but there was no 
jig step now, no calm pose upon the up- 
right weapon. The hands were thrown 
wildly upward, casting the lance upon the 
water. For an instant a white figure 
hung in mid-air, and then disappeared in 
a surging of white foam. An English 








A SURVIVAL 


traveller over there let off a huge guffaw, 
which showed clearly his idea of sport 
and sportsmanship. The Frenchmen 
sent up a roar of congratulation to the 
victor upon this drawing of first blood, 
while a small yacht’s tender put out from 
the barge and picked up the vanquished 
unnoticed. 

On the second bout the two knights 
were more evenly matched, and the pas- 
sage at arms more stubbornly and skil- 
fully contested. Once, twice, thrice, 
they flourished and clashed their lances, 
and, still firm on their feet, swept on to 
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ON THE BANK TRAMPED SABOTS 
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the opposite boundaries of the lists, where 
they turned to renew the encounter. 
Silently but steadily the enthusiasm of 
the audience waxed warmer. Five, six, 
seven, bouts passed. It was not until the 
eighth that one of the warriors toppled 
and fell amid a roar that drowned out 
the noise of his splashing! No need now 
of the tender! Resolute even in defeat, 
he struck out for the barge with his own 
strong arms, to the evident admiration 
of the onlookers. The courteous French 
have no word for what the self-conscious 
Anglo-Saxon calls grand-stand play. 
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AGAIN THE CRASH OF LANCES 


When the victors of the preliminary 
bouts faced each other they held their 
lances at rest in their left hands, and 
in the right a glass brimming with the 
red wine of the country. No bugle 
sounded a charge. Every one was silent 
in the solemnity of the occasion. As 
they passed, their glasses clinked, and 
they quaffed the wine, with what seemed 
a true medieval thirst, to the toast that 
the best man win. Then great deeds 
were done; and once so fierce was the on- 
slaught that both of the mighty opposites 
were hurled into the water together, 
amid the acclamations of the spectators; 
and so the sport went on, bout by bout. 

The final duel of the day was between 
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the winner of the contest of the after- 
noon and the champion of the last 
previous féte in the circuit. Alas for the 
brevity of human fame! The champion 
was hurled headlong. 

That night, in the diminutive garden 
beneath my window in the little inn, 
mine host and one of the oarsmen—a 
hero too in his way—fought again the 
battles of the day over a bottle of the 
red wine of the country. As I drifted 
into oblivion I heard the clinking of 
glasses, and as the wine flowed, the red 
argument of the country resounded in 
my ears: “ Magnifique! C’est moi qui le 
dit, c’était magnifique, ca! Mais oui, 
magnifique!” 





A Philanthropist 


BY ¥OSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 


said Miss Gould, with some irrita- 

tion, to her lodger. She spoke with 
irritation because of the amused smile 
of the ledger. He bowed with the grace 
that characterized all his lazy move- 
ments. “He looked very much like that 
Tom Waters that I had at the Reformed 
Drunkards’ League last year. I even 
thought he was Tom—” 

“T do not know Tom?” hazarded the 
lodger. 

“No. I don’t know whether I ever 
mentioned him to you. He came twice 
to the League, and we were really quite 
hopeful about him, and the third time 
he asked to have the meeting at his 
house. We thought it a good sign— 
the best of signs, in fact. So as a great 
favor we went there instead of meeting 
at the rooms. I was a little late—I lost 
the way—and when I got there I heard 
a great noise, as if they were singing 
different songs at the same time. I hur- 
ried in to lead them—they get so mixed 
in the singing—and—it makes me blush 
now to think of it—the wretch had in- 
vited them all early, and—and they were 
all intoxicated! I am sorry I told you,” 
she added, with dignity, for the lodger, 
in an endeavor to smile sympathetically, 
had lost his way, and was convulsed with 
a mirth entirely unregretful. 

“ Not at all, not at all,” he murmured, 
politely; “it is a delightful story. I 
would not have missed it—a choir of 
Reformed Drunkards! But do you not 
perceive in these little set-backs a warning 
against further attempts? Do you still 
attend the League? It is not possible!” 

“Possible?” echoed his visitor,—for, 
owing to certain recent and untoward 
circumstances, Miss Gould was half re- 
clining in her lodger’s great Indian 
chair, sipping a glass of his °49 port. 
“Indeed I do! They had every one of 
them to be reformed all over again! It 
was most disgraceful!” 


| SUSPECTED him from the first,” 


Her lodger checked a rising smile and 
leaned solicitously toward her, regarding 
her firm, fine-featured face with flatter- 
ing attention. “ Are you growing strong- 
er? Can I bring you anything?” he in- 
quired. 

Miss Gould’s color rose, half with 
anger at her weakness of body. half with 
a vexed consciousness of his ar:usement. 
“Thank you, no,” she returned, coldly. 
“T am ashamed to have been so weak- 
minded. I must go now and tell Henry 
to pile the wood again in the east corner. 
There will probably come another tramp 
very soon—they are very prevalent this 
month, I hear.” 

Her lodger left his low wicker seat— 
a proof of enormous excitement—and 
frowned at her. “Do you _ seriously 
mean, Miss Gould, that you are going 
to run the risk of another such—such 
catastrophe? It is absurd. I cannot 
believe it of you! Is there no other 
way—” 

But he had been standing a long 
while, it occurred to him, and he retired 
to the chair again. A splinter of wood 


‘on his immaculate white flannel coat 


caught his eye, and a slow smile spread 
over his handsome, lazy face. It grew 
and grew until at last a distinct chuckle 
penetrated to the dusky corner where 
the Indian chair leaned back against 
dull Oriental draperies. Its occupant 
attempted to rise, her face stern, her 
mouth unrelenting. He was at her side 
instantly. 

“Take my arm—and pardon me!” he 
said, with an irresistible grace. “It is 
only my fear for your comfort, you know, 
Miss Gould. I cannot bear that you 
should be at the merey of every drunken 
fellow that wishes to impose on you!” 

As she crossed the hall that separated 
her territory from his, her fine, full fig- 
ure erect, her dark head high in the air, 
a whimsical regret came over him that 
they were not younger and more foolish. 
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“T should certainly marry her to re- 
form her!” he said to the birch log that 
spluttered on his inimitable Colonial 
fire-dogs. And then, as the remembrance 
of the event of the morning came to him, 
he laughed again. 

He had been disturbed at his leisurely 
coffee and roll by a rapid and ceaseless 
pounding, followed by a violent rattling, 
and varied by stifled cries apparently 
from the wood-shed. The din seemed to 
come from the lower part of the house, 
and after one or two futile appeals to 
the man who served as valet, cook, and 
butler in his bachelor establishment, he 
decided that he was alene in his half 
of the house, and that the noise came 
from Miss Gould’s side. He strolled 
down the beautiful winding staircase 
and dragged his crimson dressing-gown 
to the top of the cellar stairs, the uproar 
growing momentarily more _ terrific. 
Half-way down the whitewashed steps he 
paused, viewing the remarkable scene 
below him with interest and amazement. 
The cemented floor was literally cover- 
ed with neatly chopped kindling-wood, 
which rose as in a tide under the efforts 
of a large, red-faced man, who, with the 
regularity of a machine, stooped, grasped 
a billet in either hand, shook them in the 
face of Miss Gould, who cowered upon 
a soap-box at his side, and flung them 
on the floor. From the wood-house near 
the cellar muffled shouts were heard 
through a storm of blows on the door. 
From the rattling of this door, and the 
fact that the red-faced man aimed every 
third stick at it, the observer might rea- 
dily conclude that some one desirous of 
leaving the wood-house was locked with- 
in it. 

For a moment the spectator on the 
stairs stood stunned. The noise was 
deafening; the appearance of the man, 
whose expression was one of settled rage, 
but whose actions were of the coldest 
regularity, was most bewildering, par- 
tially obscured as it was by the flying 
billets of wood; the mechanical attempts 
of Miss Gould to rise from the soap-box, 
invariably checked by a fierce brandish- 
ing of the stick just taken from the 
lessening pile, were at once startling and 
fascinating, inasmuch as she was method- 
ically waved back just as her knees had 
unbent for the trial, and as methodically 


essayed her escape again, alternately 
rising with dignity and sinking back in 
terror. 

The red dressing-gown advanced a 
step and met her gaze. Dignity and ter 
ror shifted to relief. 

“Oh, Mr. Welles!” she gasped. Her 
lodger girded up his robe de chambr: 
with its red silk cord and advanced with 
decision through the chaos of birch and 
hickory. A struggle, sharp but brief, 
and he turned to find Miss- Gould offer- 
ing a coil of clothes-rope with which to 
bind the conquered, whom conflict had 
sobered, for he made no resistance. 

“What do you mean by such idiotic 
actions?” the squire of dames demanded 
as he freed the maddened Henry from 
his durance vile in the wood-house and 
confronted the red-faced man, who had 
not uttered a word. 

He cast a baffled glance at Miss Gould 
and a triumphant smile at Henry before 
replying. Then, disdaining the lady’s 
righteous indignation and the _ hired 
man’s threatening gestures, he faced the 
gentleman in the scarlet robe and spoke 
as man to man. “Gov’ner,” he said, 
with somewhat thickened speech, “1 
come here an’ I asked fer a meal. An’ 
she tol’ me would I work for it. An’ I 
said yes. An’ she come into this ol’ 
vault of a suller an’ she p’inted to that 
ol’ heap 0’ wood, an’ she tol’ me ter move 
it over ter that corner. An’ I done so 
fer half an hour. An’ I says to that 
blitherin’ fool over there who was work- 
in’ in that ol’ wood-house what the devil 
did she care w’ich corner the darned 
stuff was in. An’ he says that she didn’t 
care a hang, but that she’d tell the next 
man that come along to move it back 
to where I got it from. He said ’twas 
a matter er principle with her not to 
give a man a bite for nothin’! So I 
shut him in his ol’ house, an’ when she 
come down I gave her a piece of my 
mind. I don’t mind a little work, mis- 
ter, but when it come to shufflin’ kin- 
dlin’s round in this ol’ tomb fer half an 
hour an’ makin’ a fool o’ myself fer 
nothin’, I got my back up. My time 
ain’t so vallyble to me as ’tis to some, 
gov’ner, but it’s worth a damn sight 
more’n that!” 

Miss Gould’s lodger shuddered as he 
remembered the quarter he had sur- 
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reptitiously bestowed upon the man and 
the withering scorn that would be his 
portion were the weakness known. He 
smiled as he recalled the scene in the 
cellar when he had helped Miss Gould 
up the stairs and returned to soothe 
Henry, who regretted that he had left one 
timber of the wood-house upon another. 

“Though [’m bound to say, Mr. 
Welles, that I see how he felt. I’ve often 
felt like a fool, explainin’ how they was 
to move that wood back and forth—it 
does seem strange that Miss Gould has 
to do it that way. Give ’em somethin’ 
an’ let ’em go, I say!” 

It was precisely his own view—but 
how fundamentally immoral the position 
was he knew so well! He recalled Miss 
Gould’s lectures on the subject, miracles 
of eloquence and irrefutably correct in 
deductions, that interested him not near- 
ly so much as the lecturer. 

“So firm, so positive, so wholesome!” 
he would murmur to himself in tacit 
apology for the instructive hours spent 
before their common ground, the great 
fireplace in the central hall. 

With the firm intention of turning 
the occasions to his benefit, she had final- 
ly accepted his regular and courteous in- 
vitation to take tea with him, and had 
watched his graceful management of 
samovar and teacup with open disfavor. 
“A habit picked up in England,” he had 
assured her, when with the frankness 
characteristic of her she had criticised 
him for the effeminacy. And his smiling 
explanation had sent a sudden flush 
across her smooth, firm cheeks: Was she 
provincial? Did she seem to him a New 
England villager and nothing more? 
She bit her lip, and the appeal she had 
planned went unspoken that day. 

But her desire could not rest, and as 
to her strict notions the continual visits 
from her side to his seemed unsuitable, 
she gave in self-defence her own invita- 
tion, and Wednesday and Saturday af- 
ternoons saw her lodger across the hall 
drinking her own tea, with wine and 
plum cake, by the shining kettle. 

If she could command his admiration 
in no other way, she felt, she might safe- 
ly rely on his deferential respect for the 
owner of that pewter tea-service—velvety 
shimmering, glistening dully, with shapes 
that vaguely recalled Greek lamps and 


Etruscan urns. And she piled wedges of 
ambrosial plum cake with yellowed frost- 
ing on sprigged china, and set out win 
in her great-grandfather’s long-necked 
decanter, and with what she considered 
a gracious tact overlooked the flippancy 
of her guest’s desultory conversation, and 
sincerely tried to discover the humorous 
quality in her conversation that forced 
a subdued chuckle now and then from 
her listener. 

She confided most of her schemes to 
him, sometimes unconsciously, and grew 
to depend more than she knew upon 
his common-sense and experience; for 
though openly cynical of her works, he 
would give her what she often realized 
to be the best of practical advice; and his 
amusing generalities, though to her mind 
insults to humanity, had been so bitterly 
proved true that she looked fearfully to 
see his lightest adverse prophecy ful- 
filled. 

After a cautious introduction of the 
subject by asking his advice as to the 
minimum of hours in the week one could 
conscientiously allow a doubtful member 
of the Weekly Culture Club to spend 
upon Browning, she endeavored to get 
his idea of that poet. Her famous theory 
as to her ability to place any one satis- 
factorily in the scale of culture accord- 
ing to his degree of appreciation of 
“Rabbi ben Ezra” was, unfortunately, 
known to her lodger before she could 
with any pertinency produce the book, 
and he was wary of committing himself. 
The exquisite effrontery with which she 
finally brought out her gray-green vol- 
ume was only equalled by the forbearing 
courtesy with which he welcomed both 
it and her. 

Nor did he offer any other comment 
on her opening the book at a well-worn 
page than an apologetic removal to the 
only chair in the room more comfortable 
than the one he was at the time occupy- 
ing. He listened in silence to her in- 
telligent if somewhat sonorous render- 
ing of selected portions of “Saul,” 
thanking her politely at the close, and 
only stipulating that he should be al- 
lewed to return the favor by a reading 
from one of his own favorite poets. With 
a shocked remembrance of certain yel- 
low-covered volumes she had often clear- 
ed away from the piazza, Miss Gould in- 




















quired if the poet in question were Eng- 
lish. On his hearty affirmative she re- 
signed herself with no little interest to 
the opportunity of seeing her way more 
clearly into this baffling mind, horrified 
at his criticism of the second reading— 
for she had brought the “ Rabbi ” forward 
at last. 


“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 


go! 


she had intoned, and fixing her eye 
sternly on the butterfly before her, she 
had asked him with a telling empha- 
sis what that meant to him. With the 
sweetest smile in the world he had leaned 
forward, sipped his tea, gazed thought- 
fully into the fire, and answered, with a 
polite apology for the homeliness of the 
illustration, that it reminded him most 
strongly of a tack fixed in the seat of a 
chair, with the attendant circumstances! 

After a convulsive effort to include in 
one terrible sentence all the scorn and 
regret and pity that she felt, Miss Gould 
had decided that silence was best, and 
sat back wondering why she suffered him 
one instant in her parlor. He took from 
the floor beside him at this point a neat 
red volume, and murmuring something 
about his inability to do the poet justice, 
he began to read. For one, two, four 
minutes Miss Gould sat staring; then 
she interrupted him coldly: 

“And who is the author of that dog- 
gerel, Mr. Welles?” 

“Edward Lear, dear Miss Gould—and 
a great man, too.” 

“T think I might have been spared—” 
she began, with such genuine anger that 
any but her lodger would have quailed. 
He, however, merely smiled. 

“ But the subtlety of it—the immensity 
of the conception—the power of char- 
acterization!” he cried. “Just see how 
quietly this is treated!” 

And to her amazement she let him go 
on, so that a chance visitor entering un- 
announced: might have been treated to 
the delicious spectacle of a charming 
middle-aged gentleman in white flannels 
reading near a birch fire and a price- 
less pewter tea-service, to a handsome 
middle - aged woman in black silk, the 
following pregnant lines: 
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“ There was an old person of Bow, 
Whom nobody happened to know ; 
So they gave him some scap, 
ind said coldly, * We hope 
You will go back directly to Bow! 


“ And the illustration is worthy of the 
text,” he added, enthusiastically, as he 
passed the volume to her. 

She had no sense of humor, but she 
had a sense of justice, and it occurred to 
her that, after all, an agreement was an 
agreement. If to listen to insinuating 
inanities was the price of his attention, 
she would pay it. She had borne more 
than this in order to do good. 

Sc the readings continued: a source 
of unmixed delight to her lodger, and a 
great spiritual discipline to herself. 

As the days grew milder, their in- 
timacy, profiting by the winter seclusion, 
led him to accompany her on her various 
errands. She was at first unwilling to 
accept his escort—it too clearly resembled 
a tacit consent to his idleness. But his 
quiet persistence, together with his evi- 
dent cynicism as to the results of these 
professional tours, accomplished as usual 
his end, and the wondering village might 
observe on hot June mornings its ben- 
efactress languidly accompanied by a 
slender man in white flannels, balancing 
a large white green-lined umbrella, pick- 
ing his way daintily along the dusty 
paths, with a covered basket dangling 
from one hand and a gray-green volume 
distending one white pocket. 

There was material, too, for the in- 
terested observer in the picture of Miss 
Gould distributing reading matter, fruit, 
and lectures on household economy in 
the cottages of the mill-hands, while her 
lodger pitched pennies with the delight- 
ed children outside. It was on one of 
these occasions that Miss Gould took the 
opportunity to address Mr. Thomas Wa- 
ters, late of the paper and card-board 
manufacturing force, on the wickedness 
and folly of his present course of action. 
Mr. Waters had left his position on the 
strength of his wife’s financial success. 
Mrs. Waters was a laundress, and the 
summer boarders, together with Mr. 
Welles, who alone went far toward es- 
tablishing the fortunes of the family, had 
combined to place the head of the house 
in his present condition of elegant leisure. 

“T wonder at you, Tom Waters, after 
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“AND THE ILLUSTRATION IS WORTHY OF 


all the interest we’ve taken in you! Are 
you not horribly ashamed to depend on 
your wife in this lazy way?’ Miss Gould 
demanded of the once member of the 
Reformed Drunkards’ League. ‘“ How 
many times have I explained to you that 
nothing—absolutely nothing—is so dis- 
graceful as a man who will not work? 
What were you placed in the world for? 
How do you justify your existence ?” 

“How,” replied her unabashed au- 
dience, with a wave of his pipe toward 
the front yard, where Mr. Welles was 
amiably superintending a_ wrestling 
match, “does he justify his’n?”’ 

Had Miss Gould been less consistent 
and less in earnest, there were many re- 
plies open to her; as it was, she colored 
violently, bit her lip, made an inaudible 
remark, and with a bitter glance at the 
author of her confusion, now cheering 
on to the conflict the scrambling Waters 
children, she called their mother to ac- 
count for their presence in the yard at 
this time on a school-day, and for the 
first time in her life left the house with- 
out exacting a solemn promise of amend- 
ment from the head of the family. 


THE TEXT,’’ HE ADDED, ENTHUSIASTICALLY 


“T guess I fixed her that time!” Mr. 
Waters remarked, triumphantly, as he 
summoned his second pair of twins from 
the yard and demanded of them if the 
gentleman had given them nickels or 
dimes. 

The gentleman in question became un- 
comfortably conscious, in the course of 
their walk home, of an atmosphere not 
wholly novel, that lost no strength in this 
case from its studied repression. That 
afternoon, as they sat in the shade of the 
big elm, he in his flexible wicker chair, 
she in a straight - backed, high - seated 
legacy from her grandfather, the whirl- 
wind that Mr. Waters had so lightly sown 
fell to the reaping of a victim too ami- 
able and unsuspecting not to escape the 
sentence of any but so stern a judge as 
the handsome and inflexible representa- 
tive of the moral order now before him. 
Miss Gould was looking her best in a 
crisp lavender dimity, upon whose frills 
Mrs. Waters had bestowed the grateful 
exercise of her highest art; her sleek 
dark coils of hair, from which no one 
stray lock escaped, framed her fresh 
cheeks most admirably; her strong white 














hands appeared and disappeared with an 
absolute regularity through the dark- 
green wool out of which she was evolv- 
ing a hideous and useful shawl. To her 
lodger, who alternately waved a palm- 
leat fan and drank lemonade, reading at 
intervals from a two-days-old newspaper, 
and earrying on the desultory and amus- 
ing soliloquy that they were pleased to 
consider conversation, she presented the 
most attractive of pictures. “So firm, 
so positive, so wholesome!” he murmured 
to himself; calling her attention to the 
exquisite effect of the slanting rays that 
struck the smooth lawn. She did not 
answer immediately, and when she did it 
was in tones that he had learned from 
various slight experiments to regard as 
final. 

“Mr. Welles,” she said, bending upon 
him that direct and placid regard that 
rendered evasion difficult and paltering 
impossible, “things have come to a 
point;” and she narrated the scene of 
the morning. 

“Tt is indeed a problem,” observed her 
lodger, gravely; “but what is one to do? 
It is just such questions as this that il- 
lustrate the futility—” 

“There is no question about it, Mr. 
Welles,” she interrupted, gravely. “Tom 
was right and I was wrong. There is no 
us) in my talking to him or anybody 
while I—while you—while things are as 
they are. You must make up your mind, 
Mr. Welles.” 

“ Rut, great heavens, dear Miss Gould, 
what do you mean? What am I to make 
up my mind about? Am I to provide 
myself with an occupation, perhaps, for 
the sake of Tom Waters’s principles? Or 
am I 

“Yes. That is just it. You know 
what I have always felt, Mr. Welles, about 
it. 3ut I never seemed to be able to 
make you see. Now, as I say, things 
have come to a point. You must do some- 
thing.” 

“But this is absurd, Miss Gould! I 
am not a child, and surely nobody can 
dream of holding you in any way re- 
sponsible—” 





“T hold myself responsible,” she re- 
plied, simply, “and I have never ap- 
proved of it—never!” 

He shrugged his shoulders desperately. 
She was imperturbable; she was impos- 
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sible; she was beyond argument or per- 
suasion or ridicule. 

“ Suppose I say that I think the situ- 
ation is absurd, and that I refuse to be 
placed at Mr. Waters’s disposal?” he sug- 
gested, with a furtive glance. She drew 
the ivory hook through the green meshes 
a little faster. 

“T should be obliged to refuse to re- 
new your lease in the fall,” she answered. 

He started from his wicker chair. 
“You cannot mean it, Miss Gould! 
You would not be so—so unkind, so un- 
just !” 

“T should feel obliged to, Mr. Welles, 
and I should not feel unjust.” 

He sank back into the yielding chair 
with a sigh. After all, her fascination 
had always lain in her great decisiveness 
—was it not illogical to expect her to fail 
to display it at such a erisis? There was 
a long silence. The sun sank lower and 
lower, the birds twittered happily around 
them, Miss Gould’s long white hook 
slipped in and out of the wool, and her 
lodger’s eyes followed it absently. After 
a while he rose, settled his white jacket 
elaborately, and half turned as if to go 
back to the house. 

“T need not tell you how I regret this 
unfortunate decision of yours,” he said, 
politely, with a slight touch of the hau- 
teur that sat so well on his graceful per- 
son. “TI can only say that I am sorry 
you yourself should regret it so little, 
and that I hope it will not disturb our 
pleasant acquaintance during the weeks 
that remain to me.” 

She bowed slightly with a dignified 
gesture that often served her as a reply, 
and he took a step toward her. 

“Would we not better come in?’ he 
suggested; “the sun is gone, and your 
dress is thin. Let me send Henry after 
the chairs,” and his eyes dropped to her 
hands again. They were nearly hidden 
by the green wool, but the long needle 
quivered like a leaf in the wind; she 
could not pass it between the thread and 
her white forefinger. He hesitated a 
moment, glanced at her face, smiled 
inserutably, and _ deliberately reseated 
himself. 

“What in the “world could I do, you 
see?” he inquired, meditatively, as if that 
had been the subject under discussion for 
some time. “I ean’t- make card-board 
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boxes, you know; it’s perfectly useless 
my going into a factory—wheels and 
belts and things always give me the mad- 
dest longing to jump into them—I 
couldn’t resist it! And that would be so 
unpleasant—” 

She dropped her wool and clasped her 
hands under it. “Oh, Mr. Welles,” she 
cried, eagerly, “how absurd! As if I 
meant that! As if I meant anything 
like it!” 

“Had you thought of anything, then ?” 
he asked, interestedly. 

She nodded gravely. “ Why, yes,” she 
said. “It wouldn’t be right for me to 
say you must do something and then 
offer no suggestions whatever—knowing 
as I do how you feel about it. I thought 
of such a good plan, and one that would 
be the best possible answer to Tom—” 

“Oh, good heavens!” murmured her 
lodger; but she went on quickly: 

“You know I was going to open the 
soup-kitchen in October. Well, I’ve just 
thought, why not get the rooms all 
ready, and the reading-room moved over 
there, and have lemonade and sandwiches 
and sarsaparilla, and Kitty Waters to 
begin to serve right away, as she’s be- 
ginning to run the streets again, and An- 
nabel Riley with her? Then the Civic 
Club can have its headquarters there.” 

“And I am to serve sarsaparilla and 
sandwiches with Kitty and Annabel? 
Really, dear Miss Gould, if you knew how 
horribly ill sarsaparilla is certain to make 
me—lI have loathed it from childhood—” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she interrupted, 
with her sweet, tolerant smile: she smiled 
at him as if he were a child. “ You 
know I never meant that you should work 
all day, Mr. Welles. It isn’t at all neces- 
sary. I have always felt that an hour 
or two a day of intelligent, cultivated 
work was fully equal to a much longer 
space of manual labor that is more me- 
chanical, more tiresome.” 

“Better fifty years of poker than a 
cycle of croquet!” her lodger murmured. 
“ Yes, I have always felt that myself.” 

“And somebody must be there from 
ten to twelve, say, in the mornings, in 
what we would call the office; just to keep 
an eye on things, and answer questions 
about the kitchen, and watch the reading- 
room, and recommend the periodicals, 
and take the children’s Civic League re- 


ports, and oversee the rooms generally. 
Now I'd be there Wednesdays to meet the 
mothers, and Mrs. Underwood Satur- 
days for the Band of Hope and the 
kitchen-garden; it would be just Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
from ten to twelve, say!” 

“From ten to twelve, say,” he repeat- 
ed, absently, with his eyes on her hand- 
some, eager face. He had never seen her 
so animated, so girlishly insistent; she 
urged with the vivid earnestness of twen- 
ty years. “ My dear lady,” he brought 
out finally, “you are like Greek archi- 
tecture or Eastlake furniture or—or ‘ God 
save the Queen’—perfectly absolute! 
And I am so hideously relative... But, 
after all, why should a sense of humor 
be an essential? One is really more com- 
plete— I suppose Mohammed had none. 
... When shall I begin?” 

The interested villagers were informed 
early and regularly of the progress of 
the latest scheme of their benefactress. 
Henry and Mr. Waters furnished most 
satisfactory and detailed bulletins to 
gatherings of leisurely and congenial 
spirits, who listened with incredulous 
amazement to the accounts of Mr. 
Welles’s proceedings. 

“Tim an’ that hired man o’ his they 
have took more stuff over to them rooms 
than you e’d shake a stick at! I never 
see nothing like it—never! Waxed that 
floor they have, and put more mats onto 
it—fur and colored. An’ the stuff—oh 
Lord! China—all that blue china he 
got fr’m ol’ Mis’ Simms, an’ them ol’ 
stone-ware platters that Mis’ Rivers was 
goin’ to fire away, an’ he give her two 
dollars for the lot—all that’s scattered 
round on tables an’ shelves. An’ that ol’ 
black seccertary he got fr’m Lord knows 
where, an’ brakes growin’ in colored pots 
standin’ right up there, an’ statyers 0’ 
men an’ women—no heads onto ’em, some 
’ain’t got—it’s all one to him—he’d buy 
any ol’ thing so’s ’twas broke, ‘you might 
say; an’ them ol’ straight chairs — no 
upholsterin’ on ’em—an’ some o’ them 
wicker kind that bends anyway, with pil- 
lers in ’em. An’ cups an’ sassers, with a 
teapot ’n’ kittle, an’ he makes tea himself 
and drinks it—I swear it’s so—an’ a 
guitar, an’, Lord! the pictures! You 
can’t see no wall for ’em! 

“¢Tt’s a mighty lucky thing, havin’ 
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this room, Thompson,’ says he to that 
hired man; ‘ the things was spillin’ over. 
We'll make it a bower o’ beauty, Thomp- 
son,’ says he. ‘ Yes, sir,’ says the man. 
That’s all he ever says, you might say. 
I never see nothin’ like it, never, the way 
that hired man talks to him—you’d think 
he was the Queen o’ Sheba. 

“ An’ he goes squintin’ about here an’ 
there, changin’ this an’ that, an’ singin’ 
away an’ laughin’—you’d think he’d have 
a fit, Seems ’s if he loved to putter about 
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SLENDER MAN IN WHITE FLANNELS 


’n’ fool with things in a room, like wo- 
men. I heard him say so myself. I 
was helpin’ Miss Gould with the other 
rooms—she ’ain’t seen his—she don’t 
know no more’n the dead what he’s got 
in there—an’ I was by the door when he 
said it. 

“<«Thompson,’ says he, ‘if I don’t keep 
my present situation,’ says he, ‘1 e’n go 
out as a decorator an’ furnisher. Don’t 
you think I’d sueceed, Thompson?’ says 
he, ‘ Yes, sir,’ says Thompson, 
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=" You see, we've got to do somethin’, 
Thompson,’ says he. ‘ We’ve got ter jus- 
tify our existences, Thompson;’ an’ he 
commenced to laugh. ‘ Yes, sir,’ says 
Thompson. Beats all I ever see, the way 
that man answers back!” 

An almost unprecedented headache, 
brought on by her unremitting labor in 
effecting the change in the rooms, kept 
Miss Gould in the house for two days 
after the new headquarters had _ been 
satisfactorily arranged; and she did not 
enter her lodger’s characteristic apart- 
ment till the third day of its official ex- 
istence. 

As she went through the narrow hall- 
way connecting the four rooms on which 
the social regeneration of her village de- 
pended, she caught the sweet low thrum 
of a guitar, and a too familiarly seductive 
voice burst forth into a chant whose lit- 
eral significance she was unable to grasp, 
owing to lack of familiarity with the 
language in which it was couched, but 
whose general tenor no one could mis- 
take, so tender and arch was the rendering. 

With a vague thrill of apprehension, 
she threw open the door. 

Sunk in cushions, a teacup on the arm 
of his chair, a guitar resting on his white- 
flannel sleeve, reclined the director of 
the rooms. Over his head hung a large 
and exquisite copy of the Botticelli 
Venus; Miss Gould’s horrified gaze fled 
from this work of art, to rest on a repre- 
sentation in bronze of the same reprehen- 
sible goddess, clothed, to be sure, a little 
more in accordance with the views of a 
retired New England community, yet 
leaving much to be desired in this direc- 
tion. Kitty Waters attentively filled his 
empty cup, beaming the while; and the 
onee-errant Annabel, sitting on a low 
stool at his feet, with a red bow in her 
pretty hair, and her great brown eyes 
fixed adoringly on his face as he directed 
the fascinating, incomprehensible little 
gong straight at her charming self, was 
obviously in no present danger of run- 
ning the streets. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Gould,” he said, 
cheerfully, rising and handing the gui- 
tar to the abashed Annabel. “ And you 
are really quite recovered? C’est bien! 
Business is dull, and we are amusing 
each other, vou see. How do you like 
the rooms? I flatter myself—” 


“Tf you flattered none but yourself, 
Mr. Welles, much harm would be avoid- 
ed,” she interrupted, with uncompro- 
mising directness. 

“ Kitty and Annabel, I cannot see how 
you can possibly tell how many people 
may or may not be wanting lunch!” 

“Billy Rider tells us when any one 
comes,” the director assured her. “ They 
don’t come till twelve, anyway, and then 
they want to see the room, mostly, 
which we show them—don’t we, Anna- 
bel 2” 

Annabel blushed, cast down her eyes, 
lifted them, showed her dimples, and re- 
plied in the words, if not in the accents, 
of Thompson, “ Yes, sir!” 

“Tt’s really going to be an education 
in itself—don’t you think so?” he con- 
tinued. “It’s amazing how the peopl 
like it—it’s really quite gratifying; per- 
haps it may be my mission to abolish the 
chromo and the tidy from off the face 
of New England! We have had crowds 
here—just to look at the pictures.” 

“T don’t doubt it!” replied Miss Gould, 
briefly. 

“And I got the most attractive sugar- 
bowl from the little boy who brought in 
the reports about picking up papers and 
such things from the streets—he said he 
ought to have five cents, so I gave him 
a dime—I hadn’t five—and I bought the 
bowl. Annabel, my child, bring me—” 

3ut Annabel and her fellow-waitress 
had disappeared. Miss Gould sat in si- 
lence; at intervals her perplexed gaze 
rested unconsciously on the Botticelli 
Venus, from which she instantly with 
a slight frown lowered it and regarded 
the floor. When she at last met his eyes, 
the expression of her own was so troubled, 
the droop of her firm mouth so pathetic 
and unusual, that he left his chair and 
dragged the little stool to her feet, as- 
suming an attitude so boyish and grace- 
ful that in spite of herself she smiled 
at him. “What is the matter?’ he 
asked, confidentially. “Ts anything 
wrong? Don’t you like the room? I en- 
joy it tremendously myself. I’ve been 
here almost all the time since it was 
done. I think Tom Waters must be 
tremendously impressed—” 

“That’s the trouble: he is,” said Miss 
Gould, simply. 

“Trouble? Trouble? Is his impres- 
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sion unfavora- 
ble ¢ Heavens! 
how unfortu- 
nate!” exclaim- 
ed the director, 
airily. “ Surely 
my applica- 
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tion—does the 
room fail to 
meet his ap- 
proval, or—” 
‘Ves. It 
does,” she in- 
terrupted. “ He 
says it’s no 
place for a 
man to be in, 
and he says 
the pictures 
well, 
\e says they are 
improper !’’ 
—glancing at 
the Venus. 
“Ant ve- 
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sponded the di- HERE IS A VILLAGE THAT SCORNS YOUR EFFORTS, AND A RESPECTFUL 


rector, with a 
suspicious 
sweetness, “ he does not care for the nude, 
then ?” 

She sighed deeply. “ Oh, Mr. Welles!” 

“Tt is indeed to be regretted that Mr. 
Waters’s ideals are so high—and—shall 
we say—so elusive?” proceeded the di- 
rector smoothly. “It is so difficult— 
so wellnigh impossible—to satisfy him! 
One devotes one’s energies—I may say 
one slaves night and day—to win some 
slight mark of approval, and just as one 
is about to reap the well-earned reward— 
a smile, a word of appreciation—all is 
forfeited! It is hard indeed! Would 
you suggest the rearrangement of the 
rooms under Mr. Waters’s direction ? 
Thompson is at his service—” 

“Oh, Mr. Welles!” she sighed, hope- 
lessly. “It isn’t only that! It’s not 
alone this room, though Mrs. Underwood 
wonders that I should think she would 
be able to conduct the Band of Hope in 
here, and Mrs. Rider says that after 
what her husband told her she would 
no more think of sitting here for a mo- 
thers’ meeting than anything in the 
world. It’s the whole thing. Why did 
you treat them all to lemonade the first 
day? Surely you knew that our aim is to 
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prevent miscellaneous charity. Tom says 
you smoked in here—he smelt it.” 

“T smelt him, too,” remarked the di- 
rector, calmly. “That was one reason 
why I smoked!” 

“ And—and having Kitty and Annabel 
here all the time! The Girls’ Club are 
so jea—well, the Girls’ Club like the old 
rooms better, they say, and it’s so diffi- 
cult to get them to work together at 
best. And now we shall have to work so 
hard. ... And the men think it’s just 
a joke—the lemonade and everything— 
and the room gave them such a wrong 
impression, and they don’t seem to want 
it anyway—Tom Waters says he can’t 
abide sarsaparilla—” 

“Great heavens!” the director broke 
in, “is it possible? A point on which 
Mr. Waters’s opinion coincides with 
mine? I have not lived in vain! But 
this is too much. I have not deserved—” 

“Oh, don’t!” she begged. “ There is 
more. When I corrected Annabel for 
what I had heard about her—her imperti- 
nent behavior—she said that Mrs. Under- 
wood had never approved of the whole 
thing, and that if I had consulted her, 
she would never have given her consent 
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to your being here, and that I was dicta- 
torial—I!” 

Her lodger coughed and ejaculated, 
” You, indeed!” 

“And when I said that their ingrati- 
tude actually made me wonder why I 
worked so hard for them, she said— Oh 
dear! It is all dreadful! I don’t know 
what to do!” 

“T do!” returned her lodger, prompt- 
ly. “Go away and leave ’em! They 
aren’t fit to trouble you any more. Be- 
sides, they’re really not so bad, after all, 
you know. There has to be just about so 
much laziness and—and that sort of 
thing, don’t you see. Look at me, for 
instance! Think of how much misdi- 
rected energy I balance! And it gives 
other people something to do... . Go 
away and leave it all for a while!” he 
repeated, smilingly. 

“Go away! But where? Why should 
I? What do you mean?” she stammered, 
confused at something in his eyes, which 
never left her face. 

“To England—you said you’d like 
to see it. With me. For I certainly 
couldn’t stay here alone. Why do you 
suppose I stay, dear lady? I used to won- 
der myself. No; sit still; don’t get up! 
I am about to make you an offer of mar- 
riage... Indeed I am serious, Miss Gould! 
I don’t see that it’s ridiculous at all; 
I see every practical reason in favor of 
it. In the first place, if they are gossip- 
ing—oh, yes, Thompson told me, and 
I wondered that they hadn’t before: these 
villages are dreadful places—I couldn’t 
very well stay, you see; and then, in the 
second place, where should I put all my 
things? I have so much ‘stuff, and 
there’s no house fit for it but—but ours; 
and if we were married I could have just 
twice as much room for it—and I’m get- 
ting far too much for my side. In the 
third place, I find that I can’t look 
forward with any pleasure to travelling 
about alone, because, in the fourth place, 
I’ve grown so tremendously fond of you, 
dear Miss Gould! I think you don’t dis- 
like me?” 

She plucked the guitar strings nervous- 
ly. The rich vibrating tones of it filled 
the room and confused her still more. 

“ People will say that I—that we—” 

He caught her hand: it had never been 
kissed before, “Would you rather I 


went away, and then there would be 
nothing left for them to say?” he asked, 
softly. 

She caught her breath. “ I’m too—’ 

“You are too charming not to have 
some one who appreciates the fact as 
thoroughly as I do,” he interrupted, gal- 
lantly. “I think you do me so much 
good, you know,” he added, still holding 
her hand. She looked at him directly for 
the first time. 

“Do I really? Is that true?’ she de- 
manded, with return of her old manner 
so complete and sudden as to startle 
him. “If I thought that—” 

“You would?” he asked, with a smile. 
“T thought so! Here is a village that 
scorns your efforts, and a_ respectful 
suitor who implores them! Can you hesi- 
tate?” His smile was irresistible, and she 
returned it half reprovingly. 

“Will you never be serious?” she said. 
“T wonder that I can—” She stopped. 

“That vou can—” he repeated, watch- 
ing her blush; but she would not finish. 

“You must not think that I can give 
up my work—my real work—so easily,” 
she said, rising and looking down on him 
with a return of her simple impressive 
seriousness. “I shall have to consider: 
I have been very much disturbed by their 
conduct. I will see you after supper;” 
and with a gesture that told him to re- 
main, she left the room, her head high 
as she caught Annabel’s voice from out- 
side. She turned in the door, however, 
and the stern curves of her mouth melted, 
with a smile so sweet, a promise so 
gracious and so tender, that when her 
eyes, frank and direct as a boy’s, left his, 
he looked long at the closed door, won- 
dering at the quickening of his pulses. 

A moment later he heard her voice, 
imperious and clear, and the mumble of 
Mr. Waters’s unavailing if never-ending 
excuses, “I shall save the worthy 
Thomas much,” he murmured to himself, 
“and of course I do it to reform her. 
I cannot pull down the village and die 
with the philistines!” 

She went up the long main street, Mr. 
Waters at her side and Annabel Riley 
behind her. Her lodger watched her out 
of sight, and prepared to lock up the 
rooms. 

“So firm, so positive, so wholesome!” 
he said as he started after her, 
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EEN across the stretch of forty 

years, the old town, with its small 

circle of well-known families and 
half-dozen millionaires, was a delightful 
place in a humdrum way. A city of fresh 
air and sunshine, where a modest income 
commanded a home in an accessible quar- 
ter, instead of “seven rooms and a bath ” 
in Harlem; where the winter winds often 
blew sharp and chill from river to river, 
but were never swept in eddying hurri- 
canes through dismal canons between fif- 
teen-story sky-serapers. Then God’s light 
penetrated most windows, and business 
was not transacted in semi-obscurity only 
relieved by electricity. 

At this period —1860—St. John’s 
Square marked the southern boundary of 
gentility, just as Washington Square 
does now. On the east side Second 
Avenue and Lafayette Place were hold- 
ing their own, while many distinguished 


families were still living on Broadway. 
Almost every house in University Place 
belonged to some person of standing, and 
the adjacent cross streets were consid- 
ered most desirable; but Fifth Avenue 
from Washington Square to Forty-second 
Street was the very acme of fashion. 

The best clubs were the Union and the 
New York. The former had recently 
moved to the quarters it is just now 
abandoning, and the latter had its home 
at the corner of Fifteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, in what is now the Han- 
over. These two clubs divided the older 
and younger sets of men, with here and 
there an overlapping membership, but the 
youngsters of the New York did not court 
serutiny in their hours of relaxation, and 
the elders of the Union returned the com- 
pliment. 

Central Park had been recently laid 
out and given its name, with little an- 
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ticipation of how soon the growth of the 
city would justify the appellation. With 
such an inducement, driving for pleasure 
became more and more a pastime. 

Of course many families had always 
kept their carriage, but the grandeur lay 
more in the fact of possession than in 
the quality of the equipage. Indeed, I 
do not believe much thought was given 
to the smartness of the turnouts until 
an accomplished foreigner settled in our 
midst and dazzled our eyes with the per- 
fection of his stable appointments. His 
landaus and broughams, his T carts and 
coaches, were always the last word in 
English build, while his fine horses and 
sober, claret-colored liveries first made 
New York envious, and then anxious 
to emulate. The stamp of Puritanism 
was still sharply defined. Many amuse- 
ments, such as horse-racing, card-playing, 
and dancing, were thought wrong in their 
use—not only in their abuse. _Smoking 
(I mean among men) was barely tol- 
erated—never in the house except within 
restricted limits, and in the street it was 
considered such bad form that a gentle- 
man with a cigar chose what was called 
the wrong side of Broadway when walk- 
ing up town. This meant the east side, 
where._there were fewer shops, and which 
consequently was not such a _ favorite 
promenade for women. 

Among the gay set in New York dan- 
cing was encouraged, but even there 


fully half of the carefully brought-up 
girls were forbidden round-dancing, and 
would drop their eyes modestly at such 
an invitation, and answer, “I do not 
waltz,” with much the same air that a 
modern girl might say, “I do not do 
skirt-dancing in public.” 

Possibly the spectacular effect of 
waltzing at that period was even mor 
startling than skirt-dancing could hay 
been, for it was during the reign of 
hoops, and a crowded ball-room, where 
petticoat collisions were inevitable, often 
furnished revelations which made _ the 
most hardened blush. 

John Leech’s drawings in Punch are 
hardly an exaggeration of the situations 
into which the crinoline was capable of 
betraying its wearers. I have seen old 
ladies caught by this cagelike petticoat 
to the lower step of an omnibus, and 
foreed to run backwards in a frantic 
endeavor to sustain their equilibrium 
until the sympathetic passengers inside 
had succeeded in checking the career of 
the vehicle. 

The sidewalks of Fifth Avenue were 
barely broad enough for three skirts—I 
do not say women—to walk abreast; but 
it was a dangerous experiment, for some- 
times in the heat of conversation the 
two outside balloons would close in upon 
the middle one, flattening its yielding 
sides and driving it out front and back. 

Forty years ago the usual dinner hour 
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was from six to half past, seven being 
considered an English affectation. To 
entertain at dinner was more of an effort 
than at present, first because the staff of 
house-servants was smaller, and then be- 
eause the food was provided with a lav- 
ishness which would shock the fastidious 
taste of to-day. Two soups, a brown and 
a white; two kinds of fish; two meats, a 
boil and a roast, flanked by two removes, 
such as sweetbreads and croquettes, 
placed on the table at the same time; 
eame and salad; and then two kinds of 
sweets brought the dinner to dessert and 
Madeira, which crowned the long list of 
wines, and afforded the men critical dis- 
cussion for an hour after the women had 
left the table. 

The autumn of 1860 was memorable 
for the visit of the Prince of Wales (as 
it seems natural still to eall him) to 
New York, and the reception and ball 
given to him by the citizens. He was 
received at Castle Garden, and driven 
in a barouche and six up Broadway, 
through weleoming crowds. I remember 
looking down upon the pageant from the 
windows of a third-story loft, secured by 
Miss Haines for the young ladies of her 
boarding-school, and how deeply we girls 
regretted that the encroaching darkness 
of the October afternoon made the royal 
features quite indistinguishable. How- 
ever, we saw his cocked hat and white 
feather, for he wore a uniform, and we 
felt somewhat consoled by that. 

The following evening a ball was 
given for him at the Academy of Music, 
which he opened with Mrs. Morgan, the 
wife of the Governor. After doing his 
duty with several other stately ladies he 
was allowed to dance with some of New 
York’s prettiest girls, selected for their 
beauty and distinction; and even at that 
early age—for he was only nineteen— 
he showed that enlightened taste for 
feminine loveliness which has never de- 
serted him. 

Never was the town gayer than during 
the winters of the civil war. There was 
hardly a family that had not contributed 
one or more of its sons to the army, and 
these young officers were constantly at 
home on leave during the months when 
the extreme cold made active operations 
at the front impracticable. 

General McClellan’s staff was par- 
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ticularly interesting from the addition 
of the two Orleans princes, the Comte de 
Paris and the Due de Chartres. General 
Burnside, General Parke, General Auger, 
and General Wadsworth chose their aides 
largely from New York men, and to add 
still another amusing element, the offi- 
cers of the Grenadier Guards were con- 
tinually coming down from Canada. 

These young gentlemen had been sent 
out with their regiment to defend her 
Majesty’s North American possessions in 
ease the already strained relations with 
this government, growiyg out of the 
Trent affair, should result in war. The 
whole incident seems rather absurd when 
one considers that they had to avail them- 
selves of an American seaport—Portland, 
Maine—in order to reach their destina- 
tion at a time when the St. Lawrence 
was frozen against navigation, and that, 
having reached it, all who could get leave 
promptly came to New York to enjoy the 
season. Great discretion was necessary 
on the part of foreigners at this time to 
avoid giving offence to Northern sensi- 
bilities, for sympathy with the South 
was universal among the upper classes 
in England and the Imperialists in 
France. 

At a masked ball at Mr. Belmont’s— 
that is, a ball where the women only were 
masked—a domino pinned a Confederate 
badge on the lapel of Lord Hartington’s 
coat. It was absolutely without signifi- 
cance to him, but most offensive to many 
of our army officers present, and finally 
one of them marked his displeasure by a 
personal affront to the Marquis, which 
was promptly resented. Fortunately a 
more calm-minded civilian intervened, 
but for a little while it seemed likely that 
the future Duke of Devonshire would be 
obliged to fight a duel to atone for the 
indiscretion of a pretty mask. Our heads 
are cooler nowadays, and perhaps our 
hearts as well! 

It seems strange to think that in the 
time of which I write private balls were 
in vogue for the reason that all one’s 
visiting-list could be easily aececommo- 
dated in a private ball-room. At present 
private balls have again become the 
fashion, because- it is possible to make 
selection of small cliques among the enor- 
mous body to which society has grown. 
3etween these two eras came the time of 
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publie balls, or, more properly speaking, 
private balls in public places. 

Delmonico had already established his 
supremacy, and in his establishment at 
Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue a 
set of subscription balls was started, 
called the Assemblies. They differed 
little from the subsequent  Patri- 
archs’ and Ladies’ Assemblies, except 
that in the earlier balls each person ad- 
mitted was a subscriber, while in the 
later organizations the subscription-list 
was cut down to fifty, and the rest of the 
company were the guests of these priv- 
ileged few. The price was a large one, 
and entitled the members to a certain 
number of tickets, which they were free 
to bestow as they saw fit,—but woe to the 
man or woman who was guilty of an er- 
ror in judgment in this delicate matter! 
By a strange coincidence his name was 
dropped from the list the following year, 
and a successor was chosen whose respect 
for traditions could be better trusted. 

At the time when these large enter- 
tainments were set on foot society had 
outgrown most private houses, and yet 
the magie circle was so closely allied 
that to cut one’s list to suit the capacity 
of an ordinary New York residence was 
to offend half one’s acquaintance. The 
only alternative was to entertain in a 
suite of rooms large enough to contain 
the far-famed four hundred, and so one 
débutante after another was introduced 
by a great ball at Delmonico’s, until the 
custom was established. These private 
gatherings differed not a whit from the 
subscription balls—you met the same peo- 
ple at the same place, and you ate the 
same food; moreover, it was a_ slight 
shock to one’s finer feelings to be enter- 
tained at so much a head at a restaurant. 

I do not mean that private entertain- 
ments ceased at any time. There were 
always a dozen or more houses in the 
town large enough for general gather- 
ings, and of course dinners, receptions, 
and small dances were, with few excep- 
tions, given at home. I am only giving 
the reason for this one phase of New 
York ball-giving which seemed so inex- 
plicable to foreigners, especially the Eng- 
lish. We reminded these last-named 
visitors of their own Almack’s, but they 
only said “ Ah!” and remained astonish- 
ed at our social customs. 


It might be indiscreet to ask even the 
most reminiscent of my readers whether 
they remembered the opera at Castle 
Garden, for, in truth, I do not remem- 
ber it myself, but the fact that the elders 
of my family went there to hear Jenny 
Lind, and afterwards Mario and Grisi, 
is among my childish recollections. 

The Academy of Music must have been 
built soon afterwards, for I am sure I] 
was taken there to see Lucia as early as 
1857. If the original stockholders of 
the Academy had been told that within 
thirty years an opera - house twice as 
large as theirs would be packed to the 
roof with a music-mad crowd, listening 
to a composer whose methods were revo- 
lutionary to old-fashicned taste, they 
would not have believed it. Suppose they 
could have looked (by faith or a Marconi 
invention) into the Metropolitan Opera 
House on some afternoon when the Tril- 
ogy was in progress—every seat, every 
foot of standing-room occupied by in- 
telligent enthusiasts, not a rustle to dis- 
turb the rapt attention of the audience, 
except when an usher with his electric 
candle guided some _ belated arrival 
through the darkness to his seat—what 
would the old-time opera-goer have 
thought ? 

When the new opera-house was build- 
ing there were many who _ prophesied 
its speedy financial ruin. Who, they 
said, wanted to drive to Fortieth Street 
west of Broadway? The scheme was 
against the judgment of many of the 
most liberal patrons of the old house,— 
the auditorium was too large, the boxes 
too many. Public opinion, however, is 
stronger than conservative grumbling— 
a new opera-house was needed, and its 
raison d’étre quickly proved by the dis- 
use of the old. 

Poor old Academy! Who, going there 
now to see some spectacular drama, could 
faney that it once held the fashion of 
the town? I can shut my eyes and see 
the proscenium-boxes with their rows of 
familiar faces, and, what is more, nearly 
always the same faces, for the habit of 
renting private possessions had not seized 
the community as it has to-day. The 
same people sat in the same places and 
heard Piccolomini and Patti and Parepa 
Rosa and Neilson, and loved the sweet 
Ttalian music. 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY 


It does not seem so very long 
ago that Wallack left the thea- 
tre at Broome Street and Broad- 
way and established himself in 
Thirteenth 
Street, which became the theatre 


the new one at 


town. 
Never was there a better stock- 
The variety we gain 


par excellence of the 


company. 
to-day by going to different play- 
houses we found then in the 
change of bill for the week. We 
saw good old plays, such as Rent 
Pay and Speed the Plough, She 
Conquer, and Th 
Rivals, and we saw all that was 
new as well. 

John Gilbert was the ideal 
old English gentleman on the 
stage and off, Lester Wallack 
fulfilled our conception of the 
dashing hero, and old Mr. Hol- 
land kept us in fits of laughter 
with his inimitable snuffle. 

Sport, per se, can hardly be 
considered as a part of town 
life, and yet its influence upon 
the modern man and woman is 
so far-reaching that it is im- 


Stoops lo 


possible to pass it by. You have 
only to glance at our newspapers to 
appreciate the importance of such pas- 
times to the whole community. The 
results in horse-races and college boat- 
races, in golf and tennis matches, must 
be accurately reported; and when a 
football battle is transpiring, or an inter- 
national yacht-race in progress, there 
is as much anxiety shown in our streets 
in eonsulting bulletins and_ buying 
“extras” as there was to get reports 
of most.engagements during the late 
war. In the days of the civil war 
the young men had little occasion to 
find excitement of that kind; they had 
too much real use for fire-arms, for hard 
riding and camp life, to need to play at 
such things; but when those stirring 
times were over the interest in out-of- 
door amusements came up with a bound. 
In old times the town was considered 
pleasant and healthy until July, and then, 
in most cases, eight or ten weeks spent 
in travel, or at one of the great sea-side 
or mountain hotels, satisfied the ordinary 
mortal who was not the possessor of a 
country place or a villa at Newport. Now, 
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summer-hotel life is a thing of the past, 
as far as New York people are concerned. 
They must have a cottage in some fash- 
ionable place, or spend the summer 
The exodus begins in May, and 
the return is deferred till November. 
And smart New York finds it impossible 
to settle down for the winter without a 
trip to the Virginia Hot Springs, or a 
few weeks at Lakewood or Tuxedo; and 
when February comes there is a rush to 
Palm Beach or California. 

As we look at the blocks and blocks 
of East and West Side palaces, the evi- 
dences of achieved fortune, we are tempt- 
ed to ask what sort of people are these 
makers of New York? What are the 
characteristics of the metropolitan suc- 
cessful business man ? 


abroad. 


I should call him a far-seeing, gen- 
erous-minded creature with a desire to 
get the best out of life. In his office he 
may say, “ Will it pay?” but uptown he 
says, “ Will it add to our happiness?” 
No one ean doubt his generosity who 
notices his free-handed subscriptions to 
every worthy object, nor his far-sighted- 
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ness if they watch the development of 
his schemes. He wishes his children to 
enjoy the fullest preparation for the ac- 
tive years of life, and the time of train- 
ing is ever extending: Our Wall Street 


prince welcomes every time-saving device. 
He brings back with him from other 
lands liberal views and a_ eultivated 


taste. He knows a good Corot and he 


HORATIO 





STREET, OLD GREENWICH 


knows a good champagne, and he likes 
the best his money will buy. All is solid 
about him, wiih one exception—his man- 
Ile is not 
quite such a substantial production as 
the gentleman of 1860, but then in 
those benighted days it took three gen- 
erations to the 
now by one fortune. 


ners are apt to be a veneer. 


do work accomplished 





IN UPPER CENTRAL PARK, 1860 
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The man of wealth and pride 


Takes up a space that many poor supplied 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway— 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfin’d; 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain— 
And, even while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay— 
‘Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 


Between a splendid and an happy land. 


But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
| With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed 
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‘ 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards even beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
: And rich men flock from all the world around; 
Yet count our gains: this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride : 
| Takes up a space that many poor supplied— 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds; ' 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robb’d the neighboring fields of half tneir growth; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, : 
7 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; ‘ 
Around the world each needful product flies, i 
For all the luxuries the world supplies 
While thus the land adorn’d for pleasure—all : 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 
As some fair female, unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
% 
[ H 
As some fair ‘female, unadorn'd and plain, : 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign “a 
‘ 
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Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 


Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes— 

But when those charms are pass’d, for charms are frail 

When time advances, and when lovers fail— 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d: 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d— 

But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourg’d by famine, from the smiling land 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band— 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The country blooms—a garden, and a grave. 
Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 


And even the bare-worn common is denied 


7 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress 
— Z 
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The “Old Man” of Sand Key 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS 


E was an “old man” when he first 
H made his appearance on the reef 

at the Sand Key Light. This 
was years ago, but one could tell it even 
then by the way he drew in his chin, or 
rather pouch, in a dignified manner as 
he soared in short circles over the out- 
lying coral ledges which shone vari- 
colored in the sunshine beneath the blue 
waters of the Gulf Stream. He had 
fished alone for many seasons without 
joining the smaller and more social birds, 
and the keepers had grown to know him. 
Sandy Shackford, the head keeper, knew 
him well, and relied implicitly upon his 
judgment as to the location of certain 
denizens of the warm Stream. He had 
come back again after a month’s ab- 
sence, and he was circling majestically 
over the coral banks not a hundred fath- 
oms from the light. 

His gray head was streaked with pen- 
cilled feathers, which grew longer as they 
reached his neck, and his breast was 
colored a dull mottled lead. His back 
and wings gave a general impression of 
gray and black, the long pinions of the 
latter being furnished with stiff quills, 
which tapered with a lighter shade to the 
tips. His beak and pouch were of more 
than ordinary proportions, for the for- 
mer was heavy and hooked at the end, 
and the latter was large and elastic, 
capable of holding a three-pound mul- 
let. 

He soared slowly over the reef for 
some time, and the keeper watched him, 
sitting upon the rail of the lantern smok- 
ing his pipe, while his assistant filled the 
body of the huge lamp and trimmed its 
several wicks. To the westward a slight 
ripple showed upon the surface of the 
quiet sea. The pelican sighted it, and 
stood away toward it, for it looked like 
a mackerel that had come to the surface 
to take in the sunshine and general beau- 
ty of the day. In a moment the “old 


” 


man” had swung over the spot at a 
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height of about a hundred feet; then sud- 
denly folding his wings, he straightened 
out his body, opened his beak, and shot 
straight downward upon the doomed 
fish. It was literally a bolt from heaven 
from out of 2 clear sky. The lower beak 
expanded as it hit the water and opened 
the pouch into a dipper which scooped 
up the mackerel, while the weight of the 
heavy body falling from the great height 
carried everything below the surface 
with a resounding splash that could be 
heard distinctly upon the light. Then 
up he came from the dive, with the fish 
struggling frantically in his tough lea- 
thern sack. He rested a moment to get 
his breath, and then stretched forth his 
pinions again and rose in a great circle 
into the clear blue air. 

“ The ‘old man’s’ fishin’ mackerel this 
mornin’,” said Sandy, “an’ I reckon 
T’ll get the dory an’ try a squid over 
along the edge o’ the Stream as soon as 
the breeze makes.” 

He shoved his small boat off and 
sprang into her. Then he stepped the 
mast, and hauling aft the sheet, swung 
her head round and stood off the reef, 
riding easily over the low swell. High 
above him was the lantern, and he looked 
up, to see Bill gazing down at him and 
pointing toward the southward, where 
a ripple showed the breaching fish. His 
lines were in the after-locker, and he soon 
had them out, one of them with a wooden 
squid trolling over the stern as the little 
craft gathered headway. 

The old bird had satisfied his present 
needs and had flown away to a distant 
part of the outlying bank, where he was 
now proceeding to enjoy his catch at 
leisure. Far away to the northward, 
where Key West showed above the hori- 
zon, a long line of black specks was 
rapidly approaching through the air. 
They were the regular fishermen of the 
reef, and they were bound out to sea this 
morning for their daily meal. On they 
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came in single file, like a line of sol- great bald eagles from the Everglades « 
diers, their distance apart remaining Florida—cruelest of killers, as impla 


regular, and the motions of their leader 
followed with military precision. Every 
time he would strike the air several sharp 
strokes with his wings, the motion would 
be instantly taken up by the long line 
of followers, flapping their own in uni- 
son. 

The “old man” heeded them very lit- 
tle indeed as he quietly ate his fish, and 
they knew enough not to bother him. 
They sailed majestically past, and swung 
in huge circles over the blue Gulf to 
locate the passing school. 

The “old man” mused as he ate, and 
wondered at their stupidity. Even the 
light-keeper knew as much as _ they. 
There was the breaching school a mile 
away to windward, and the stupid birds 
were still watching him. 

He saw his wives go past in line. 
There was old Top-knot, a wise and ugly 
companion of former days, the pencilled 
feathers on her neck rubbed the wrong 
way. Behind her came a young son, an 
ingrate, who even now would try to steal 
the fish from him did he but leave it 
for a moment to dive for another. 
Further behind came his youngest com- 
panion, one who had hatched forth twelve 
stout birds during the past few years, and 
who was still supple and vigorous, her 
smooth feathers still showing a gloss very 
pretty to look at. But she gave him no 
notice, and he ate in silence until they 
all passed far beyond and sighted at last 
the breaching mackerel. 

The sun rose higher, and the scorching 
reef glared in the fierce light. The “ old 
man” shifted his feet on the burning 
sand and turned his head toward the 
west, where Mangrove Key rose like 
a dark green bush a few feet above the 
water of the reef. Two small specks were 
in the blue void above it, and his eyes 
instantly detected them  and_£@re- 
mained staring at them with unwinking 
gaze. 

The specks grew larger rapidly, but 
they were a long way off yet, and he 
might be mistaken as to what they were. 
But if they were what he took them to 
be, there would be trouble on the reef be- 
fore long. Then he noticed one of the 
objects swerve slightly to the eastward, 
and he saw they were indeed a pair of the 


able and certain in their purpose as th 
grim destroyer himself. 

The white head of the leading 
shone in the sunshine, and his 
eyes were fixed upon the fishermen. Tl: 
“old man ” was apparently unnoticed, a 
though there was little within the swee; 
of that savage gaze that was left un 
marked. He was a _ huge, tough ok 
fellow, and he dreaded nothing. Ii 
gazed at the fishermen, and a feeling « 


pirate 
fierce 


disdain for their weakness came upon 
him. He thought of his old scolding 


mate, Top-knot. What a scared old bird 
she would be in a moment with that 
great eagle sailing straight as a bullet 
for her, his beak agape, and his hoars 
scream sounding in her wake! How sh« 
would make for the open sea, only to:b 
caught in a few moments and torn until 
she disgorged her fish! His eldest son 
would make a show of fight, perhaps, and 
in a very few minutes would be a badly 
used-up pelican. As for the rest, how 
they would wildly and silently strike fo 
the open ocean, only to be overtaken 
one by one until they were all ripped 
and torn by the fierce fighters, who would 
follow leisurely along behind, striking 
and clutching, screaming and calling, t« 
inerease their fright and dismay! 

He was almost amused at the prospect, 
for the pirate birds seemed to know him 
instinctively for a barren prize, and 
swept with the speed of the wind past 
him and over the reef to the blue waters 
of the Gulf beyond, where the fishermen 
were still unaware of their approach. 
He swung himself around and gazed 
seaward again, and suddenly the thought 
of his uselessness came upon him. Why 
should he sit there and see this thing 
done? He, an “old man.” He had led 
the flock for many years. Should he, the 
father of many and the companion of all 
in former days, see them cut up by twe 
enemies? What if they no longer cared 
for him? Was he not the leader, the one 


they had looked to in the years gone by? 
Memories of former days came to him, 
and something made him raise his head 
very straight and draw his pouch close 
in. 

He sat gazing for a few moments 
The eagles now had closed uy; 


longer. 





THE “OLD MAN 





half the distance, for they were going 
with a rush. A pelican saw them and 
headed straight out to sea, striking the 
air wildly with outstretched pinions. 
Then in they dashed with hoarse cries 
that caused the keeper in the boat to 
luff into the wind to witness the strug- 
ele. Then the “old man” launched his 
weight into the air, and with a few sud- 
den strokes rose to the height of a couple 
f fathoms above the sea, bearing down 
toward the screaming birds with the 
rapidity of an express train. 

Above Sandy Shackford a very mixed 
affair was taking place. The two eagles 
had dashed into the pelicans without 
warning, and were within striking dis- 
tance before many of them could even 
turn to flee. Old Top-knot had just 
caught a fine fish, and was in the act of 
rising with it when the leading eagle 
swooped down upon her with a shrill 
scream. She was an old and nervous 
bird, and a touch from any other crea- 
ture she dreaded at all times. Now right 
behind her came a giant shape with 
glaring eyes and gaping beak, a very 
death’s-head, white and grisly, while be- 
neath were a pair of powerful feet armed 
with sharp talons ready to seize her in a 
deadly grip. She gave a desperate leap 
to clear the sea and stretch her wings, but 
the sight was too much for her, and she 
sank back helpless upon the surface. 

In an instant the eagle was upon her. 
He seized her fiercely in his talons and 
struck her savagely in the back, and the 
poor old bird instantly disgorged her 
newly caught fish. Her savage assailant 
hesitated a moment before striking her 
down for good and all, and at that in- 
stant there was a _ tremendous rush 
through the air, and a huge body struck 
him full in the breast, knocking him 
floundering upon the sea. The “old 
man” had come at him as straight as 
a bullet from a gun, and with the full 
foree of his fifteen pounds sailing 
through the air, had struck him with 
his tough old body that had been hard- 
ened by many a high dive from above. 

The eagle was completely taken aback, 
and struggled quickly into the air to 
get out of that vicinity, while the “old 
man,” carried along by the impetus of his 
rush, soared around in a great circle, and 
came slowly back to renew the attack. 
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In a moment the eagle had recovered, 
and with true game spirit swung about 
to meet this new defender of fishermen. 
They met in mid-air about two fathoms 
above the sea, and Sandy Shackford 
cheered wildly for his old acquaintance 
as he landed a heavy blow with his long 
hooked bill. 

“Go it, old man!” he eried. “ Give it 
to him! Oh, if I had my gun, wouldn’t 
I soak him for ye!” 

The other birds had fled seaward, and 
were now almost out of sight, being pur- 
sued by the second eagle. One limp form 
floated on the sea to mark the course of 
the marauder. Old Top-knot had re- 
eovered from the shock, and was now 
making a line for Cuba. The “ old man” 
was the only one left, and he was de- 
taining the great bald eagle for his last 
fight, the fight of his life. 

Around and around they soared. The 
eagle was wary, and did not wish to rush 
matters with the determined “ old man,” 
who, with beak drawn back, sailed about 
ready for a stroke. Then, disdaining the 
clumsy old fellow, the bald eagle made 
a sudden rush as though he would end 
the matter right there. The “old man” 
met him, and there was a short scrinf- 
mage in the air, which resulted in both 
dropping to the sea. Here the “ old man” 
had the advantage. The eagle could not 
swim, his powerful talons not being 
made for propelling him over the water. 
The “old man” managed to hold his own, 
although he received a savage cut from 
the other’s strong beak. This round was 
a draw. During this time the second 
eagle had seen that his companion was 
not following the startled game, and he 
returned just in time to see his com- 
panion disengage from a whirlwind of 
wings and beaks, and to wait a moment 
to decide just how he would finish off the 
old fellow who had the hardihood to dis- 
pute his way. Then he joined the fight, 
and together they swooped down upon 
the “old man ” for the finish. 

He met them with his head well up 
and wings outstretched, and gave them 
so much to do that they were entirely 
taken up with the affair, and failed to 
notice Sandy Shackford, who was creep- 
ing up, paddling with all his strength 
with an oar blade. 

The encounter could not last long. 
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The old fellow was rapidly succumbing 
to the attacks of his powerful antag- 
onists, and though he still kept the mix- 
up in a whirl of foam with his desper- 
ate struggles, he could not hope to last 
against two such pirates as were now 
pitted against him. One of them struck 
him fiercely and tore his throat open, 
ripping his pouch from end to end. He 
was weakening fast, and he knew the 
struggle must end in another rush. 

Both eagles came at him at once, ut- 
tering hoarse cries, and drawing back 
his head, he made one last desperate 
stroke with his hooked beak. Then 
something seemed to crash down upon 
his from above. An oar blade 
whirled in the sunshine and struck the 
leading eagle upon the head, knocking 
him lifeless upon the sea. Then the oth- 
er rose quickly and started off to the 
northward as the form of the keeper 
towered above in the bow of the approach- 
ing boat. 

Sandy Shackford picked the great 
white-headed bird from the water and 
dropped him into the boat, and the “ old 
man” looked on, wondering. He had 
known the keeper for a long time, but 
had never been at close quarters. 

“ Poor old man!” said Sandy; “ ye look 
mighty badly used up.” And he made 
a motion toward him. 

But the old pelican wanted no sym- 
pathy. His was the soul of the leader, 
and he scorned help. Stretching forth 
his wings, with a mighty effort he arose 
from the sea. The reef lay but a short 
distance away, and he would get ashore 
to rest. The pain in his throat was 
choking him, but he would sit quiet 
awhile and get well. He would not go 
far, but he would be alone. The whole 
sea shimmered dizzily in the sunshine, 
but a little rest and the old bones would 
be right again. He would be quiet and 
alone. 

“Poor old man!” said Sandy, as he 
watched him sail away. “ He’s a dead 
pelican, but he made a game fight.” 

Then he hauled in his lines, 


foes 


and 
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squaring away before the wind, ran down 
to the light, with the eagle and a dozen 
fine fish in the bottom of his dory. 

The next day the “old man” was not 
fishing on the reef. The other birds 
came back, all except one. But the “ old 
man ” failed to show up during the day. 

The next day and the next came and 
went, and Sandy began to give up all 
hope of seeing him again. Then, in th 
late afternoon, when the other birds wer 
away, the “old man ” came sailing slow]; 
over the water, and landed stiffly on th 
coral of a point just awash at the end of 
the key. 

As the sun was setting the “ old man” 
swung himself slowly around to face it. 
He drew his head well back and held 
himself dignified and stately as he walk- 
ed to the edge of the surf. There lh 
stopped, and as the flaming orb sank be 
neath the western sea the “old man” 
still stood watching it as it disappeared. 

In the morning the keeper looked out, 
and the “old man” was sitting silent 
and stationary as before. When the day 
wore on and he did not start out fishing, 
Sandy took the dory and rowed to the 
jutting reef. He walked slowly toward 
the “old man,” not wishing to disturb 
him, but to help him if he could. He 
drew near, and the old bird made no mo- 
tion. He reached slowly down, and the 
head he touched was cold. 

Sitting there, with the setting sun 
shining over the Southern sea, the “ old 
man” had died. He was now cold and 
stiff, but even in death he sat straight 
and dignified, waiting quietly for the 
end. He had died as a leader should. 

“Poor old man!” said Sandy; “his 
pouch was cut open an’ he jest naterally 
starved to death—couldn’t hold no fish, 
an’ as fast as he’d catch ’em they’d get 
away. It was a mean way to kill a fine 
old bird. Ye have my sympathy, old 
man. I came nigh goin’ the same way 
once myself.” 

And then, as if not to disturb him, 
the keeper walked on his toes to his boat 
and shoved off 
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from Paris or London with the 
firm resolve to go to Cremona, but 
never until last spring did I succeed 
in reaching it. Sometimes I reached 
Milan, Brescia, Mantua, Parma, Pavia, 
or Piacenza, which last-mentioned town 
is nearer than any of the others to 
Cremona, in point of miles, although it 
is connected with Cremona only by 
the slowest of tramways; but I could 
never break through the charmed circle 
and gain the centre. Something al- 
ways happened to convince me that I 
must give up visiting Cremona for that 
particular time. Certain of my friends, 
who are not strong in geography, and who 
take no interest in violins, began to doubt 
the existence of Cremona, and to insin- 
uate that when a man annually leaves 
home for the avowed purpose of going to 
Cremona, and invariably returns saying 
that he has not yet visited that elusive 
town, it is time that his real and not his 
pretended destination should be made the 
subject of investigation on the part of 
his family and friends. It finally became 
evident to me that unless I went to Cre- 
mona my reputation for veracity would 
be gone, and my character as a moderate- 
ly moral man would seriously suffer. 
Therefore on one miserably rainy day 
last April I left the train at Brescia and 
took the branch railway to Cremona. My 
feelings were very much like those of a 
man who is ordered by his physician to 
some horribly healthy and uninteresting 
place. I had come that morning from 
Venice, and was suffering from the indi- 
gestion which is the penalty of break- 
fasting at the Verona station. I wanted 
to go on to Milan, where I could be sure 
of a good dinner and a comfortable bed. 
But I was firm. I said to myself: “ This 
time it is either Cremona or ruin. If you 
venture home with that same old story 
of having decided not to go to Cremona 
until next year, all your respectable 
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friends will feel compelled to drop you.” 
So, filled with gloom, and hating Cre- 
mona with a bitter hatred, I took the 
train—it was a goods train with a solita- 
ry passenger-carriage—and rolled slowly 
across the Lombard Plain. I mention 
the Lombard Plain because all respectable 
tourists who have ever travelled in the 
north of Italy always speak of crossing, 
or traversing, or rolling over the Lombard 
Plain, when they go from one town to 
another. This is done lest people should 
imagine that when you travel in Lom- 
bardy you pass the Rocky Mountains, or 
cross the English Channel. The consci- 
entious traveller cannot be too careful to 
tell the exact truth on all trivial occa- 
sions. He can thus reserve his imagina- 
tion for more important subjects. 

I reached Cremona in due time—that 
is to say, an hour after the time-table said 
that I should have reached the town; but 
when I drove from the station to the hotel 
I was glad that I had made the journey. 
The guide-books are right. Cremona is 
better worth visiting than are dozens of 
the regular show-places of Italy. It has 
not yet been spoiled either by the mania 
for improvement or by the footsteps of 
the Cook tourist. Lying for centuries in 
a sort of social and political eddy, it has 
kept more of the medieval characteristics 
than have any other Lombard towns. I 
fell in love with Cremona at first sight, 
rot merely because she is picturesque, but 
because of her placid, sympathetic tem- 
perament. She is the sort of city with 
whom a quiet and studious man could 
spend his life, and never have his muni- 
cipal felicity ruffled by coarse buildings, 
cold and heartless avenues, or worldly, 
fashionable, sneering streets. The build- 
ings of Cremona are thoughtful, and her 
streets simple, gentle, and unassuming. 
She may not be beautiful like Florence, 
nor bustling and epigrammatic like Milan, 
nor fascinating and wicked like Naples, 
but she is eminently a city that a man 
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can love. You can give your heart to 
Cremona and feel sure that she will never 
coldly reject it, or brutally trample it 
under the feet of electric trams. 

There is a hotel in Cremona which is 
alone a sufficient reason for visiting the 
town. No! I have not been retained to 
advertise the hotel, and this will be ap- 
parent from the fact that it is one of 
half a dozen Cremonese hotels, and I 
shall say nothing that can tend to identi- 
fy it. The man who deliberately puffs a 
hotel without having had a previous and 
satisfactory understanding with the land- 
lord in regard to his bill is a person un- 
worthy of consideration. 

One thing that the foreigner rarely 
finds in Italy is an Italian hotel. He 
tinds excellent hotels kept by enterprising 
and atheistic Swiss, where he will be 
patronized by the porter, and fed with 
a fair imitation of French cookery; but 
the purely Italian hotel, with its purely 
Italian cuisine, he will never discover ex- 
cept by accident. There are such hotels 
in every Italian city, but the guide-book 
mentions them in a supercilious, depre- 
ciatory way, which never fails to convince 
the tourist that he ought to have nothing 
to do with them. 

This particular hotel in Cremona is the 
type of the substantial Italian inn. The 
central court-yard is surrounded by great 
vaulted stone corridors. The bed-rooms 
have vaulted ceilings twenty feet above 
your head, and the windows are set in 
the depth of massive walls. The floors 
are either of brick or cement, and are 
bare, clean, and cool. The beds, unlike 
those of the average hotel kept by a Swiss, 
are long enough to suit even the legs of 
a Lombard. There is no table dhéte, 
but there is a restaurant furnished with 
wooden tables covered with coarse but 
clean linen, and pervaded by an Italian 
waiter with a dress-coat made in the days 
of Stradivarius, who at once takes your 
stomach into his confidence, and proves 
himself the affectionate, devoted friend of 
your digestion. You will find no French 
cookery at this pearl of hotels. Nothing 
is more admirable than French cookery 
where there is nothing to cook. In these 
difficult circumstances it is only the 
French cook who can make something 
out of nothing, and make it, moreover, 
extremely appetizing, and by no means 


invariably fatal. The Italian cannot do 
this; but give him something that de- 
serves to be cooked, and place oil, garlic, 
and alkermes within his reach, and he 
will give you a dinner such as you can 
find in no other land. You will not taste 
the garlic, but its benign influence will 
be there. The oil will not offend your 
senses as does the melted grease of Eng- 
lish and German cookery, falsely so called, 
but it will supply the tema of a true culi- 
nary symphony. The alkermes will not 
be used, like the average bottled English 
sauce, as a mere disinfectant, but its judi- 
cious use will produce a flavor that will 
satisfy the wildest longings of your stom- 
ach. 

The dinner that I had at Cremona is 
as memorable as the Tower of Cremona 
itself. The wine was the common wine 
of the district, but it was simply superb. 
The waiter was motionless and noiseless 
when noise was out of place, and respect- 
fully conversational at the point in the 
dinner when the partially satisfied soul 
craves human fellowship. 

I do not want a waiter to tell me what 
to eat. Such a waiter is nearly as objec- 
tionable as a railway newsman who tells 
you what novels you ought to read. But 
this Cremona waiter, while he reverently 
carried out my order, brought me two or 
three works of art which he begged me, 
in the name of the cook, simply to glance 
at. I did more than glance at them, and 
they would alone have been sufficient to 
convince the unprejudiced palate that 
true cookery is a plant of purest Italian 
growth. 

By the time dinner was ended it was 
rather late, and I went to bed, determined 
to see Cremona in the morning, and filled 
with self-righteousness, as well as dinner, 
over the thought that at last I had suc- 
ceeded in reaching it. The whole city 
went to bed at ten o’clock, and there was 
not a sound except the striking of clocks 
until, at early dawn, the workmen began 
to go through the streets. 

I like the system according to which 
the Italian clocks strike. No two of them 
ever agree in their views as to the time, 
and between the slowest and the fastest 
of them there is usually a good half-hour. 
This works for the benefit of the restless 
man in two ways. When the fastest clock 
strikes 2 a.M. he feels happy over the 
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thought that it will soon be daylight; and 
when, thirty minutes later, the slowest 
strikes the same hour, he comforts him- 
eelf with the reflection that he has half 
an hour more in which to lie in bed than 
he thought he had. Many people, lodging 
for the first time in an Italian provincial 
town, are alarmed at the variety and in- 
dependence of the clocks, and fear that 
the noise, as they call it, will not permit 
them to sleep. They soon find, however, 
that the clocks are peculiarly soothing in 
their influence. They are so constantly 
striking that the effect is like slow mu- 
sic, and it produces rather than hinders 
sleep. 

Being in Cremona, I naturally went in 
search of violins. I had a vague idea 
that I might pick up a Stradivarius, an 
Amati, a Guarnerius, and perhaps other 
treasure of the kind, for next to nothing, 
like those fabulous persons who are said 
to pick up invaluable furniture and price- 
less old books for a mere music-hall song. 
Of course I did not find any valuable 
violins, but, what was still stranger, I 
did not see or hear a single violin the 
whole time I was in Cremona. In every 
Italian city there are dozens of shops 
devoted to the sale of musical instruments 
of all sorts, and, among these, violins of 
all sizes and conditions, from the young 
soprano violin to the venerable and gouty 
contrabass, are exposed in the windows. 
In Cremona, however, there is not a vio- 
lin to be sold, and I am persuaded that 
there is not one in the possession of a 
single Cremonese. At first I could not 
understand this mystery. Neither could 
J understand why no one to whom I spoke 
seemed to take the slightest interest in 
the great violin-makers of the town. Bae- 
deker asserts that the house of Antonio 
Stradivarius is still to be seen, and I went 
in search of it. I found only a vacant 
lot where the house had stood, and I 
was informed by a policeman, who looked 
at me sternly and with evident suspi- 
cion, that the house of Stradivarius had 
been torn down. I asked him why so 
valuable a relic had been destroyed, and 
he replied by suggesting that if I would 
accompany him to the headquarters of the 
police, I might possibly receive an an- 
swer to my question. I left him more in 
anger than in sorrow, and asked no more 
questions of the Cremona police. From 


what I afterwards learned in conversation 
with several of the leading porters and 
street-sweepers of the place, I came to the 
conclusion that the people of Cremona had 
for so many weary years been asked by 
strangers concerning the Cremona violins 
and their makers that in a fit of justi- 
fiable rage they had resdtved that the en- 
tire subject of violins should be ignored 
both by themselves and the strangers who 
might venture within their gates. I can- 
not say that I blame them. Their town 
has picturesque architecture, a school of 
art of its own, and a history that it has 
a right to be proud of, but the stranger 
never thinks these things worthy of no- 
tice, and conceives of Cremona exclusive- 
ly as the birthplace of certain fiddles. I 
no longer wonder that it is unsafe for 
a man to speak of violins to the Cremo- 
nese. They are a polite people, and a 
long-suffering people, but they are very 
tired of violins, and the stranger who 
visits Cremona will, if he is a prudent 
man, remember this fact. The story that 
my hotel porter told me concerning a 
German who visited Cremona three years 
ago, and spoke to every man, woman, and 
policeman in the town concerning violins, 
may not have been strictly true, but it 
was certainly impressive. He offered to 
show me the grave of the German in the 
campo santo, and one of the knives with 
which an impulsive citizen of Cremona 
explained that violins were no longer pro- 
duced in that city; hut I did not care to 
pursue so lugubrious a subject with him. 

There are more paintings to the square 
foot of wall in Cremona than in any other 
town in Italy, and they are all the work 
of four painters, named Campi. Three of 
them were brothers, and they painted fif- 
teen hours a day from the year 1500 to 
the year 1572. Probably they adopted 
the plan of division of labor—one of them 
drawing the outlines of a picture, an- 
other mixing the colors, a third putting 
the colors on the canvas, and the fourth 
varnishing the pictures, and delivering 
them to regular subscribers and other 
customers every morning, with the aid 
of a large van. In no other way can the 
enormous quantity of pictures turned out 
by this Cremona manufactory be explain- 
ed. They are said to be good, workman- 
like pictures, containing nothing caleu- 
lated to bring a blush to the cheek of a 
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Common Council man, and eminently 
adapted to the walls of churches and the 
front halls of respectable houses. I can- 
not say, however, that I found them in- 
teresting. Still, there is in one of the 
churches a picture of the murder of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket in Canterbury cathe- 
dral which is worthy of notice. The 
artist had evidently never been at Canter- 
bury, and had never seen a photograph of 
St. Thomas 4 Becket. He therefore hit 
on the plan of first painting a picture of 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den, and then, by 
the simple process of putting steel hel- 
mets on three of the lions, and erecting 
an altar surmounted by a picture of the 
Madonna in a corner of the den, he con- 
verted a Babylonian zoological picture 
into an English historical painting. This 
alone is sufficient to show that he was a 
clever man. 

I gathered that the Cremonese are be- 
coming rather tired of their pictures. 
They have removed some twenty thousand 
of them (speaking in round numbers) to a 
lonely church outside the walls, and they 
do not speak of the remaining seven hun- 
dred thousand with much enthusiasm. 
Original Campis can be bought in Cre- 
mona at a very reasonable figure, and as 
they were undoubtedly Old Masters, there 
is an excellent opportunity for any Chi- 
cago millionaire who wishes to supply 
himself with a gallery of Old Masters, at 
a rate little in excess of what he would 
ordinarily pay for chromos. I should 
judge that he would be able to buy Cam- 
pis either by the ton or the square mile, 
and it would be easy for him to collect 
the largest picture-gallery in the world. 

I do not propose to describe the build- 
ings of Cremona. I will therefore merely 
say that anything more charming than 
the porch of the church of San Luca 
cannot be found even in Verona. The 
facade of the cathedral is also delightful, 
although the interior is not attractive. 
The chief pride of the Cremonese is 
their great campanile, which is the high- 
est tower in Italy—that is, if the guide- 
books are to be trusted, and not to trust 
them is to launch yourself on a sea of 
boundless uncertainty and _ scepticism. 
The tower is 396 feet high, and is the 
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despair of amateur photographers, for the 
reason that nothing smaller than a pro- 
fessional camera is large enough to take 
in both the foot and the top of the tower 
at the same time. In order to get any 
sort of photograph of it the photographer 
is compelled to go several miles into the 
country. Even then he can only photo- 
graph the upper half of the tower, and is 
compelled at the same time to photograph 
the greater part of the city that lies at 
its foot. To my mind the campanile is 
not as beautiful as it is tall—say fully 
thirty feet less beautiful. It is, however, 
a fairly good tower, and it commands an 
almost uninterrupted view of nothing in 
particular. 

The country around Cremona is flat, 
the only elevated ground being the river 
Po, which flows under the city walls. 
All through Lombardy the rivers are 
raised many feet above the surrounding 
country by huge embankments, which 
constantly grow in height as the bottom 
of the river is raised by the ceaseless de- 
position of sediment. It is easy for the 
philosophic mind to foresee the final re- 
sult of this state of things. Ages hence 
the Lombard rivers will have been lifted 
so high that they will be perpetually 
frozen, and Lombardy will be a series of 
deep valleys bordered by the precipitous 
heights of the Po, the Mincio, the Ticino, 
and the Adige. The character of the peo- 
ple dwelling under the shadow of these 
lofty rivers will grow to resemble that of 
the mountaineers of Switzerland, and in 
every Lombard hotel the traveller will be 
charged a franc a day extra if he does not 
drink wine, fifty centimes a day for the 
eandles that he has not used, and five 
frances a day for the view from his front 
window. 

If the tourist who resolves to go to Cre- 
mona will take my advice, he will go first 
from Milan to Pavia, where he will stop 
over a train. Thence he will go to Cre- 
mona, and from Cremona he will take 
the train to Mantua and Venice. He will 
thus see three cities that the ordinary 
tourist never sees, and will ever after- 
wards feel so intolerably superior to other 
tourists that his best friends will wish 
that he were dead. 








His Greatest Speech 


BY $¥OSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


T was the Candidate’s eighth speech 

| that day, but Harley, the correspond- 

ent of the New York (Gazette, who 

was in an analytical mood, could see no 

decrease either in his energy or sponta- 
neity of thought and expression. 

Grayson, the Candidate, was a_ tall, 
powerfully built man, with a_ broad, 
smoothly shaven, open, and singularly at- 
tractive face. They had started at day- 
light that morning, hurrying across the 
monotonous Western plains, in a dusty 
and uncomfortable car, stopping for a 
lialf-hour speech here, then racing for 
another at a second little village, and 
then a third race and a third speech, and 
so on all through the day and far into 
the darkness, sometimes after midnight. 
Nor was this the first day of such labors; 
it had been so week after week. But 
there was no sign to tell of it on the face 
of the Candidate save a slight redness 
around the edge of the eyelids. 

The village in which Grayson was 
speaking was a tiny place of twelve or 
fifteen houses, all square, unadorned, and 
ugly, standing in the centre of an illim- 
itable prairie that rolled away on either 
side exactly like the waves of a sea, and 
with the same monotony. It was a 
weather-beaten gathering. The prairie 
winds are not good for the complexion, 
and the cheeks of these people were 
brown, not red. On the outskirts of 
the crowd, still sitting on their ponies, 
were cowboys who had ridden sixty 
miles across the Wyoming border to hear 
Grayson speak. They were dressed ex- 
actly like the cowboys of the pictures that 
Harley had seen in magazine stories of 
the Western plains. They wore the som- 
brero and leggings and leather belts, but 
there was no disorder, no cursing, no 
shouting nor yelling. This was a phase 
that had passed. 

They heard the Candidate tell of 
mighty corporations, of a vague and dis- 
tant place called Wall Street, where fat 
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men with soft white fingers and pouches 
under their eyes, sat in red-carpeted of- 
fices and pulled little but very strong 
strings that made farmers on the Western 
plains two thousand miles away dance 
like jumping-jacks, just as the fat men 
wished, and just when they’ wished. 
These fat men were allied with others in 
Kurope, pouchy-eyed and smooth-fingered 
like themselves, and it was their object 
to own all the money-bags of the world, 
and gather all the profits of the world’s 
labor. Harley, watching these people, saw 
a spark appear in their eyes many times, 
but it was always brightest at the men- 
tion of Wall Street. That both speaker 
and those to whom his words were spok- 
en were thoroughly sincere, he did not 
doubt for a moment. 

Grayson ceased, the engine blew the 
starting signal, the Candidate and the 
correspondent swung aboard, and off they 
went. Harley looked back, and as long 
as he could see the station the little crowd 
on the lone prairie was still watching the 
disappearing train. There was something 
pathetic in the sight of these people fol- 
lowing with their eyes until the last mo- 
ment the man whom they considered their 
particular champion. 

It was but an ordinary train of day 
ears, the red plush of the seats now 
whitened by the prairie dust, and it was 
used in common by the Candidate, the 
little flock of correspondents, and a dozen 
politicians, the last chiefly committee- 
men or their friends, one being the Gov- 
ernor of the State through which they 
were then travelling. 

It was not vet daylight when they were 
awakened for the start of a _ record- 
breaking day. A cold wind moaned 
around the hamlet as they ate their break- 
fast, and then hastened, valise in hand 
and still half asleep, to the train, which 
stood steam up and ready to be off. They 
found several men already on board, and 
Churchill, when he saw them, uttered 
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the brief word “ Natives!” They were 
typical men of the plains, thin, dry, and 
weather-beaten, and the correspondents at 
tirst paid but little attention to them. It 
was common enough for some loeal com- 
mitteemen to take along a number of 
friends for a half-day or so, in order 
that they might have a chance to gratify 
their curiosity and show their admiration 
for the Candidate. 

Byt the attention ef Harley was at- 
tracted presently by one of the strangers, 
a smallish man of middle age, with a 
weak jaw, and a jock curiously com- 
pounded of eagerness and depression. 

The man’s eye met Harley’s, and en- 
couraged by his friendly look, he crossed 
the aisle and spoke to the correspondent. 

‘You are one of them newspaper fellers 
that travels with Grayson, ain’t you?” 
he asked. 

Harley admitted the charge. 

“And you see him every day?” con- 
tinued the little man, admiringly. 

“ Many times a day.” 

“My! My! Jest to think of your 
comin’ away out here to take down what 
our Jimmy Grayson says, so them fellers 
in New York can read it! Tl bet he 
makes Wall Street shake. I wish I was 
like you, mister, and could be right along- 
side Jimmy Grayson every day for weeks 
and weeks, and could hear every word he 
said while he was poundin’ them fellers 
in Wall Street who are ruinin’ our 
country. He’s the greatest man in the 
world. Do you reckon I could get to 
speak to him, and jest tech his hand ?” 

“ Why, certainly,” replied Harley. He 
was moved by the little man’s childlike 
and absolute faith and his reverence for 
Jimmy Grayson as a demi-god. It was 
not without pathos, and Harley at once 
took him into the next car and introduced 
him to Grayson, who received him with 
the natural cordiality that never de- 
serted him. Plover, the little man said 
was his name—William Plover, of Kala- 
poosa, Choctaw County. He regarded 
Grayson with awe, and, after the hand- 
shake, did not speak. Indeed, he seemed 
to wish no more, and made himself still 
smaller in a corner, where he listened 
attentively to everything that Grayson 
said. 


He also stood in the front row at each 
stopping-place, his eyes fixed on Gray- 


son’s face while the latter made his 
speech. Grayson by-and-by began to 
notice him there. It is often a_ habit 
with those who have to speak much in 
public to fix the eye on some especially 
interested auditor and talk to him di- 
rectly. It assists in a sort of concentra- 
tion, and gives the orator a willing target. 

Grayson now spoke straight to Plover, 
and Harley watched how the little man’s 
emotions, as shown in his face, reflected 
in every part the orator’s address. There 
was actual fire in his eyes whenever Gray- 
son mentioned that ogre, Wall Street, and 
tears rose when the speaker depicted the 
bad condition of the Western farmer. 

“ Wouldn’t I like to go on to Washing- 
ton with Jimmy Grayson when he takes 
charge of the government,” exclaimed 
Plover to Harley when this speech was 
finished—* not to take a hand myself, but 
jest to see him make things hum! Won’t 
he make them fat fellers in Wall Street 
squeal! He'll have the Robber Barons 
squirmin’ on the griddle pretty quick, an’ 
wheat 7ll go straight to a dollar a bushel, 
sure! I can see it now!” 

His exultation and delight lasted all 
the morning, but in the afternoon the de- 
pressed, crushed feeling which Harley had 
noticed at first in his look seemed to get 
eontrol. 

Although his interest in Grayson’s 
speeches and his devout admiration did 
not decrease, Plover’s melancholy grew, 
and Harley by-and-by learned the cause 
of it from another man, somewhat simi- 
lar in aspect, but larger of figure and 
stronger of face. 

“To tell you the truth, mister,” said 
the man, with the easy freedom of the 
West, “ Billy Plover—and my cousin he 
is, twice removed—my name’s Sandidge 

is runnin’ away.” 

“Running away,” said Harley, in sur- 
prise. “ Where’s he running to, and 
what’s he running from?” 

“Where he’s runnin’ to, I don’t know 
—California, or Washington, or Oregon, 
3ut I know mighty well what 
he’s runnin’ away from; it’s his wife.” 

“Ah, a family trouble,” said Harley, 
whose delicacy would have caused him to 
refrain from asking more. But the gar- 
rulous cousin rambled on. 

“Tt’s a trouble and it ain’t a trouble,” 
he continued. “It’s the weather and the 
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crops, or maybe because Billy ’ain’t had 
no weather nor no crops either. You see, 
he’s lived for the last ten years on a 
quarter-section out near Kalapoosa with 
his wife, Susan, a good woman and a 
mighty hard worker, but the rain’s been 
mighty light for three seasons, and Billy’s 
wheat has failed every time. It’s kinder 
got on his teinper, and as they ’ain’t got 
any children to take care of, Billy, he’s 
been takin’ to politics. Got an idea that 
he ean speak, though he can’t, worth 
shucks, and thinks he’s got a mission to 
whack Wall Street, though I ain’t sure 
but what Wall Street don’t deserve it. 
Susan says he ’ain’t got any business in 
polities, that he ought to leave that to 
better men, an’ stay an’ wrastle with the 
ground and the weather. So that made 
them take to spattin’.” 

“ And the upshot ?” 

“ Waal, the upshot was that Billy said 
he could stand it no longer. So last 
night he raked up half the spare cash, 
leavin’ the rest and the farm and stock 
to Susan, an’ he loped out. But first he 
said he had to hear Jimmy Grayson, who 
is mighty nigh a whole team of prophets 
to him, and as Jimmy’s goin’ West, right 
on his way, he’s come along. But to- 
night, at Jimmy’s last stoppin’ - place, 
he leaves us and takes a train straight 
to the coast. I’m sorry, because if Susan 
had time to see him and talk it over— 
you see, she’s the man of the two—the 
whole thing would blow over, and they’d 
be back on the farm, workin’ hard, and 
with good times ahead.” 

Harley was moved by this pathetic lit- 
tle tragedy of the plains, the result of 
loneliness and hard times preying upon 
the tempers of two people. “ Poor 
devil,” he thought. “It’s as his cousin 
says; if Susan could only be face to 
face with him for five minutes, he’d drop 
his foolish idea of running away, and go 
home.” 

Then of that thought was born unto 
him a great idea, and he immediately 
hunted up the cousin again. 

“Ts Kalapoosa a station on the tele- 
graph line?” he asked. 

“Oh yes.” 

“Would a telegram to that point be 
delivered to the Plover farm ?” 

“Yes. Why, what’s up?” 

“Nothing; I just wanted to know. 


Now can you tell me what time to-night, 
after our arrival, a man may take a train 
for the coast from Weeping Water, our 
last stop?” 

“We're due at Weeping Water,” re- 
plied the cousin, “at eleven to-night, but 
I cal’late it ‘Il be nigher twelve when we 
strike the town. You see, this is a special 
train, runnin’ on any old time, an’ it’s 
liable now and then to get laid out a 
half an hour or more. But anyhow we 
ought to beat the Denver Express, which 
is due at 12.30 in the mornin’ and stops 
ten minutes at the water-tank. It con- 
nects at Denver with the Frisco Express, 
an’ I guess it’s the train that Billy will 
take.” 

“ Does the Denver Express stop at Kala- 
poosa ?” 

“Yes. Kalapoosa ain’t nothin’ but a 
little bit of a place, but the Pawnee 
branch line comes in there, and the ex- 
press gets some passengers off it. Say, 
mister, what’s up?” 

But Harley evaded a direct answer, 
having now all the information he wish- 
ed. He went back to the next car and 
wrote this despatch: 


Susan Plover, Kalapoosa ‘ 

Take to-day’s Denver Express and get 
off to-night at Weeping Water. You will 
find me at Grayson’s speaking, standing 
just in front of him. Don’t fail to come. 
Will explain everything to you then. 

WitutramM Prover. 


Harley looked at this message with 
satisfaction. “I guess I’m a forger,” he 
mused, “ but as the essence of wrong lies 
in the intention, ’m doing no harm.” 

He stopped at the next station, prepaid 
the message, and standing by, saw with 
his own eyes the operator send it. Then 
he returned to the train and resumed his 
day’s work with great zest. 

Harley, at the close of a speech late in 
the day, sought his new friend Plover. 
The little man was crushed down in a 
seat, looking. very gloomy. Harley knew 
that he was thinking of Kalapoosa, the 
spell of Grayson’s eloquence being gone 
for the moment. 

“ Tired, Mr. Plover?” said Harley, put- 
ting a friendly hand on his shoulder. 

“ A little bit,” replied Plover. 

“But it’s a great day,” continued 








GRAYSON RECEIVED 


Harley. “T tell you, old man, it’s one to 
be remembered. There never was such a 
The of this ride will 
be in all the papers of the United States 


campaign. story 
to-morrow.” 

“ Ain’t he great! Ain’t he great!” ex- 
claimed Plover, brightening into enthusi- 
“And don’t he hit Wall Street 
some awful whacks ?” 

“He certainly is great,” replied Har- 


asm. 


ley. “ But you wait until we get to Weep- 
ing Water. That’s the last stop, and 
he’ll just turn himself loose there. You 


mustn’t miss a word of it.” 

“T won't,” replied Plover. “Ill have 
time, the Denver Express, on 
which I’m going to Frisco, don’t leave 


because 


HIM 
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there till 12.40. No, I won't 
big speech at Weeping Water.” 

They reached Weeping Water at last, 
although it was full midnight and they 
were far behind time, and together they 
walked to the speaker’s stand. 

Harley saw Plover in his accustomed 
place in the front rank, just under the 
light of the torches where he would meet 
the speaker’s eye. Then he 
his watch. 

“Twelve fifteen,” he to himself. 
“The Denver Express will be here in 
another fifteen. minutes, and Susan will 
fall on the neck of her Billy.” 

Then he stopped to listen to Grayson. 
Never had Harley seen him more earnest, 
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more forcible. He knew that Grayson 
must be sinking with physical weakness 

his pale drawn face showed that—but 
his spirit flamed up for this last speech. 

Harley met presently the cousin, San- 
didge. 

“Tie Grayson’s greatest speech of 
the day,” Harley said, “ and how it must 
please Mr. Plover!” 

“That’s so,” replied Sandidge; “ but 
Billy’s all broke up over it.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Har- 
ley, in sudden alarm. 

“The Denver Express is nearly two 
hours and a half late—won’t be here until 
three, and at Denver it ‘Il miss the Frisco 
xpress; won’t be another for a day. So 
Billy, who’s in a hurry to get to the 
coast—the Old Nick’s got into him, I 
reckon—is goin’ by the express on the 
B. P.; the train on the branch line that 
goes out there at 2.10 eonnects with it, 
and so does the accommodation freight 
at 2.40. It’s hard on Billy—he hates to 
miss any of Jimmy Grayson’s speeches, 
but he’s bound to go.” 

Harley was touched by real sorrow. 
Ile drew his pencil-pad from his pocket, 
hastily wrote a few lines upon it, pushed 
his way to the stage, and thrust what 
he had written inte Grayson’s hands. 
Grayson, stopping to take a drink of 
water, read this note: 


Dear Mr. Grayson: 

The Denver Express is two hours and a 
half late. For God’s sake speak until it 
comes; you will hear it at three when it 
pulls into the station. It is a matter of 
life and death, and while you are speak- 
ing don’t take your eye off the little man 
with the whiskers who has been with us 
all day, and who always stands in front 
and looks up at you. Ill explain every- 
thing later, but please do it. Again I 
say it’s a matter of life and death. 

Joun Hartey. 


Grayson looked in surprise at Harley, 
but he caught the appealing look on the 
face of the correspondent. He liked Har- 
ley, and he knew that he could trust him. 
He knew, moreover, that what Harley had 
written in the note must be true. 

Grayson did not hesitate, and nodding 
slightly to Harley, turned and faced the 
crowd, like a soldier prepared for his last 


and desperate charge. His eyes sought 
those of the little man, his target, looking 
up at him. Then he fixed Plover with 
his gaze, and began. 

They still tell in the West of Grayson’s 
speech at Weeping Water, as the veterans 
tell of Pickett’s rush in the flame and the 
smoke up Cemetery Hill. THe had gone 
on the stage a half-dead man. He had 
already been speaking nineteen hours 
that day. His eves were red and swollen 
with train dust, prairie dust, and lack of 
sleep. Every bone in him ached. Every 
word stung his throat as it came, and 
his tongue was like a hot ember in his 
mouth. Deep lines ran away from his 
eyes. 

But Jimmy Grayson was inspired that 
night on the black prairie. The words 
leaped in livid flame from his lips. Never 
was his speech more free and bold, and 
always his burning eyes looked into thos« 
of Plover and held him. 

Closer and closer pressed the crowd. 
The darkness still rolled up, thicker and 
blacker than ever. Grayson’s shoulders 
sank away, and only his face was visible 
now. The wind rose again, and whis 
tled around the little tow: , and shrieked 
far out on the lonely prairie. But above 
it rose the voice of Grayson, mellow, in- 
spiring, and flowing full and free. 

Harley looked and listened, and _ his 
admiration grew and grew. “I don’t 
agree with half he says,” he thought, 
“but, my God! how very well he says 
n.” 

Then he cowered in the lee of a little 
building that he might shelter himself 
from the bitter wind that was searching 
him to the marrow. 

Time passed. The speaker never 
faltered. A half-hour, an hour, and his 
voice was still full and mellow, nor had a 
soul left the erowd. Grayson himself 
seemed to feel a new access of strength 
from some hidden source, and his form 
expanded as he denounced the Trusts 
and the Robber Barons and all the other 
iniquities that he felt it his duty to im- 
pale, but he never took his eyes from 
Plover, to whom he was now talking with 
a force and directness that he had not 
equalled before. Time went on, and as 
if half remembering some resolution, 
Plover’s hand stole toward the little old 
silver watch that he carried in the left- 
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“LISTEN TO ME!” 


hand pocket of his waistcoat. But just 
at that critical moment Grayson uttered 
the magical name Wall Street, and 
Plover’s hand fell back to his side with 
a jerk. Then Grayson rose to his best, 
and tore Wall Street to tatters. 

A whistle sounded, a bell rang, and a 
train began to rumble, but no one took 
note of it, save Harley. The 2.10 on the 
branch line to connect with the Frisco 
Express on the B. P. was moving out, 





THUNDERED GRAYSON 


and he breathed a great sigh of relief. 


“ 


“One gone,” he said to himself; “now 
for the accommodation freight.” 

The speech continued, but presently 
Grayson stopped for a hasty drink of 
water. Harley trembled. He was afraid 
that Grayson was breaking down, and his 
fears increased when he saw Plover’s eyes 
leave the speaker’s face and wander tow- 
ard the station. But just at that moment 
the Candidate caught the little man. 
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“Listen to me!” thundered Grayson, 
“and let no true citizen here fail to heed 
what I am about to tell you.” 

Plover could not resist the voice and 
those words of command. His thoughts 
wandering toward the railroad station 
were seized and brought back by the 
speaker. His eyes were fixed and held 
by Grayson, and he stood there as if 
chained to the spot. 

Time became strangely slow. That ac- 
commodation freight must be more than 
ten minutes late, Harley thought. He 
looked at his wateh, and found that it 
was not due to leave for five minutes yet. 
So he settled himself to patient waiting, 
and listened to Grayson as he passed from 
one national topic to another. He saw, 
too, that the lines in the speaker’s face 
were growing deeper and deeper, and he 
knew that he must be sinking with ex- 
haustion. His soul was stirred with pity. 
Yet Grayson never faltered. 

The whistle blew, the bell rang, and 
again the train rumbled. The 2.40 ac- 
commodation freight on the branch line 
to connect with the Frisco Express on 
the B. P. was moving out, and Plover had 
been held. He could not go now, and 
once more Harley breathed that deep sigh 
of relief. Twenty minutes passed, and 
he heard far off in the east a faint 
rumble. He knew it was the Denver 
Express, and in spite of his resolution he 
began to grow nervous. Suppose the 
woman should not come ? 

The rumble grew to a roar, and the 
train pulled into the station. Grayson 
was faithful to the last, and still thun- 
dered forth the invective that delighted 
the soul of Plover. The train whistled 
and moved off again, and Harley waited 
in breathless anxiety. 

A tall form rose out of the darkness, 
and a woman, middle-aged and honest 
of face, appeared. The correspondent 
knew that it must be Susan. It could be 
nobody else. She was looking around as 
if she sought some one. Harley’s eye 
caught Grayson’s and it gave the signal. 

“ And now, gentlemen,” said the Candi- 
date, “I am done. I thank you for your 
attention, and I hope you will think well 
of what I have said.” 

So saying he left the stage, and the 


crowd dispersed. But Harley waited, and 
he saw Plover and his wife meet. He 
saw, too, the look of surprise and then 
joy on the man’s face, and he saw them 
throw their arms around each other's 
neck and kiss in the dark. They were 
only a poor, prosaic, and middle - aged 
couple, but he knew they were now happy, 
and that all was right between them. 

When Grayson went to his room he fell 
from exhaustion in a _ half-faint across 
the bed, but when Harley told him the 
next afternoon the cause of it all, he 
laughed, and said it was well worth the 
price. 

They obtained about a week later the 
New York papers containing an account 
of the record-breaking day. When Har- 
ley opened the Monitor, Churchill’s paper, 
he read these head-lines: 


GRAYSON’S GAB. 

HE IS TALKING THE FARMERS OF 
THE WEST TO DEATH. 
TWENTY-FOUR SPEECHES IN TWENTY- 

FOUR HOURS. 
HE TALKS FIFTY-THOUSAND WORDS IN ONE 
DAY AND SAYS NOTHING. 


But when he looked at the Gazette he 
saw the following head-lines over his own 
account: 


HIS GREATEST SPEECH. 
GRAYSON’S WONDERFUL EXHIBITION 
OF PLUCK AND ENDURANCE. 








AFTER RIDING FOUR HUNDRED MILES 
AND MAKING TWENTY-THREE 
SPEECHES HE HOLDS AN AUDI- 
ENCE SPELLBOUND FOR THREE 
HOURS AT HIS TWENTY-FOURTH. 

SPEAKS FROM MIDNIGHT UNTIL 
THREE IN THE MORNING IN THE 
OPEN AIR AND NOT A_ SOUL 
LEAVES, THOUGH <A_ BLIZZARD 
WAS RAGING. 


Harley sighed with satisfaction. 
“That managing editor of mine knows 
his business,” he said to himself. 
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Creation Legends in Ancient Religions 





BY MORRIS FASTROW, Fr. 


Professor of Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania 


I 


HE desire to pierce the mysteries 
f° of the universe awakens at an 
early stage in the cultural develop- 
ment of mankind. This desire, strength- 
ened by the sense of fear and fostered 
by self-interest, is based ultimately on 
curiosity, and since curiosity—still the 
most powerful stimulus of scientific ac- 
tivity —is among the first symptoms 
evinced by man that he possesses a men- 
tality which warrants a differentiation of 
human life from mere animal existence, 
it is not surprising to find travellers re- 
turning from regions in which savage 
life appears to hold undisputed sway 
with tales gathered from the lips of un- 
tutored chiefs regarding the manner in 
which the world, with its gods, its moun- 
tains and valleys, its trees and plants, 
mankind and animals, came into being. 
Compared with the cosmogonic sys- 
tems that were evolved in the two oldest 
seats of civilization known to us, in the 
valley of the Euphrates and in Egypt, 
the speculations found by travellers 
among people living in a state of primi- 
tive culture, as, for example, the Bush- 
men of South Africa, or the Andaman- 
Islanders, are mere puerile fancies; and 
this applies, though in a less degree, to 
the creation stories of such people as 
the Maoris of New Zealand, the Zulus 
of South Africa, and the ancient Finns, 
who represent a higher grade in prim- 
itive culture. Unable to grasp the 
thought of a real beginning, primitive 
man places at a remote period an animal 
—a great hare, a musk-rat, or a raven, a 
hawk or a coyote—to which either direct 
creative powers are ascribed (though the 
material is assumed to be in existence), 
or which is supposed to have the pow- 
er of recovering a world lost to view 
through some catastrophe like a del- 
uge. Among those occupying a higher 
plane the animal is replaced by a mag- 
nified non-natural human being. 
Vou. CV.—No. 625 —16 


These primitive creation stories have 
an interest for us chiefly because of the 
survival of certain of their elements in 
the systems produced in the great centres 
of ancient culture—Babylonia, Judea, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, India, and Greece. In 
the case of the creation legends of all 
these peoples it is still possible to dis- 
tinguish between elements that clearly 
represent a survival of primitive folk- 
lore and such as mark the contributions 
made by the priests and schoolmen, by 
the poets and thinkers, whose chief aim 
it was to systematize the popular beliefs, 
but who in doing so consciously and in 
part unconsciously transformed the ma- 
terial before them. 


II 


The theologians of the Euphrates Val- 
ley, as early at least as the second millen- 
nium before our era, grappled with the 
problems of beginnings, and finally con- 
tented themselves with a theory of evolu- 
tion from chaos to order. On cuneiform 
tablets which date from the seventh cen- 
tury B.c., and which represent copies 
of much older originals, we now read the 
story how once upon a time, before even 
heaven or earth existed, the waters cover- 
ed everything; it was a period when con- 
fusion held sway. This confusion is 
symbolized by a monster known as Tia- 
mat, whose name, signifying “ the deep,” 
is a survival of the very primitive notion 
found in various parts of the world 
that makes water a primeval element. 
The end of Tiamat’s sway is foreshadow- 
ed by the creation of the gods, though 
we are not told in what way the gods 
were produced. For the Babylonian the- 
ologians it was sufficient tc indicate that 
the gods are the representatives of order 
arrayed against Tiamat, the symbol of 
chaos. Creation in the proper sense 
follows as the’ result of a conflict be- 
tween chaos and order, in which the gods 
eventually prevailed. 
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There were various religious centres in 
ancient Babylonia, and hence the thought 
of the conquest of chaos by order took 
shape in a variety of tales, each marked 
by the desire to give to a favorite god 
the credit of vanquishing Tiamat. In 
the measure that the city of Babylon 
rose to be the undisputed centre of the 
Babylonian Empire, the creation story 
produced in the city of Babylon, and 
which is a glorification of Marduk, the 
chief god of Babylon, superseded the 
others. Accompanied by destructive 
winds and armed with destructive wea- 
pons, Marduk boldly rides forth in his 
chariot to face the monster, and as she 
opens her mouth to swallow him, drives 
a destructive wind into her stomach, 
which, becoming inflated, is pierced by a 
spear that is hurled by the god himself. 
Marduk then passes through the heavens, 
measures out the limits of the deep, “ the 
great Okeanos,” which flows round and 
underneath the earth, and fixes the posi- 
tion of the great stars, to whom the 
functions are assigned of regulating the 
months and the seasons, while to the 
moon is handed over the control of 
the night. Marduk himself is the sun- 
god, who in the spring appears as the 
victor over the storms which during 
the rainy season hold undisputed sway 
in the Euphrates Valley. It was the 
annual destruction caused by the in- 
cessant rains, which, before the perfec- 
tion of the canal system, regularly sub- 
merged entire districts of Babylonia, that 
suggested to the Babylonians a popular 
theory of “ beginnings.” What happened 
yearly became a model for a creation 
story, the primitive elements of which 
are still to be discerned in the finished 
product of Babylonian cosmogony. 


Ill 5 


The question whether the culture of 
Babylon is older than that of Egypt, or 
vice versa, is still an open one, though 
the trend of evidence is now im favor 
of the former assumption. The same 
process, however, of systematization and 
combination of primitive notions with 
advanced speculation is to be discerned 
in the creation legends to be gathered 
from Egyptian texts. The so-called pyr- 
amid texts, which belong to the oldest 
period of Egyptian literature, and which 


are now dated with considerable confi- 
dence by Egyptologists at about 4000 
B.c., already reveal the existence of an 
elaborate cosmogony produced in the 
theological circles of Egypt. As _ in 
Babylonia, so also in Egypt there were 
various religious centres, each one of 
which had its creation story that accord- 
ed the distinction of being the chief 
creator to its favorite god. In time, 
however, as Ra, the sun-god, obtained an 
undisputed rank at the head of the pan- 
theon, the cosmogony evolved at Heli- 
opolis, whose local deity, Tum, was iden- 
tified with Ra, came to occupy the same 
unique position that was accorded in 
Babylonia to the Marduk epic. 

The primitive view which regards wa- 
ter as a primeval element underlies the 
Egyptian creation story, as it does the 
Babylonian. Ra is the offspring of Nu— 
the personification of the watery deep. 
He is pictured as lying asleep in the wa- 
ters, or as coming out of a world egg that 
floats on the waters. The bursting of the 
shell of this egg, pregnant with life, 
marks the beginning of the cosmic 
process. The conception suggests an 
“emanation ” theory, and, viewed simply 
as a metaphor, the picture of a world egg 
comes closer to a genuine “ beginning ” 
than most of the other fancies in ancient 
religions. 

The necessity of reconciling in their 
system the claims made in other cre- 
ation myths in Egypt for other gods 
leads the priests of Heliopolis to place 
at Ra’s side eight additional deities, 
divided into three groups, one evolved 
out of the other, and who together bring 
about the regular workings of the laws 
of nature. The first important step con- 
sists in separating earth and heaven— 
the gods Seb and Nut—lying in a close 
embrace in the primeval waters. The 
separation is accomplished by the god 
Shu, who, originally a local deity, is 
transformed into a symbol of the celes- 
tial region as a whole, and whose claims 
to being the real creator must have been 
set forth in some other creation version. 
Seb and Nut gave birth to Osiris, Set, 
Isis, and Nephthys. Of these, Osiris and 
Set are local deities, presiding over dis- 
tricts in the Delta, adjacent to Heliopolis, 
but who in the eclectic system of the 
priests become the symbols of the fertil- 
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izing Nile and of the barren desert re- 
spectively. Osiris shares his réle of fer- 
tilizer with his sister Isis, who, likewise 
of local origin, becomes the symbol of 
the fertile earth, while Nephthys is a 
rather nebulous goddess, attached to Set 
as a consort, though sometimes appearing 
as an associate of Isis. The nature myth 
of the change of seasons as the most 
prominent phenomenon in the workings 
of the universe suggested the functions 
assigned to this group of deities. Osiris 
is the blossoming and harvest season, 
when the earth is clad in its richest 
garb, while Set is the barren period, when 
the earth appears to have been overcome 
by a hostile power. With Ra as the sun, 
Seb and Nut as earth and heaven, Osiris 
and Set as fertility and barrenness, the 
universe was ready to be set in motion. 

In another Egyptian legend of crea- 
tion, which was evolved in Hermopolis, 
the city sacred to the god Thoth, and in 
which this god naturally plays the promi- 
nent part, we have an approach to a more 
abstract interpretation of the forces pres- 
ent in nature. 

Whereas in the cosmogony of Heliop- 
olis creation is a process of procrea- 
tion, the theologians of Hermopolis 
ascribed the existence of the universe 
to the power of the word uttered by 
Thoth. He speaks, and his utterances 
are converted into facts. Such a concep- 
tion depends on the mystic power asso- 
ciated in all ancient religions with the 
spoken word, and which not only leads 
to ineantations, where the words them- 
selves are regarded as endowed with 
the power to bring about desired conse- 
quences, brt also to prayer, the efficacy 
of which rests ultimately on the same 
belief in the power of the spoken word. 
The presence, however, of this primitive 
element in the view taken of Thoth 
makes the degree of development to 
which the conception was carried by the 
priests of Egypt al) the more remarkable. 
One is hardly prepared for a passage 
like the following, in which the process 
of creation is summed up: “In the be- 
ginning was neither heaven nor earth; 
the universe was surrounded by thick 
darkness, and was filled with boundless 
water, which carried in its lap germ 
of male and female. The divine First 
Spirit, inseparable from the watery First 
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Matter, felt the impulse to creative ac- 
tivity, and his word called the world into 
life.” 

We are approaching the high-water 
mark of ancient speculation regarding the 
beginning of things, and there is only 
one other story of creation among those 
found in the religions of antiquity in 
which a higher point is reached. That 
other story is the famous one in the first 
two chapters of Genesis. 


IV : 

As a matter of fact, we have two crea- 
tion stories of Genesis; one embracing 
the first chapter, and coming to a rather 
abrupt end in the middle of the fourth 
verse of the second chapter; the other, 
much briefer than the first, forming the 
remainder of the second chapter, and 
concerned chiefly with the creation of 
man. Confining ourselves to the first 
story, its points of contact with both 
the Babylonian and Egyptian legends are 
too striking to be due to accident. Here, 
too, we have at the beginning of time 
chaos pictured as a period of darkness, 
when the waters held complete sway, 
The “deep” must be placed under the 
control of the deity, who is called Elo- 
him, before the work of creation can be 
undertaken. There are unmistakable in- 
dications, moreover, that the Hebrew 
writer was familiar with the view which 
regarded the earth as appearing after 
the waters had been gathered “ unto one 
place ” (Genesis, i. 9), not therefore “ cre- 
ated,” but, as in the primitive tales of 
various nations, “ restored ” after an in- 
undation. The resemblance between the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian versions ex- 
tends even to an identity in regard to 
an important term, for the Hebrew word 
for “deep ” (Tehém) is the same as the 
Babylonian Tiamat. 

At the same time it is to be noted that 
we have not yet found in any Babylonian 
version an elaborate succession of gen- 
uine creative acts, such as form the note- 
worthy feature of the first chapter of 
Genesis, each section of which is intro- 
duced by the formula, “ and Elohim said,” 
and closed with the equally impressive re- 
frain, “and Elohim saw that it was 
good.” The thought of divine power 
resting in the “word” is carried in the 
Hebrew version to a logical conclusion, 
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and hence we do not encounter any be- 
ings associated with Elohim. 

There are, moreover, two other notable 
points of departure in the Hebrew story 
from both the Egyptian and the Babylon- 
ian cosmogonies, and which help to ac- 
count for the unique position acquired 
and maintained by the remarkable tale 
in Genesis. The opening verse declares 
boldly and impressively that “ Elohim 
created heaven and earth.” Such a dic- 
tum disposes of the earlier theories still 
to be detected in the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian stories, which went no farther 
than to assume a mere evolution from 
chaos to order; it also passes far beyond 
the view which furnished a material to 
the creating deity. The second equally 
unique feature of the Hebrew version 
is the creation of light. In both the 
Babylonian story and in the cosmogo- 
ny of Heliopolis the god to whom the 
réle of creator falls is the sun-god— 
Marduk in Babylonia, Ra in Egypt; but 
since, in accordance with the current 
view in antiquity, the sun was the cause 
of light, there was no room in either the 
Babylonian or Egyptian cosmogony for 
the creation of light. This step could 
only be taken by a writer who had reach- 
ed a conception of divine government 
that left the personification of the forces 
of nature far behind. When, therefore, 
we read in Genesis, “let light be, and 
light was,” it is well to bear in mind 
that “light ” is in reality a disguise for 
Marduk and Ra, who are dethroned from 
their positions by being made the servi- 
tors of a Being who stands above the 
“light.” Interpreted in this way, it also 
becomes clear why the Hebrew version 
starts out with the creation of light. The 
Hebrew writer, wishing to emphasize his 
conception of Elohim, and recalling that 
in other systems known to him the start 
is made with the sun-god, is at pains to 
declare that it is Elohim who has created 
the light. 

There is a logic, likewise, presiding 
over the order of the other creative 
acts in Genesis, but that logic is not the 
logie of natural science, and instead of 
indulging in futile attempts to force the 
data of Genesis by an umnatural inter- 
pretation of perfectly definite terms into 
accord with the conclusions of modern 
science, we should view the Hebrew story 


rather as an attempt to put ancient tra- 
ditions long current among the Hebrews, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians, and other 
nations, into accord with a novel ethical 
conception of divine government that 
starts the universe with a spiritual Be- 
ing ruling by self-imposed laws. 
Vv 

If in the case of so sublime a story 
of creation as the Hebrew one there are 
traces of primitive views, it is natural 
to find such traces in the cosmogonies 
of the Phenicians and of ancient India 
and Greece. 

The creation legends of the Pheni- 
cians, so far as known, are a mixture of 
Greek, Egyptian, and Babylonian views 
corresponding to the general eclectic 
character of the Phenician religion. 
They are of little interest, except as 
illustrating the intercourse between the 
nations of antiquity, which was far more 
active and dates back to a much earlier 
period than is commonly supposed. 

The earliest source for the religion of 
India is the hymns of the Rig Veda, 
the date of which is now fixed at about 
1000 B.c. In one of these hymns we en- 
counter as the creator Purusha, who is 
simply a “magnified man.” A _ panthe- 
istic turn, however, is given to this con- 
ception under the influence of which Pu- 
rusha becomes the “all in all,” and is 
identified with the universe, with what 
has been and what shall be. All gods, 
animals, and castes are parts of him. The 
moon is his mind, the sun his eye, from 
his mouth sprang Indra and Agni, and 
from his breath Vayu; space from his 
navel, heaven from his head, and the 
earth from his feet. This emanation 
theory, when freed from its primitive 
elements, becomes pantheism, pure and 
simple. In accord with this view the 
source of creative activity is carried 
back in other hymns to “desire.” We 
read in Vedic literature that “desire is 
the seed of the mind.” 

In the Brahmanas, which carry us 
down to ec. 500 B.c., the pantheism of the 
Vedic hymns is on the whole maintain- 
ed, though with an admixture of mysti- 
cism, and with occasional relapses to 
more primitive conceptions, while the 
final word of Vedic literature is one of 
scepticism. The problem of creation is 
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given up as a hopeless conundrum, and 
we are told that the origin of the uni- 
verse is known only to him “ who knows 
and sees everything,” and “ perhaps,” 
the hymn adds, “ he does not know it.” 

Our knowledge of Greek cosmogony is 
derived chiefly from the Iliad, from the 
Theogony of Hesiod, and from fragments 
of Orphie literature. In Homer we are 
still close to the period of creation myths 
of a primitive order. A watery chaos 
personified as Okeanos is the source 
of all things. Without indicating the 
bridge leading from Okeanos to the gods, 
Homer, in accord, no doubt, with popular 
fancy, places behind the triad, Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Hades, who are in control 
of heaven, the waters, and the earth re- 
spectively, an older group of powers, rep- 
resented by Kronos and the Titans. 

In Hesiod, Zeus is the youngest son of 
Kronos, but in place of Okeanos, we 
have at the beginning of time a group 
of powers, Chaos, Gaia (earth), Tartaros 
(lower world), and Eros (love). It is 
difficult to resist the temptation to look 
for foreign influences in such a group- 
ing. Chaos, Gaia, and Tartaros corre- 
spond to Nu, the primeval waters, to 
Osiris, the earth, and to Set, the hostile 


power in the cosmogony of Heliopolis, 
while Eros has a parallel in the creative 
impulse or desire that in the more philo- 
sophical form of the Egyptian system 
stirs the First Spirit to a manifestation 


of power. The symbolism, however, in 
Hesiod passes far beyond that in the 
Egyptian cosmogony. Gaia, Tartaros, 
and Eros have each a progeny. Chaos 
produces among other beings Erebos 
(evening), and Nux (night), and the 
children of Erebos and Nux, in turn, are 
ether and day. Gaia gives birth to 
Uranos (heaven), and then, becoming the 
spouse of heaven, Okeanos and the pro- 
geny of the Titans are born. Prominent 
among the latter are Kronos and Rhea, 
whose offspring, in turn, consists of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon, 
and Zeus. Greek creation stories thus 
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have their outcome in an elaborate sym- 
bolism, to which a mystic element is 
added in the Orphie system. These two 
features, however, symbolism and mysti- 
cism, led to the downfall of the entire 
structure of Greek religion. 

A recent writer has declared that 
Greece was fortunate in having become 
the heir of the wisdom of Babylonia 
and Egypt, without also falling into 
the meshes of an all-powerful priest- 
hood, that controlled the thought and 
wisdom of the Euphrates Valley and 
of the Nile district. Instead of priests 
combining primitive fancies with meta- 
physical speculations and making the 
cosmogony an integral part of religious 
belief, the characteristic Greek 
mogony is to be found in the systems 
produced by her philosophers, from 
Thales to Aristotle, and who, independent 
of religious doctrines, and in a measure 
in opposition to prevailing beliefs and 
traditions, evolved theories of creation 
that rested upon the observation and 
study of nature, re-enforced by bold and 
ingenious reasoning. Greek philosophy 
sounded the death-knell of creation le- 
gends, both primitive and advanced; it 
swept away the cosmogonies of Egypt 
and Babylonia and Phenicia. If that of 
India survived, it was because the reli- 
gious development of India was not af- 
fected to any extent by Greek thought, 
while the Hebrew story maintained its 
hold mainly because of the emphasis it 
placed upon certain religious doctrines 
that met with wide acceptance, and partly 
because of the sublime conception of a 
single power governing the universe that 
pervades the tale in Genesis. These 
features, however, of the Hebrew story 
must not blind us to the fact that to 
Greek philosophy belongs the great 
distinction of being the more direct 
precursor of the modern scientific theory. 
The tone of the Hebrew story is 
spiritual; its spirit is essentially re- 
ligious, whefeas the spirit of Greek phi- 
losophy is the spirit of science. 
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The Song of the Man 


BY ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


OD, is it good that a man should know 
(5 That the world was made for his own, 
From the farthest blow of the ice and the snow 
To the warmth of his own hearth-stone ? 
God, is it good that a man should sight 
In the birds and the beasts and the trees, 
In the day’s delight and the marvel of night, 
Even God’s desire to please? 
Must he know that the fever that frets in his veins 
Is the pulse and the life of the race; 
Must he know that the gains of his farthest domains 
Are bred in the flame of his face? 
God, is it safe that he knows he was born 
To the uttermost joy of the earth, 
From the glorious dawn of creation’s first morn 
To the Judgment’s havoe and dearth? 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was I, 

And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 

For it is my world, my gorgeous world, 
The world of my dear delight, 

From the brightest gleam of the Arctic stream 
To the dusk of my own love-night. 


Packed with the pulse of an unborn race, 
Torn with a World’s desires, 

The surging flood of my wild young blood 
Would quench the Judgment fires. 

1 am man, man, MAN, from the tingling flesh 
To the dust of my earthly goal, 

From the nestling gloom of the pregnant womb 
To the sheen of my naked soul. 

Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, 
The whole world leaps to my will, 

And the unslaked thirst of an Eden cursed 
Shall harry the earth for its fill. 

Almighty God! When I drain life’s glass 
Of all its rainbow gleams, 

The hapless plight of eternal night 
Would be none too long for my dreams! 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was I, 

And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 
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For it is my world, my gorgeous world, 
The world of my wildest bliss, 
From the harshest strife of my restive life 
‘ To the lure of the woman’s kiss. 
Joy upon joy and gain upon gain 
Are the destined rights of my birth, 
And I shout the praise of my endless days 
To the echoing edge of the earth. 
Though I suffer all deaths that a man can die 
To the uttermost end of time, 
I have deep-drained this, the Cup of Bliss, 
In every age and clime. 
The froth of pride, the tang of power, 
The sweet of womanhood,— 
I drain the lees upon my knees, 
For, oh, the draught is good. 
I drink to Life, I drink to Death, 
And smack my lips with song, 
For when I die another I 
Shall pass the cup along. 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was I, 
And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 
For it is my world, my gorgeous world, 
The world of my dearest woes, 
From the first small cry of the new-born I 
To the rack of the woman’s throes. 


Out of the infinite eons of time, 
Out of the womb of the earth, 

I make my way to the Judgment Day 
With song and jest and mirth. 

Born to the Best that a God could give, 
Heir to the Ages’ Gain, 

Shall I whine for als with a beggar’s palms, 
Or prate of my travel stain? 

Dazed by the marvel of Heaven and Earth, 
Thrilled by my Maker’s trust, 

Shall I please God most if I brag and boast 
Of the drought and the clod and the dust? 
By the God of my Gift, by the God of my Joy, 

By the God of my Boundless Youth, 
i pledge my soul to its Highest goal 
Of Love and Honor and Truth! 


The man you drove from Eden’s grove 
Was I, my Lord, was I, 
And I shall be there when the earth and the air 
Are rent from sea to sky. 
For it is my God, my wondrous God, 
My tender Lord divine. 
What should I fear from far or near, 
Since even God is mine? 
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Editor's Cosy Chair. 


writing, that the Easy Chair replaced 

its accustomed casters with prac- 
ticable keels, and slid down the icy seas 
between New York and the Bermudas. 
Now it has just returned to its window 
in Franklin Square, overlooking the gay 
ripple of the trains of the Elevated Road, 
after a voyage on other waters, almost as 
far as to the Summer Islands and back, 
but this time by inland shores, where it 
has left the spring among red-budded 
maples wading well into a yellow flood, 
with the birds singing in their boughs, 
and the frogs piping at their roots; and 
it invites the reader, with a hospitality 
that includes all his multiples, to aeccom- 
pany it in a fond retrospect of a steam- 
boat journey from Pittsburg to Cincin- 
nati, and again to Pittsburg. He need be 
gone only a week, and if he is of the Easy 
Chair’s mind, he will think the time well 
wasted. 


£ was a year ago, at this Mid-March 


I 

There was not much promise of plea- 
sure in the sodden afternoon of the first 
day at Pittsburg, where the smoke of a 
thousand foundry chimneys gave up try- 
ing to rise through the thick, soft air, 
and fell with the constant rain which 
it dyed its own blaek. But early mem- 
ories stirred joyfully in the two travel- 
lers in whose consciousness the Easy 
Chair was making its tour, at sight of 
the familiar stern-wheel steamboat lying 
beside the wharf-boat at the foot of the 
dilapidated levee, and doing its best to 
represent the hundreds of steamboats 
that used to lie there in the old days. It 
had the help of three other boats in its 
generous effort, and the levee itself made 
a gallant pretence of being crowded with 
freight, and succeeded in displaying sev- 
eral saturated piles of barrels and agri- 
cultural implements on the irregular 
pavement, whose wheel-worn stones in 
long stretches were sunken out of sight 
in their parent mud. The boats and the 
levee were jointly quite equal to the 
demand made upon them by the light- 
hearted youngsters of sixty-five and 
seventy, who were setting out on their 
journey in fulfilment of a long-cherished 


dream, and for whom much less freight 
and much fewer boats would have reha- 
bilitated the past. 

When they mounted the broad stair 
way, tidily strewn with straw to save it 
from the mud of careless boots, and enter 
ed the long saloon of the steamboat, th: 
promise of their fancy was more than 
made good for them. From the clerk’s 
office, where they eagerly paid their fare, 
the saloon stretched two hundred feet by 
thirty away to the stern, a cavernous 
splendor of white paint and gilding, 
starred with electric bulbs, and fenced at 
the stern with wide windows of painted 
glass. Midway between the great stove 
in the bow where the men were herded, 
and the great stove at the stern where the 
women kept themselves in the seclusion 
which the traditions of Western river 
travel still guard, after wellnigh a hun- 
dred years, they were given ample state- 
rooms, whose appointments so exactly 
duplicated those they remembered from 
far-off years that they could, if they had 
liked, have believed themselves awakened 
from a dream of insubstantial time, with 
all the events in which it had seemed to 
lapse mere feints of experience. When 
they sat down at the supper table, and 
were served with the sort of belated 
steamboat dinner which it recalled as 
vividly, the kind sooty faces and snowy 
aprons of those who served them were so 
quite those of other days that they de- 
cided all repasts since were mere Barme- 
cide feasts, and made up for the long 
fraud practised upon them with the appe- 
tites of the year 1850. 


II 


A rigider sincerity than shall be prac- 
tised here might own that the table of the 
good steamboat Avonek left something to 
be desired, if tested by more sophisticated 
cuisines, but in the article of corn bread 
it was of an inapproachable pre-emi- 
nence. This bread was made of the white 
eorn which the North knows not, nor the 
hapless East; and the buckwheat cakes at 
breakfast were without blame; and there 
was a simple variety in the abundance 
which ought to have satisfied if it did 
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not flatter the choice. The only thing 
that seemed strangely, that seemed sadly, 
anomalous in a land flowing with ham 
and bacon was that the Avonek had not 
imagined providing either for her guests, 
no one of whom could have had a re- 
ligious seruple against them. 

The thing, indeed, which was first and 
last most conspicuous in the passengers 
was their perfectly American race and 
character. At the start, when with an ac- 
ceptable observance of Western steamboat 
tradition the Avonek left her wharf eight 
hours behind her appointed time, there 
were very few passengers; but they be- 
gan to come aboard at the little towns 
of both shores as she swam southward 
and westward, till all the tables were so 
full that, in observance of another West- 
ern steamboat tradition, one did well to 
stand guard over his chair lest some other 
who liked it should seize it earlier. The 
passengers were of every age and con- 
dition, except perhaps the highest condi- 
tion, and they seemed none the worse for 
being liker Americans of the middle of 
the last century than of the beginning of 
this. Their fashions were of an approxi- 
mation to those of the present, and did 
not scrupulously study detail, but their 
manners were those of simpler if not 
sincerer days. The women kept to them- 
selves at their end of the saloon, aloof 
from the study of any but their husbands 
or kindred, but the men were everywhere 
else about, and open to observation. They 
were not so open to conversation, for your 
Mid-Westerner is not a facile, though 
not an unwilling, talker. They sat by 
their tall cast-iron stove (of the oval pat- 
tern unvaried since the earliest stove of 
the region), and silently ruminated their 
tobacco and spat into the clustering cus- 
pidors at their feet. They would always 
answer civilly if questioned, and oftenest 
intelligently, but they asked nothing in 
return, and they seemed to have none of 
that curiosity once known or imagined in 
them by Dickens and other averse aliens. 
They had mostly faces of resolute power, 
and such a look of knowing exactly 
what they wanted as would not have 
promised well for any collectively or in- 
dividually opposing them. If ever the 
sense of human equality has expressed it- 
self in the human countenance, it speaks 
unmistakably from faces like theirs. 
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They were neither handsome nor un- 
handsome; but for a few striking ex- 
ceptions, they had been impartially treat- 
ed by nature; and where they were 
notably plain, their look of foree made up 
for their lack of beauty. They were very 
serious, these Mid-Western fellow-men. 
One heard no joking among them, either 
of the dapper or cockney sort of cities, or 
with the quaint graphic phrasing of East- 
ern country folk; and it may have been 
not far enough West for the true Western 
humor. At any rate, when they were not 
silent they still were serious. 

The women were apparently serious 
too, and where they were associated with 
the men were, if they were not really 
subject, strictly abeyant, to the spectator’s 
eye. The average of them was certainly 
not above the American woman’s average 
in good looks, though one young mother 
of six children, well grown save for the 
baby in her arms, was of the type some 
masters loved to paint, with eyes set wide 
under low-arched brows. She had the 
placid dignity and the air of motherly 
goodness which go fitly with such beau- 
ty, and the sight of her was such as 
to disperse many of the misgivings that 
beset the beholder who looketh upon the 
woman when she is New: as she seemed, 
so any man might wish to remember his 
mother seeming. 

All these river folk, who came from the 
farms and villages along the stream, and 
never from the great towns or cities, were 
well-mannered, if quiet manners are 
good; and though the men nearly all 
chewed tobacco and spat between meals, 
at the table they were of an exemplary 
behavior. The right use of the fork ap- 
peared strange to them, and they handled 
it strenuously rather than agilely, yet 
they never used their knives shovelwise, 
however they planted their forks like 
daggers in the steak: the steak deserved 
no gentler usage, perhaps. They were 
usually young, and they were constantly 
changing, bent upon short journeys be- 
between the shore villages, and mostly 
farm youth, apparently, though some 
were said to be going to find work at the 
great potteries up the river, for wages 
fabulous to homekeeping experience. 

One personality which greatly took the 
liking of one of our tourists was a Ken- 
tucky mountaineer, who, after three years’ 
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exile in a West Virginia oil town, was 
gladly returning to the home, for which 
he and all his brood of large and little 
comely red-haired boys and girls had 
never ceased to pine. His eagerness to 
get back was more than touching; it was 
awing; for it was founded on a sort of 
medieval patriotism that could own no 
excellence beyond the borders of the 
natal region. He had prospered at high 
wages in his trade at that West Virginia 
oil town, and his wife and children had 
managed a hired farm so well as to pay 
all the family expenses from it, but he 
was gladly leaving opportunity behind, 
that he might return to a land where, if 
you were passing a house at meal-time, 
they came out and made you come in and 
eat. “ When you eat where I’ve been liv- 
ing, you pay fifty cents,” he explained. 
“ And are you taking all your household 
stuff with you?” “Only the cook-stove. 
Well, I'll tell you: we made the other 
things ourselves; made them out of plank, 
and they were not worth moving.” Here 
was the backwoods surviving into the day 
of Trusts; and yet we talk of a world 
drifted hopelessly far from the old ideals! 


Ill 


The new ideals, the ideals of a pitiless 
industrialism, were sufficiently expressed 
along the busy shores, where the innu- 
merable derricks of oil-wells silhouetted 
their gibbet shapes against the horizon, 
and the myriad chimneys of the foundries 
sent up the smoke of their torment into 
the quiet skies, and flamed upon the fore- 
head of the evening like baleful suns. 
But why should the Easy Chair be so 
violent of phrase against these guiltless 
means of millionairing? There must be 
iron and coal as well as wheat and corn 
in the world, and without their combina- 
tion we cannot have bread. If the com- 
bination is in the form of a trust, such 
as has laid its giant clutch upon all those 
warring industries beside the Ohio and 
swept them into one great monopoly, 
why it has still to show that it is worse 
than competition; that it is not, indeed, 
merely the first blind stirrings of the 
universal co-operation of which the 
dreamers of ideal commonwealths have 
always had the vision. 

The derricks and the chimneys, when 
one saw them, seemed to have all the 


land to themselves; but this was an 
appearance only, terrifying:in its stren- 
uousness, but not, after all, the prevalent 
aspect. That was rather of farms, farms, 
and evermore farms, lying along the 
rich levels of the stream, and climbing 
as far up its beautiful hills as the plough 
could drive. In the spring and in th 
fall, when it is suddenly swollen by the 
earlier and the later rains, the river scales 
its banks and swims over those levels to 
the feet of those hills; and when it re- 
cedes it leaves the corn-fields enriched 
for the crop that has never failed since 
the forests were first cut from the land. 
Other fertilizing the fields have never 
had any, but they teem as if the guano 
islands had been emptied into their laps. 
They feel themselves so rich that they 
part with great lengths and breadths of 
their soil to the river, which is not good 
for the river, and is not well for the fields, 
so that the farmers whose ease learns 
slowly are beginning more and more to 
fence their borders with the young wil- 
lows which form a hedge in the shallow 
wash such a great part of the way up 
and down the Ohio. 

Meanwhile the fields flourish in spite 
of their unwise largesse to the stream, 
whose shores the comfortable farmsteads 
keep so constantly that they are never out 
of sight. Most commonly they are of 
brick, but sometimes of painted wood, 
and they are set on little eminences high 
enough to save them from the freshets, 
but always so near the river that they 
cannot fail of its passing life. Usually 
a group of planted evergreens half hides 
the house from the boat, but its inmates 
will not lose any detail of the show, and 
come down to the gate of the paling fence 
to watch the Avonek float by, motionless 
men and women, who lean upon the sup- 
porting barrier, and rapt children, who 
hold by their skirts and hands. There 
is not the eager New England neatness 
about these homes; now and then they 
have rather a sloven air, which does 
not discord with their air of comfort; 
and very, very rarely they stagger drunk- 
enly in a ruinous neglect. Except where 
a log cabin has hardily survived the pio- 
neer period, the houses are nearly all of 
one pattern; their facades front the river, 
and low chimneys point either gable, 
where a half-story forms the attie of the 
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two stories below. A garden of pot- 
herbs flanks them, and behind it cluster 
the corn-cribs, and the barns and stables 
stretch into the fields that stretch out to 
the hills, now scantily wooded, but ever 
lovely in the lines that change with the 
steamer’s course. 

Except in the immediate suburbs of the 
large towns there is no ambition beyond 
that of rustic comfort in the buildings 
on the shore. There is no such thing, ap- 
parently, as a summer cottage, with its 
mock humility of name, up or down the 
whole tortuous length of the Ohio. As 
yet the land is not openly depraved by 
shows of wealth; those who amass it 
either keep it to themselves or come 
away to spend it in European travel, or 
pause to waste it unrecognized on the 
ungrateful Atlantic seaboard. The only 
distinctions that are marked are between 
the homes of honest industry above the 
banks and the homes below them of the 
Jeisure which it is hoped is not dishonest. 
But, honest or dishonest, it is there ap- 
parently to stay, in the house-boats which 
line the shores by thousands, and repeat 
on Occidental terms in our new land the 
river life of old and far Cathay. 

They formed the only feature of their 
travel which our tourists found absolute- 
ly novel; they could clearly or dimly re- 
call from the past every other feature but 
the house-boats, which they instantly and 
gladly naturalized to their memories of 
it. The houses had in common the form 
of a freight-car set in a flat-bottomed 
boat; the car would be shorter or longer, 
with-one or two or three windows in its 
sides, and a section of stove-pipe soft- 
ly smoking from its roof.. The windows 
might be curtained or they might be bare, 
but apparently there was no other dis- 
tinction among the house-boat dwellers, 
whose sluggish craft lay moored among 
the willows, or tied to an elm or a maple, 
or even made fast to a stake on shore. 
There were cases in which they had not 
followed the fall of the river promptly 
enough, and lay slanted on the beach, or 
propped up to a more habitable level on 
its slope; in a sole sad instance the house 
had gone down with the boat, and lay 
wallowing in the wash of the flood. But 
they all gave evidence of a tranquil and 
unhurried life which the soul of the be- 
holder envied within him, whether it 


manifested itself in the master of the 
house-boat fishing from its bow, or the 
lady coming to cleanse some household 
utensil at its stern. Infrequently a group 
of the house-boat dwellers seemed to be 
drawing a net, and in one high event they 
exhibited a good-sized fish of their cap- 
ture, but nothing so strenuous character- 
ized their attitude on any other occasion. 
The accepted theory of them was that 
they did by day as nearly nothing as men 
could do and live, and that by night their 
forays on the bordering farms supplied 
the simple needs of people who desired 
neither to toil nor to spin, but only to 
emulate Solomon in his glory with the 
least possible exertion. The joyful wit- 
ness of their ease would willingly have 
sacrificed to them any amount of the 
facile industrial or agricultural pros- 
perity about them, and left them slum- 
brously afloat, unmolested by dreams of 
landlord or tax-gatherer. Their exist- 
ence, for the fleeting time, seemed the 
true interpretation of the sage’s philoso- 
phy, the fulfilment of the poet’s aspira- 
tion. 


Why should we only toil that are the roof 
anc crown of things? 


How did they pass their illimitable 
leisure, when they rested from the fishing- 
net by day and the chicken-coop by night ? 
Did they read the new historical fictions 
aloud to one another? Did some of them 
even meditate the thankless Muse and 
not mind her ingratitude? Perhaps the 
ladies of the house-boats, when they found 
themselves, as they often did, in com- 
panies of four or five, had each other in 
to “evenings,” at which one of them 
read a paper on some artistic or literary 
topic ¢ 

IV 

The trader’s boat, of an elder and more 
authentic tradition, sometimes shouldered 
the house-boats away from a village land- 
ing; but it too was a peaceful home, 
where the family life visibly went hand 
in hand with commerce. When the trader 
has supplied all the wants and wishes 
of a neighborhood, he unmoors his craft, 
and drops down the river’s tide to where 
it meets the ocean’s tide in the farther- 
most Mississippi, and there either sells 
out both his boat and stock, or hitches 
his home to some returning steamboat, 
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and climbs slowly, with many pauses, 
back to the upper Ohio. But his home 
is not so interesting as that of the house- 
boat man, nor so picturesque as that of 
the raftsman, whose floor of logs rocks 
flexibly under his shanty, but securely 
rides the current. As the pilots said, a 
steamboat never tries to hurt a raft of 
logs, which is adapted to dangerous re- 
taliation; and by night it always gives 
a wide berth to the lantern tilting above 
the raft from a swaying pole. By day 
the raft forms one of the pleasantest 
aspects of the river life, with its convoy 
of skiffs always searching the stream or 
shore for logs which have broken from 
it, and which the skiffmen recognize by 
distinctive brands or stamps. Here and 
there the logs lie in long ranks upon the 
shelving beaches, mixed with the drift 
of trees and fence rails, and frames of 
corn-cribs and hen-coops, and even house 
walls, which the freshets have brought 
down and left stranded. The tops of the 
little willows are tufted gayly with hay 
and rags and other spoil of the flood, 
and in one place a disordered mattress 
was lodged high among the boughs of 
a water-maple, where it would form build- 
ing material for countless generations of 
birds. The fat corn-fields were often 
littered with a varied wreckage, which 
the farmers must soon heap together and 
burn, to be rid of it, and everywhere were 
proofs of the river’s power to devastate 
as well as enrich its shores. The dwellers 
there had no power against it, in its mo- 
ments of insensate rage, and the land no 
protection from its encroachments except 
in the simple device of the willow hedges, 
which, if planted, sometimes refused to 
grow, but often came of themselves, and 
kept the torrent from the loose unfathom- 
able soil of the banks, otherwise crum- 
bling helplessly into it. 

The rafts were very well, and the house- 
boats and the traders’ boats, but the most 
majestic feature of the river life was the 
tow of coal-barges, which, going or com- 
ing, the Avonek met every few miles. 
Whether going or coming they were 
pushed, not pulled, by the powerful 
steamer which gathered them in tens 
and twenties before her, and rode the mid- 
eurrent with them when they were full, 
or kept th: slower water near shore when 
they were empty. They claimed the river 


where they passed, and the Avonek bow- 
ed to an unwritten law in giving them 
the full right of way, from the time when 
their low bulk first came in sight, with 
the chimneys of their steamer tewering 
above them and her gay contours gradu 
ally making themselves seen, till she r 
ceded from the encounter, with a whe 
at her stern pouring a cataract of yellow 
water from its blades. It was insurpass 
ably picturesque, always; and not th« 
tapering masts or the swelling sails of 
any sea-going craft could match it. 
Vv 

So at least the travellers thought who 
were here revisiting the earliest scenes of 
childhood, and who perhaps found them 
unduly endeared. They perused them 
mostly from an easy seat at the bow of 
the hurricane-deck, and whenever th: 
weather favored them spent the idle time 
in selecting shelters for their declining 
years among the farmsteads that offered 
themselves to their choice up and dow: 
the shores. The weather commonly 
favored them, and there was at least on 
whole day on the lower river when the 
weather was divinely flattering. The 
soft, dull air lulled their nerves whil 
it buffeted their faces, and the sun, that 
looked through veils of mist and smoke, 
gently warmed their aging frames and 
found itself again in their hearts. Per- 
haps it was there that the water-elms and 
water-maples chiefly budded, and the red- 
birds sang, and the drifting flocks of 
blackbirds called and clattered; but sure- 
ly these also spread their gray and pink 
against the sky and filled it with their 
voices. There were meadow-larks and 
robins without as well as within, and it 
was no subjective plough that turned the 
earliest furrows in those most opulent 
fields. 

When they were tired of sitting there, 
they climbed, invited or uninvited, but 
always welcomed, to the pilot - house, 
where either pilot of the two who were 
always on watch poured out in an un- 
stinted stream the lore of the river on 
which all their days had been passed. 
They knew from indelible association ev- 
ery everchanging line of the constant 
hills; every dwelling by the low banks; 
every aspect of the smoky towns; every 
caprice of the river; every tree, every 
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stump; every bud and bird in the sky, 
probably. They talked only of the river; 
they cared for nothing else. The Cuban 
eumber and the Philippine folly were 
equally far from them; the German 
Prince was not only as if he had never 
been here, but as if he never had been; 
no public question concerned them but 
that of abandoning the canals, which the 
Ohio Legislature was then foolishly de- 
bating. Were not the canals water- 
ways too, like the river, and if the State 
unnaturally abandoned them would it not 
be for the behoof of those railroads which 
the river-men had always fought, and 
which would have made a solitude of the 
river if they could? 

But they could not, and there was no- 
thing more surprising and delightful in 
this blissful voyage than the evident 
fact that the old river traffic had strong- 
ly survived, and seemed to be more 
strongly reviving. Perhaps it was not; 
perhaps the fondness of those Ohio-riv- 
er-born observers was abused by an il- 
lusion (as subjective as that of the buds 
and birds) of a vivid variety of business 
and pleasure on the beloved stream. But 
again, perhaps not. They were seldom 
out of sight of substantial proofs of 
both in the through or way packets they 
encountered, or the nondescript steam- 
craft that swarmed about the mouths 
of the contributory rivers, and climbed 
their shallowing courses into the recesses 
of their remotest hills, to the last lurk- 
ing-places of their oil and coal. 


VI 
The Avonek was always stopping to put 
off or take on merchandise or men. She 
would stop for a single passenger, planted 
in the mud with his telescope valise or 
gripsack under the edge of a lonely corn- 
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field, or to gather upon her decks the few 
or many casks or bales that a farmer 
wished to ship. She lay long hours by 
the wharf-boats of busy towns, exchan- 
ging one cargo for another, in that an- 
archic fetching and carrying which we 


* call commerce, and which we drolly sup- 


pose to be governed by laws. But wher- 
ever she paused or parted she tested the 
pilot’s marvellous skill, for no landing, 
no matter how often she landed in the 
same place, could be twice the same. At 
each return the varying stream and shore 
must be studied, and every caprice of 
either divined. It was always a triumph, 
a miracle, whether by day or by night, a 
constant wonder how under the pilot’s 
inspired touch she glided softly to her 
moorings, and without a jar slipped from 
them again, and went on her course. 

But the landings by night were of 
course the finest. Then the wide fan of 
the search-light was unfurled upon the 
point to be attained, and the heavy sta- 
ging lowered from the bow to the brink, 
perhaps crushing the willow hedges in 
its fall, and scarcely touching the land 
before a black ragged deck-hand had run 
out through the splendor and made a 
line fast to the trunk of the nearest tree. 
Then the work of lading or unlading 
rapidly began in the witching play of the 
light, that set into radiant relief the 
black eager faces and the black eager 
figures of the deck-hands struggling up or 
down the staging under boxes of heavy 
wares, or kegs of nails, or bales of straw, 
or blocks of stone, steadily mocked or 
cursed at in their shapeless effort, till 
the last of them reeled back to the deck 
down the steep of the lifting stage, and 
dropped to his broken sleep, wherever 
he could coil himself doglike down among 
the heaps of freight. 
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Cditor’s Study. 


HE objection to “the story with 
a purpose” is based on the same 
feeling that insists upon “art for 
art’s sake only.” The lesson which is 
taught by art is implicit, and it is an 
inspiration rather than a.homily. This 
is true of fiction also in so far as it is 
an art. It is read not for instruction, 
but for esthetic and intellectual enter- 
tainment, and, above all, for its dramatic 
appeal to sensibility through the emo- 
tional impressions produced, whether 
they belong to the tragedy or the comedy 
of life. The power of a story to enforce 
a moral offers a strong temptation to the 
story-writer who is also an ethical teach- 
er, and not only has there been a great 
body of American and English and Con- 
tinental fiction produced with specific 
moral intention and received with grate- 
ful satisfaction by a large class of readers 
who desire edification from every source 
of entertainment, but we have known 
very strong dramatic authors who have 
written novels and short stories«for or 
against certain special “causes” agita- 
ting the moral sense of the public. One 
of our best short-story writers once com- 
mitted herself in this way against vivi- 
section. Even Dickens and Charles 
Reade did not hold themselves quite 
aloof from these specific moral inten- 
tions. Still, it is true that the writer of 
fiction who yields to the temptation in 
such a way as to subordinate his ima- 
ginative work to this kind of special 
purpose denies himself his highest func- 
tion as an artist, however: efficient he 
may be as an ethical teacher. 
Nevertheless, in the largest sense of 
the word moral, all art, including poetry 
and fiction, has a transcendent moral 
purpose which in the literary is allowed 
an explicitness of expression wholly de- 
nied in any other form of art. 


I 


The subject is freshly called to our at- 
tention by a recent criticism of our edu- 
cational system in a public address by 
the Chinese minister to this country, in 
which he points out as a grave defect 
our lack of moral training. 


Ethics, in our modern analysis, does 
not include religion or the spiritual life; 
it considers man in his outward life, his 
relations to his fellow-men and to the 
state. It touches the conventional rather 
than the essential, rules rather than prin 
ciples, formal justice rather than right- 
eousness; and from its scheme God, Na 
ture, and Life (in its essential quality) 
are excluded as unmoral. Originally the 
moral idea had not such confinement and 
exclusion, nor has it to-day in the general 
popular conception. Primitively morals 
were manners (mores), and, using the 
word manners in the largest sense (the 
ways of this human world), we do not 
in our general thought get far away from 
the primitive synthesis, with its inclu- 
sion of the vital and essential. To early 
man his convention was not merely for- 
mal, an outward adaptation or conven- 
ience, but vital—his Way, the very Path 
of his life. In considering the morality 
of art and literature, we have in mind 
the old and familiar meaning of the 
term. 

In the history of every race that has 
had any important share in the domina- 
tion of the world there has been in every 
period a strenuous conflict against cor- 
rosive and demoralizing influences that 
threatened to undermine the social struc- 
ture; and this struggle has engaged not 
only the militant physical energies of the 
race, but also its religious faith and the 
creative imagination of its artists and 
writers. Homer was the poet of the 
struggle of Greece, in its Heroic Age, 
against the East; and after him the great 
sculptors united with the great poets of 
Greece for the conservation of virile 
strength and moral tone against the 
pressing invasion of Oriental luxury. 
Roman virtue, before the Republic be- 
came the Empire, seems to have been 
maintained simply by piety, without 
the help of-great art or literature, and 
when Rome had these in its imperial 
period their impulse fortunately was de- 
rived from Greek culture—the most 
wholesome element in the civilization of 
the ancient world. The mighty forma- 
tive strength which for centuries had 
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developed Roman structural organization, 
so that the whole justice-loving world 
invited its administration, was a great 
moral force, of cosmic value. 

But the fighting hand was always 
stained by the corruptions it antagonized. 
The idolatries of the tribes it vanquish- 
ed weakened all but a remnant of the 
Hebrew race—and that remnant was 
saved only because the Prophets forever 
interrupted all political aspiration, #xs- 
thetic development, religious ritualism 
—always cutting the race down to its 
very root, because in florescence they ap- 
prehended decay. Greece was saved, what 
was best of it, because it failed of an 
empire that would have involved a speedy 
dissolution. Rome alone, because of her 
inherent cosmic strength, a moral social 
force which had reached a point from 
which it could beneficently fall, was per- 
mitted to rule the world—and to die for 
it, the virtue going out of her, with 
curative efficiency, at every contact in 
her slow decline. It was in this ripening 
maturity, leading on toward decay, that 
Roman literature had its best expression 
—from Virgil to Marcus Aurelius. 

Medieval art and literature disclose 
the moral force which antagonized Pagan 
ways, and which, instinct with the Teu- 
tonic spirit, after the revival of learn- 
ing that gave the Bible to the people 
(with that spiritual expansion which the 
Hebrew had, though in his worldly des- 
tiny he only knew dispersion), and to the 
scholar and statesman the treasures of 
Greek culture and of Roman literature 
and law, built up our modern world. 
Every nation of to-day, in such develop- 
ment as it has, expresses this moral force; 
and its art and literature are inseparably 
linked with that force. The structural 
strength of Christendom depends largely 
and directly upon the expended Roman 
virtue. If ever the same story is to be 
told of the decline of a great world power 
of to-day, the world’s debt will be that 
power’s lasting monument; a more visible 
memorial of its greatness will survive in 
its art and literature, inseparably asso- 
ciated with its imperial destiny—breath- 
ing its immortal spirit, when the empire 
itself is broken. 

Whether, therefore, as something we 
are to teach our children, or as something 
we require of our art and literature, 


morality transcends the rules for indi- 
vidual or collective conduct laid down in 
the doctrinaire’s chart; it is virtue, in 
the primary meaning of the term—a 
virile and spiritual force, uplifting in 
the lines of structural ascent, beneficent 
in structural decline, but in essence a 
deathless fountain of strength for all 
time. Inseparably bound up with it is the 
meaning to us of Isaiah and Job and 
Paul, of Homer and Aeschylus and Pin- 
dar, of Virgil, of Dante, of Shakspere. 


II 


In art this meaning is implicitly held— 
but not the less it is a moral meaning. 
The phrase “art for art’s sake only” 
is misleading if it is supposed to mean 
that the vital mystery which art by veil- 
ing reveals is not likewise a morality. 
The very freedom of art (including poet- 
ry), its innocent boldness, shows by what 
height its moral grandeur transcends the 
field of minor morals, to the abashment 
of the censor who knows only the lesser 
language. 

Literature outside of poetry, even if it 
be imaginative, has not the same freedom 
in this respect. Therefore the censor 
feels more at home in his judgment con- 
cerning the morality of fiction. 

We cannot enter here upon the discus- 
sion to which he would invite us. Fic- 
tion deals with life upon intimate terms, 
sometimes bringing us into unpleasant 
and even loathsome company, sometimes 
reaching home and making us unplea- 
sant company to ourselves; the novelist’s 
pen may follow the free lines of Ho- 
garth’s pencil in the portraiture of vice; 
some story-writers affect the society of 
the Latin Quarter and of Lower Bohemia, 
and others give us “novels of passion ” 
with no glimpse of heaven or home or a 
sane humanity. There is every degree of 
shade in this dark side of fiction—every 
variety of motive in the mind of the 
writers. The motive is clearly apparent, 
and if it be not that of a noble mind, the 
writer is speedily condemned by all right- 
mined people; only the heretic is so surely 
excommunicate. 

Ill 

Our real concern is with the higher 
morality of fiction in its close intimacy 
with the life of the people. As in edu- 
cation, the transcendent morality is ex- 
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pressed in ideals of cosmic value. It is 
not enough that a people live correctly, in 
negative innocence, minding its own busi- 
ness and diligent therein, meeting every 
obligation enjoined by piety or patriotism. 
Suppose the Chinese people to have lived 
thus from the beginning, satisfying ev- 
ery ethical requirement of Confucius—es- 
tablishing a kind of Middle Kingdom 
of Virtue—what would its civilization 
mean for the world? Its lack for the 
world would be its lack for itself—the 
absence of ideals such as inspired He- 
brew religion, Greek culture, Roman ad- 
ministration, and Teutonic freedom, ide- 
als that are in their essence cosmic, 
virtue for the leaven of the world. 

The virtue of cosmic ideals is one with 
that of the Gospel truth that whoso sav- 
eth his life shall lose it, and he who los- 
eth his life shall find it—a truth which 
exalts courage above prudence, which 
finds safety from the petty perils of 
life’s shoals in its shoreless deeps, ig- 
noring vulnerability in the brave adven- 
ture, and vindicating the ancient excel- 
lence of death. It is the wisdom of the 
children of this world for the future of 
the race, having resurrection and ever- 
lasting habitation because virtue and 
beauty and truth once having had embod- 
iment upon the earth must be freshly 
bodied forth forever. It is not handed 
down like material wealth, is not a mere 
tradition, but has renascence in succes- 
sive generations—a living continuity of 
culture—and in new peoples, in each 
after its distinctive type, following its 
characteristic path of excellence, which 
is the path also of its destiny. 

In the highest forms of literature, as 
in art, there still breathes the living spirit 
of beauty, truth, and righteousness that 
created the ideals of all past excellence; 
but for more than a century fiction has 
been the largest, most immediate, and 
most intimate inspiration of present 
ideals, reflecting and re-enforcing char- 
acteristic national traits—those which 
indicate the general trend of a people’s 
life—and those complex and _ infinitely 
varied ways of men and women which 
we call manners; resuming the offices 
once proper to the master poet and 
dramatist and to the great moralist. It 
is true that no writer so adequately ex- 
pressed the English spirit of his time 





as did Tennyson; but for the most part 
the Teutonic conflict against lower pa- 
gan ideals, the struggle against arbitra- 
ry authority in matters of church and 
state and social custom, and the exposure 
of shams and hypocrisies, have found 
expression in fiction. The humor and 
the satire of Aristophanes ‘and Moliére 
have in our day been represented in 
the novels of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Charles Reade. The relentless laws of 
life are as sternly portrayed for modern 
readers by Thomas Hardy as they were 
for the old Greeks by Aeschylus. 

The flexibility of the novel and its 
wide range, touching every phase of hu 
man sensibility and every intellectual 
interest, give it a manifest advantage 
over the great poem or the drama. Thus 
it is able to keep pace with the deepest 
and broadest culture of our time, and by 
this ability it is that distinction in this 
field is won. All times are open to the 
novelist for his illumination of critical 
moments and situations; but whatever 
the environment chosen by him, the mor- 
al significance of his work is in the 
ideals presented. George Eliot’s Romo- 
la, besides being a fine work of art, 
has the transcendent justification of 
a grand moral purpose —the vindica 
tion of the courage, simplicity, and sin- 
cerity of life in conflict with sophistry, 
treachery, and hypocrisy. George Eliot 
was the natural predecessor of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and of Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, whose recent remarkable novel, 
The Valley of Decision, takes a high 
place in this noble sequence. 

Walter Pater’s work is an illustration 
of the value of the best style of essay as a 
moral inspiration quite as potent as that 
of the greatest fiction. His Greek Studies 
and those of the Renaissance, his His- 
torical Portraits and his Appreciations, 
are masterpieces equal to his study, Ma- 
rius the Epicurean. The study and the 
essays alike create anew for us in form 
and essence the classic ideals of cosmic 
virtue. Henry James and Mr. Howells 
in their essays—their appreciations of lit- 
erature and life—more pithily and ex- 
plicitly than in their fiction, and with 
more direct modern pertinence than Wal- 
ter Pater, disclose and re-enforce the 
characteristic ideal aims of the English- 
speaking race. 
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The Phoenix Portrait 


BY A. E. 


OUNG Mr. Bentley levelled a troubled 
glance across the breakfast table at 
his charming wife. 

“My dear,” he said, flipping a 
crumpled letter viciously into the fireplace, 
‘dear Aunt Hannah is coming to pay us an- 
other visit.” Mrs. Bentley's spoon stopped 
half-way to her red lips and fell with a 
clatter to her plate. 

* How nice!” she said. 

Her husband stirred his coffee violently. 
‘Isn't it?” he grunted. 

‘| thought she was going to Cousin 
John’s next,” said Mrs. Bentley. 

‘It seems,” replied her spouse 
in an icy voice, “that one of the 
children has, providentially for 
Cousin John, developed the mea 
sles or the small-pox or something 
equally contagious.” 

‘ Well,” objected the lady, “ even 
so; we've had our turn. Where 
does Uncle William come in?” 

‘Uncle William, my dear,” re 
turned Bentley, disconsolately, 
‘has basely seized this golden op 
portunity to give his house a long 
needed renovation, and meantime 
is living at a hotel.” 

Mrs. Bentley sighed. ‘ Oh, well,” 
she said, “ thank Heaven the steam 
heat is out of order. I don’t think 
she can stand it long.” 

‘My poor, misguided girl,” re 
turned Bentley, sadly, “have you 
forgotten the portrait?” 

‘That crayon horror? I should 
think not.” 

‘Have you forgotten that we 
told her we had kept it in the 
store-room ever since she sent it to 
us last summer, because we could 
not agree whether to put it in the 
drawing-room or the library?” 

Mrs. Bentley frowned. “So we 
did, and she decided in favor of the 
drawing-room, didn’t she?” 

‘She did,” said Bentley, mourn- 
fully. “She certainly did; and 
that is where we'll have to put the 


thing before she arrives.” BENTLEY 


“Not really, George,” protested IN STONY DESPAIR 


Mrs. Bentley. 

Bentley pushed his chair back 
from the table and lighted a 
cigarette. 

Vor. CV.—No. 625 --18 


THOMAS 


‘My dear,” he said, deliberately, “it is 
true that Aunt Hannah is not a lovely chat 
acter. It is equally true that the portrait 
is a thing to shudder at.” Here Mrs. Bent 
ley shuddered appropriately. “ But,” went 
on her husband, “for some inscrutable 
reason an all-wise Providence has seen fit to 
encumber Aunt Hannah most heavily with 
the goods of this world. Moreover, I am 
her favorite nephew.” 

‘How you have maintained that proud 
position all these years I am at a loss to 
understand,” interjected the lady. 

Her husband waved his hand loftily. 
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Sue LEANED ONE ELBOW ON THE MANTEL-PIECE 


‘By a consistent course of exquisite di- 
plomacy during many long and troublesome 
years,” said he, “I have managed to secure 
myself upon that dizzy pinnacle. Nor do I 
now propose that the airy fabric of esteem 
which I have raised by so many years of 
painstaking attention to business shall be 
tumbled to earth by one old chromo. Conse 
quently—” and he shrugged his shoulders 
definitively. 

“ Consequently?” queried his better half. 

“ Consequently, high up on the drawing- 
room wall goes that wretched cartoon.” 

Mrs. Bentley dipped the tips of her pink 
fingers into her finger-bowl. “It will look 
nice beside that woodsy thing of Inness’s, 
won't it?” she said, sweetly. 

Her husband paused upon the threshold 
and raised his eyebrows philosophically. 

“Away with regrets,” he declared, “ and 
perish all thy complainings, for my salary 
is small and my employers fatuously un- 
appreciative.” Then he departed for Wall 
Street to help the said employers observe 
the gilt-edged rule that bids us do those 


who are trying to do us, and do 
them first. 

When Bentley came home to din 
ner there was the picture over thi 
mantel-piece between “ that woods) 
thing of Inness’s” and one of Vi 


bert’s vivid little cardinals. Bent 
ley fixed a woful gaze upon the 
crayon fright. It was the = sort 


of thing that travelling “ artists” 
do for $1 55, exelusive of th 
frame. 

* But,” said Mrs, Bentley, “| 
have an idea.” Bentley remained 
sunk in stony despair and his wife 
continued, “Something must hap 
pen to It. 

“If something only would,” 
moaned her husband. “ Couldn't 
we throw the bust of Byron at it?” 

“Something plausible, I mean,” 
replied Mrs. Bentley. 

‘Byron was plausible enough, 
they say,” retorted Bentley. 

* Don’t be absurd,” returned the 
lady. “I have given the matte: 
careful consideration, and I have 
decided that there is only one thing 
to do. We must have a fire.” 

Bentley opened her eyes. “* Good 
gracious!” he exclaimed. “ And 
burn the house up!” 

“With a fire-extinguisher handy 
and plenty of hand-grenades about ‘ 
Nonsense!” 

“Well, what’s your plan?” de 
manded Bentley, brusquely. 

“Just this,” answered the lady, 
incisively. “ Here’s an old. scart 
that 1 haven’t worn in five years.” 
Here she produced it. “It would 
look most appropriate draped about 
the corner of the frame like this.” 
Here she got upon a chair and 
draped the scarf accordingly. Bent- 
ley groaned afresh. 

* Well?” he said. 

“Well, you see how flimsy it is. It 
would burn like so much tinder. Suppose 
you were to stand here carelessly, like this,” 
and she leaned one elbow nonchalantly on 
the mantel - piece, “ your lighted cigar in 
your hand, like this, and allow it inad- 
vertently to come into contact with the 
fabric—like this—and pouf! in an instant 
the thing is in flames—all over the frame.” 

“Yes, and all over the wall, too,” ob- 
jected Bentley, getting up impatiently. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” returned his wife, 
indignantly. “ The fire-extinguisher has al- 
ready been brought in. Inness and Vibert 
and all the junk on the mantel-piece have 
been removed. You turn the extinguisher 
on the thing and I throw hand-grenades at 
it. In a moment the fire is out but that 
nightmare is ruined. What is more, we 
have the charred remains to show Aunt 
Hannah. Splendid! Eh?” 

“ Well,” said Bentley slowly after a pause, 
surveying his wife’s triumphant face quiz- 
zically, “why all this fuss? Why not take 
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“IT Is TOO BAD, BUT THE 


the miserable thing out in the areaway and 
burn it there decently?” 

Mrs. Bentley looked shocked. ‘ Why, 
George!” she exclaimed, reproachfully, “ I’m 
surprised at you. That wouldn’t be right.” 

“No?” said Bentley, innocently. 

“No, indeed!” ejaculated the lady. 
“ Why—why—we should have to tell a fib 
to Aunt Hannah about it.” 

By a supreme effort Bentley controlled 
himself. “By Jove!” he said, as soon as 
he could speak, “that’s so! I hadn't 
thought of that. So we should, sure 
enough.” Then he fled to the dining-room 
for water, he explained, and Mrs. Bentley 
wondered as she heard him choking quietly 
to himself for some minutes. 

The fire came off according to programme 
the next evening, but to be on the safe side 
Bentley impressed his friend Graham into 
the improvised fire department. Graham 
entered into the spirit of the thing with 
commendable zeal and threw hand-grenades 
along with Mrs. Bentley, while Bentley 
played the hose of the extinguisher. It 
made more or less of a mess of the mantel- 
piece, and the wall and ceiling were pretty 
well singed, but Aunt Hannah’s portrait 
was irretrievably ruined, although the de- 
sired remnant was left for exhibition. 


LOSS IS NOT IRREPARABLE” 


Moreover, Bentley got the written report of 
the insurance adjuster to show Aunt Han 
nah. He let Mrs. Bentley deal with the ad 
juster, though. He feared the cross-exam- 
ination. 

When Aunt Hannah arrived a week later, 
husband and wife greeted her with enthusi- 
asm, tempered with sorrow at the destruction 
of her valued portrait. The sad story was 
told with much attention to detail, and the 
blackened remains were duly produced by 
way of confirmation. Aunt Hannah sur 
veyed the wreck grimly. 

“You careless boy!” she said to Bent- 
ley, who managed to appear very much dis- 
pirited about it. “ But don’t look so down- 
cast. Of course, it is too bad and all 
that, but the loss is not irreparable. For- 
tunately, I had two of them made at the 
same time—everybody liked them so much 
and I'll send you the other just as soon as 
I get home.” And send it she did. 

The insurance company sent Bentley a 
check for $150. It gravelled him a bit to 
take it, but after deep thought he couldn't 
see that there was anything else to do. He 
and Mrs. Bentley spent part of the holi- 
days at Bermuda on the proceeds. 

* After all,’ he thought, “some kind of 
consolation is due me.” 
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Unchanged 


JHYLLIS was a shepherdess 
In the old Virgilian days. 

Blue of eye and gold of tress, 

On her brow a wreath of bays. 
Now she wears a plumed hat 
A la mode, but what of that? 
In her very modern frock 

Still she’s Phyllis, fair and sweet 
is when Strephon left his flock 

Long to idle at her feet. 


9 TREPHON tended sheep, they say, 
. In the quaint old days of yore, 
tnd with simple naiveté 
in ingenuous smock he wore. 
Now he wears a neat cravat 
A la mode, but what of that? 
Brassey has replaced the crook, 
Strephon too has changed his name; 
Still yowll find him in some nook 
Wooing Phyllis just the same. 
L. M. 8S. 





A Compliment 

HERE was a family reunicn at little 

Alice’s home. Grandfather, grandmother, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins had gathered 
from far and wide, to the great bewilder- 
ment of the child, who had great difficulty 
in remembering the new names and distin- 
guishing the strange faces. They were all 
anxious to be recognized by the little one, 
the only child present, and her mother was 
eager to impress all their names on her mind. 
So the poor infant was subjected to con- 
tinual questioning as to “Who is_ this, 
Alice?” “ What is my name?” ete., to which 
she at first gave very vague replies, finally 
lapsing into tearful silence. 

Just then Miss Mary, her pretty next- 
door neighbor, came in. Alice loved Miss 
Mary. and her face brightened when she 


saw the dear familiar face among so many 
strange ones. Mamma told Miss Mary of 
Alice’s troubles. “ But Alice knows who / 
am,” said Miss Mary, confidently. “ Tell 
me, dear, who [ am.” 

‘You ain’t nobody,” said the child, fondly, 
to Miss Mary’s confusion. But it was the 
highest compliment the child knew—under 
the circumstances. J. S. W. 


The Boundary Line 


WELL-KNOWN judge on a Virginia 
circuit was recently reminded very 


forcibly of his approaching baldness by one 


of his rural acquaintances. “ Jedge,” drawl- 


ed the farmer, “it won’t be so very long ’fo’ 


you'll hev to tie a string around yer head 
to tell how fer up to wash yer face.” 
W. G. O., IR. 
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EDITOR’S 


Major Tomover’s Trunk 


“WOU see, one thing that I’ve always 

Y done for myself,” said Major Tom- 
over, “is to pack my own trunk—a big 
fellow, Saratoga variety. It’s usually taken 
me about two minutes. Of course if it’s 
been near train time I’ve done it in less. 
rhree or four scoops like this [and the Ma- 
ior made a snow-shovel of his hands] at 
the things around on the floor, and they’ve 
been in. One jab of my foot like this (s-sh! 
those shoes aren’t mates, are they?) and 
the things have been pressed down; slam 
the cover, and there I’ve been. Why, sir, 
I've packed that trunk before now with the 
porters carrying it along the hall, and lock- 
ed it after it was on the express wagon. 
Once I carried my things to the train in 
my arms, and went into the baggage-car 
and packed it going fifty miles an hour. 
Gave the baggage-man a cigar, and he said 
| knew my business—was ‘ onto my job,’ to 
be exact. I thought a baggage-man ought 
to know. 

“ Well, it seems this was all wrong. Mrs. 
fom bore with it a long time, and said no- 
thing; then she rebelled, as she had a per- 
fect right to do. IL saw it myself when she 
pointed it out. She said my trunk was 
too big—absurd for a man to travel with a 
great trunk big as a barn. I said my things 
couldn’t be got into anything smaller. She 
laughed at me. That settled me; can’t bear 
to have a woman laugh at me, especially 
Mrs. Tom. So, following her directions, I 
got a small, flat-topped trunk. She said 
she would pack it the first time so as to 
show me. I told her I didn’t believe she 
could get the things in, but when I came 
home she said she not only had got them in, 
but a whole lot of other things which it 
would be handy to have. So I started. 

“Do you know I was afraid of that 
trunk from the first. Couldn’t tell why. 
but I just was. Kept as far from it as I 
could, and made the porter set it down 
gently. Imagined the sides were sort of 
rounded out, and that something was going 
to happen. But there didn’t, and I got 
along all right. Found my brush and comb 
and so forth on top, and didn’t disturb the 
depths. Everything lovely till I got here yes- 
terday. Then the Hargraves must ask me to 
dinner. Had to have my evening clothes. 
Found them in the bottom of the trunk. Get- 
ting down to them was just like digging a 
well in a hard clay soil. And I might as well 
not got the clothes out, either, because when 
I reached the house I found that the ex- 
pected had happened. Heterogeneous cos- 
tume. Part dress suit, part afternoon suit. 
part business suit. Well, no matter—had 
a good time, and came back to the hotel. 
What do you think those things I took out 
of the trunk had been doing? Uncoiling 
like steel springs. Mrs. Tom had rolled 
everything, and they had come unrolled. 
Been swelling ever since. Just tried to re- 
pack the trunk. Worked two hours. Like 
putting a hay-stack into a spectacle-case.” 


DRAWER. 159 


The Major paused; I offered to go up and 
help. We worked another hour. I rolled, 
and the Major trod about in the trunk like 
a man in a wine-press. We got in a small 
half of the things. Then he said, “ Excuse 
me a moment,” and started out. 

* Here, no going down for refreshments, 
Major,” I said. 

* I’m not,” answered the Major. Ten min- 
utes later he was back,followed by two trunk 
store men bearing a Saratoga which would 
just come in the door. “ We'll organize an 
overflow meeting in this,” remarked the Ma 
jor, and he began to shovel with both hands 
while I dropped a helping foot over the trunk 
edge. In five minutes the trunks were both 
locked, and the Major hung the keys around 
his neck by a string so he wouldn't lose 
them. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


HE Gargoyles are a grewsome group: 
Their styles are really various; 

They always live in “ singles,” and 

Are not at all gregarious, 
For their expressions are so sour, 

So vicious and nefarious. 
And their pesitions socially 

Are certainly precarious. 


For they must live beneath the eaves 
And on the copings balance, 
And form around the roofs and tiles 
A most unpleasant valance. 
They make “ bad faces” from the roof 
(There’s no one they’ve respected ) , 
They hold themselves aloft, aloof, 
With jeers 
And leers 
And sneers give proof 
Of manners much neglected. 
G. Ork CLARK 





MYNHEERK VANDERPLANCK. “ /sn’¢ five thousand 
guilders a little high for that portrait ?” 
REMBRANDT. “ Yes, but I’m an Old Master, you 


know !” 
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Animal Philosophy 


“AID an ape to his wife, as they sat in 4410 his spouse, “ Though the truth 1 
» 


5 their cage, 

“ Why is it that men so mistreat us! 
Though from us descended, 
Our freedom they've ended, 

ind they never as relatives greet us.” 


, 


am loath to confess, 


There’s a point where our literature fails: 


Ow progeny beat us, 
tnd always mistreat us, 


Because of our wearisome tales.” 


NORMAN H. PITMAN. 





Predestined Obsequies 
ts morning, while visiting in Richmond, 
I 


overheard the following conversation 
between my hostess and the cook: 

‘Please, Mis’ Gawdon, may I git off nex’ 
Sunday to go to the fun’ral of a friend of 
mine?” 

“ Next Sunday? Why, Eliza, this is only 
Monday! They wouldn't put a funeral off 
for a week.” 

‘Yas’m,” respectfully; “but dey has to, 
‘cause he ain’t dead yit.” 

“Not dead! I am positively ashamed of 
you. How can you be so heartless as to ar- 
range to attend the funeral of a man who is 
still living? Why, he may not die at all.” 

“Yas’m, but he will; dey ain’t no hope.” 

“It is impossible to say that, Eliza; the 
best doctors are often mistaken. But even 
if they do know a case to be hopeless, they 
cannot predict the exact time of a man’s 
death with such a certainty that the funer- 
al can be arranged so long beforehand.” 

*‘Yas’m,” with calm assurance; “ but 
he will be buried nex’ Sunday, for all dat, 
*cause he’s gwin’ to be hung on Friday.” 


L. H. 


A Summer Catalogue 
pees and meadows and grain, 





Flowers and fragrance and bees; e 
Blossoms wet with the rain; 
Birdlings asleep in the trees; 
Bobolink, robin, and thrush 
Filling the meadows with tune; 
Clover-tops juicy and lush ;— ' 


My! it’s the middle of June! 


(Editor, how will this go? 
Has it the earmarks it needs? 
Has it the rhythmical flow?) 
Bullfrogs ind cat-tails and reeds; 
Crickets astir in the grass; 
Clouds floating lazily by. 
(Editor, please let it pass. 
Print it in June or July.) 


CHARLES BATTELL Loomis. 
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The Débutante 
BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


7. DAY dawned not upon the earth as other days have done: 

A throng of little virgin clouds stood waiting for the sun, 

Till the herald-winds aligned them, and they blushed, and stood aside, 
As the marshals of the morning Hung the eastern portals wide. 

So Nature lit her playhouse for the play that May begins, 

And the twigs of honeysuckle sawed like little violins: 

In the dawn there dwelt a whisper of a presence that was new, 

For slender Spring was at the wing, and waiting for her cue! 


As yet | could not see her, and the stage was wide and bare, 

As vet the Winter’s chorus echoed faintly on the air 

With a dying wail of tempest, and of dry and tortured trees, 
But a promise of new music lent enchantment to the breeze. 

In the scene’s secluded corners lay the snow-drifts, still secure, 
But the murmur of their melting sang another overture 

Than the brooks of brown November, and I listened, and I knew 
That blue-eyed Spring was at the wing, and waiting for her cue! 


The world was all attention, and the hemlocks stood, a-row, 
Ushers, never changing costume through the Seasons’ wonder-show, 
While the day, below the hill-side, tried her colors, one by one, 


On the clouds experimenting, till the coming of the sun. 

In the vines about my window, where the sparrows all convene, 

They were practising the chorus that should usher in the Queen, 
And the sod-imprisoned flowers abode the word to shoulder through:- 
Green-girdled Spring was at the wing, and waiting for her cue! 


She shall enter to the clarion of the crystal-ringing brooks, 

She shall tread on frail arbutus in the moist and mossy nooks, 

She shall touch the bleak drop-curtain of the Winter with her wand 
Till it lifts, and shows the wonder of the apple blooms beyond! 

Yet with all her golden sunlight, and her twilights of perfume, 

Yet with all the mystic splendor of her nights of starlit gloom, 
She shall bring no sweeter moment than this one in which I knew 
That laughing Spring was at the wing, and waiting for her cue. 





His Accurate Throw 


E had been a brakeman on the G—— 

N—— Railway, but, owing to injuries 
received in the service, had been given a less 
hazardous position as station agent at a 
small place on the line of the road. His 
entire wardrobe consisted of one suit of 
clothes, and he was patiently awaiting the 
next pay-day, to get the wherewithal to 
purchase another. 

The fast mail and express, which was 
due at midnight, was reported four hours 
late, so he thought he could get in a pretty 
fair night’s rest by setting his alarm clock 
about an hour ahead of the time when the 
train was likely to come, as he needed lit- 
tle time to perform the only duty required 
of him, viz., to see that the sack of mail 
was properly hooked to the crane, so that 
the extending arm of the fast mail car would 
surely catch it as the train went by. 

The alarm: clock, of course, upon this oc- 
easion, failed to work, and he was awakened 
by the shrieking of the whistle of the engine 
as it warned the station agent of the com- 
ing of the train. He jumped for the sack 
and his trousers. Grabbed both, rushed out 


on the platform, made an accurate throw, 
and whiz! away sped the train. He 
turned to pick up his trousers, when he 
found he had thrown them upon the crane, 
and they had gone in place of the mail. 
As to whether or not he dressed in the 
mail-sack— But enough said. 
SAMUEL R. STERN. 


Ashes of Fame 


HE thrifty wife of a distinguished Bos- 

ton novelist had persuaded her husband 
to take advantage of the bargain sales of 
summer coats. The victim was a confirmed 
smoker, and a few scattered ashes seemed to 
symbolize his inward dejection as he was 
dragged from counter to counter. 

“This coat looks well on you, and would 
be just the thing, but I’m afraid the ashes 
would spoil it,” observed the thoughtful wo- 
man. 

“He ought to be more careful when he 
works in the hot ashes,” said the young clerk 
in a patronizing tone, and the writer’s wife 
has never known whether her husband was 
mistaken for a stoker or a puddler. 

Mary RYAN. 
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“WOMEN ARE 


** NO, INDEED, THEY 
BECAUSE THEY 










THEY USED TO BE.’ 


NOT. BUT WHY?” 
TO BE GIRLS 





The Megalophonous Ichthyosaurus 


- the prehistoric days 
So long before us, 

Lived a scientific old 
Ichthyosaurus. 

He was merry, he was gay, 

And he had a little way 

Suddenly to roar this lay 
And sing the chorus: 


“I’m a creature, huge, erratical; 
My mind is mathematical 

And likewise hydrostatical 

And keen; 


While my function’s problematical, 


My habits are aquatical,— 
To ills that are rheumatical 
I lean. 


‘I go crashing, I go splashing, 

With my scaly tail a-thrashing, 

And my sauroid eyes a-flashing 

In the sun; 

I am lively, I am mellow, 

I’m a bibulous old fellow, 

And I’m sometimes moved to _ bellow, 
Just for fun.” 


Now this beast, as you have seen, 
Was megalophonous. 
But his fate unkind we must 
Allow to soften us,— 
Once he oped his mouth so wide 
When his chorus loud he cried, 
That acephalous he died,— 
Alas! how often thus! 














EpNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 





